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The benefits of education and of 
useful knowledge, generally diffused 
through a community, are essential 
to the preservation of a free govern- 
ment. 

Sam Houston. 

Cultivated mind is the guardian 
genius of Democracy, and while guided 
and controlled by virtue, the noblest 
attribute of man. It is the only 
dictator that freemen acknowledge, 
and the only security which freemen 
desire. 



Mirabeau B. Lamar. 
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OF TEXAS 

INTRODUCTION 

This volume is a by-product. Interest in the history of labor in 
Texas led to an investigation of available sources of information. 
The writer was inclined to accept without question the presumption 
that there was little significant history of labor organization in the 
State. There was, however, a tentative, almost subconscious query 
why? After very little examination of material, the original suppo- 
sition was not longer tenable. The query, relating only to the last 
half century, remained, and it had evolved from tentativeness to 
insistence. Events and incidents heretofore overlooked must be fitted 
into the background of contemporary Texas and the Nation. 

In the United States interpretative studies of those factors and 
features which given uniqueness have remained comparatively rare, 
with little prestige. There has persisted a tacit assumption of the 
continuity of our individuality with that of Europe which may have 
prevented comprehension of the significance to our national per- 
sonality of the failure of Europe to be a unity and of our catholic 
reception of all Europeans into our body politic and economic. 
It may have fostered neglect of those environmental features, social, 
economic and political, which make us a nation whose heritage, 
though young, is unequivocal and strong. 

In the study of the American labor movement, the presumption 
may be peculiarly unremunerative. The use of concepts, terms, and 
cliches transferred from the European labor scene may have a 
markedly st ultifyin g effect. It can scarcely be denied that they have 
meant little to American laborers. The assurance of continuity 
needs more rigid examination than that to which it has been sub- 
jected. The economist must study origins if he is to understand 
his contemporary scene and make significant generalizations. What 
forms and processes has labor followed in America, not only in 
overt expression but in its amorphous unrest, which has been ever 
present as an active component of our restlessness and confusion 
as a nation? 

Pertinent to the student of this area is the inheritance in the 
Southern States of the United States, isolated by a system of labor 
which separated it from all other sections, not only of Western 
nations, but of the United States, followed by the division of war 
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driven deep by a decade and a half of tragic misrule which precipi- 
tated a half century of comparative ignorance, poverty, and con- 
tinuing resentment. We cannot understand ourselves as a nation 
until we are willing patiently, wisely, and with almost superhuman 
tolerance to investigate the complexities of our life. The attempt 
of two races to live together is no longer ours to avoid. The blots 
upon our escutcheons must be fully limned without respect to whose 
escu tcheo n is most disfigured. What have been the economic inter- 
relations of Negroes and whites where they have been forced to 
accept each other not as equals but as competitors? What has been 
the mutual and amutual conditioning of both? 

An omnipresent qualifying factor of our history lies in an inti- 
mate relation to the frontier, which in its simpler lineaments at 
least, has been to all Americans a background, to be ridiculed as 
discreditable, to be romanticized as escape, to be honored as virility 
but not to be ignored. There is more than a suspicion that the 
history of Western Capitalism is and must be largely a considera- 
tion of frontiers and their significance. In the United States the 
frontier may be studied in its heaviest incidence and in its dis- 
appearance. In consideration of either of these historical elements 
Texas stands as a focal area for there the system of chattel slavery 
followed by biracial complexities and sectional antagonism met, 
flourished, and still flourishes on a geographical and economic 
borderland. The isolation of the South was reinforced by the fron- 
tier in its crass outlines, punctuated by impatience of organized 
law, of dependence upon direct action, of belief in the final value 
of the successful individual. Nowhere should the study of origins 
be more fruitful for the American economist, and the labor histo- 
rian is no exception. The decade of the eighties, known to all labor 
students as a period of widespread turbulence and unrest, appeared 
in Texas as outstandingly an era of social questioning and economic 
revolt. The struggle for power through which the industrial econ- 
omy found an operational pattern brought together in the State 
three components which met nowhere else in the western world, 
the aftermath of the slave economy, the geographical frontier of 
the range, the mine and the forest, and the corporate organization 
of business, which, attitudinizing as an individual, posited difficult 
problems when it came into conflict with the human individual. 
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At one end of the scale, a freed chattel who was less than human 
integer and at the other end Jay Gould’s railroads, highly integrated 
but scarcely human. Between them the comparatively uncomplex 
individuals of the frontier with a fierce pride in the heritage of 
independent existence freely given up to become a unit in a larger 
organization later shocked into thwarted egoism by a defeat which 
signified that their decision was no longer free. The Union they 
had joined was an agrarian state; the Union in which they must 
perforce remain is an industrial state. 

Texas, as did no other of the states of the southern economy, 
lay on the road to the West and in their rush to the Pacific, trans- 
continental railroads crossed the state. The issue of control between 
the railroad workers and railroad owners which had punctuated by 
its outbreaks the arrival of the railroad on each temporary frontier 
was joined in Texas between the Knights of Labor at its height 
and the most powerful and ruthless of the railroad owners. The 
southwest strike, often called the Gould strike, has been noted by 
all historians of American labor. It has been interpreted as a 
significant phase of the “class struggle” toward which capitalism 
moves, as an important case of the “frontier activism” phase of 
labor struggle, as an important event in the failure of the Knights 
of Labor to successfully dominate the organization of American 
labor. It seems even more significant in answering the why of the 
lethargy of labor in Texas since 1900. The history of that strike 
has been written in another volume. 

The strike of cowboys in the early eighties must be dovetailed 
into the picture of the most romantic figure of our history. The 
successful boycott of the International Granite Cutters’ Union 
against the builders of the State Capitol and the less successful 
though not entirely futile attempt of the National Order of the 
Knights of Labor to bring the members of the Capitol Syndicate 
to justice is important history in the fight against the use of convict 
labor and the attempts to shut out competition from cheap foreign 
labor. The long struggle of the workers in the Texas coal mines 
which made the United Mine Workers the dominant labor group 
in the early days of the Texas State Federation of Labor followed 
by its disappearance in less than two decades is part of a national 
picture of technological change as it affects union organization and 
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a sectional study of technological displacement of one industry by 
another. 

One aim in the work behind this volume has been to gather 
records pertaining especially to labor history. The lack of success- 
ful, long-lived organization makes that task difficult yet more 
essential than it would be otherwise. Files of labor papers have not 
been kept by libraries or unions and documentary material is 
almost nonexistent. People living in new countries are mobile, and 
laborers as individuals are more mobile than others. Mobility is 
not conducive to storing and preserving records. It must surely 
be>*a frontier saying that “two moves is as good as a fire” for get- 
ting rid of accumulations. 

One man of eighty-three had been in the center of labor unrest 
in Texas since 1880, first in the Knights of Labor, then in the Social 
Democratic Party, in touch with all its leaders, and finally in the 
movement to organize a state federation. Although the son of a 
landowning family, he never himself had a stable home and now 
lives in a one-room shack, his only income a government pension. 
No scrap of paper has he kept to remember the past! It may be 
that nostalgia is a privilege of lives connected more intimately with 
recognized achievement. 

Another man now in his late seventies had been, at the time of 
his retirement, an important leader in the Southwest and he had 
edited a labor paper for forty years. He had been and still is 
comparatively well off. But when he retired he destroyed accumu- 
lated files and documents connected not only with his paper but 
with his personal activities. No one had ever suggested to him their 
value as historical sources not only for labor history but for all 
social and economic history. In two cases, records covering almost 
two generations were destroyed by fire only a few years ago. 

Such records as those mentioned should be hunted out and pre- 
served not only nor even primarily because they are sources for 
the history of organized labor but because they are mines of infor- 
mation regarding wages, working conditions, business organization, 
and social attitudes. And it should be done now. For Texas is still 
a frontier state. Over it the cattleman has carried the range and 
the ranch; the woodsman has cleared his way to the Staked Plains; 
the farmer has plowed his furrows from the Sabine to the Rio 
Grande. The coming of the factory creates another frontier, yet 
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not one of these frontiers has passed out of the life of the State. 
Adjoining the ranch stretch the rows of wheat and cotton. In the 
midst of the furrows lie the lumber camps and the oil fields and, 
within reach of all, the smoke of the factory drifts to the horizon 
and the time clock marks the working day. 

Because there exist within the borders of one state all of these 
frontiers with the living typified by each, we have a divided house 
and our purpose is confused and hesitant. But for the same reason 
we have a richness of background and of contemporary scene which 
opens the possibility of developing a life which conserves from all 
frontiers while accepting the promise of better material living 
offered by the machine system and urbanized society. 

Within the clouded crystal ball of all democratic ideology, rays 
of light converge upon the vague figure of the individual human 
being. The unifying purpose of social and economic process is 
the lightening of the shadows. It is upon frontiers, not geographical 
only, but economic, social and ideological, that the task of clarifi- 
cation must be done. There conflicting attitudes, situations, and 
institutional forms meet, rebound and merge into temporary opera- 
tional patterns. The pioneer spirit calls for individual freedom. 
It accepts and enforces cooperation only for immediate purposes 
and clear ends. The factory with its complex system of cooperation 
enforced by subtle and devious methods may take and use for its 
own purpose this spirit with its resentment against pressures from 
the state or from groups which seem to have no roots in immediate 
needs. But it need not do so, if Texas is wise enough to use her 
tradition of frontier individualism as a catalytic to dissolve the 
regimentation and standardization which have been concomitants 
of organized machine industry and as a reagent to test the values 
of an industrialized society. But by the strength of no tradition 
can she deny that society for it promises to men both “bread and 
beer.” 

The concept of individualism, or democracy if you will, which 
permeated the western frontier of the United States has strongly 
resisted the conformity demanded by the corporate form of business 
organization and a coordinated credit system which treated any and 
all individuals as homogeneous units. If some persons in a frontier 
society could think and act more quickly than others, whether with 
guns or with titles of ownership, they were still individuals. He 
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who lost must accept the judgment as to his inferiority. The fron- 
tiersman asked no questions as to who or what was an individual. 
It was when the simplicity of his definition resulted in bewildered 
incomprehension that he turned savagely upon his questioners 
whether they were “foreign” governments, business corporations 
or labor unions. 

To understand this spirit, to analyze its component factors is an 
essential part of the business of the social scientist. But the catho- 
licity of his interest and his investigations must comprise all the 
elements of that spirit. And the task calls for haste, for we are 
already beginning to reap the harvest from a bifurcated growth 
which is pioneer in philosophy and industrial in life; and the fruit 
may be bitter. Beginning to reap, for Texas is neither the one thing 
nor the other, but is in a state of becoming — becoming industrial- 
ized. And what do we mean by “industrialized”? We mean in- 
dustry as opposed to agriculture as the source of income for the 
people. We mean the factory rather than the farm as the scene of 
labor. We mean the coming of the city. > 

A brief survey of census figures will illustrate some of the factors 
inherent in this “becomingness.” 

There has been a steadily large percentage increase of proportion 
of population living in cities. In 1900, 17.0 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the State was urban; in 1919, 32.0 per cent; in 1929, 41.0 
per cent, and in 1939, 45.4 per cent. The increase in percentage 
which was urban from 1909 to 1919 was 8 per cent, and from 
1919 to 1929, it was 11.0 per cent. In 1919, the comparative growth 
of city population for the preceding decade was greater in only 
two states, Michigan with its astounding automobile industry, and 
Maryland, caught in the encroaching suburbs of the great cities 
of the East. In 1929, growth of city population was larger in only 
two states, Florida and Nevada. Reports for the Census of 1939 
show in the percentage of population which is urban, an increase 
more than ten times as great as that in the rural population. But 
more significant is the fact that of the 254 counties in the State, 119 
lost in population and of these, 85 are in an area west of a line 
drawn north and south through Travis County. Only 13 of the 
44 cities having 10,000 or more population are in this area. Three 
of the 13, Big Spring, El Paso, and Sweetwater, lost population 
during the decade 1930—1940. Only 2, Borger and Lubbock, gained 
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more than 50 per cent and only 2 additional, Laredo and Pampa, 
gained more than 20 per cent. Outside of this area only Cleburne 
lost in population; two cities gained more than 100 per cent; 4 others 
gained more than 50 per cent and 2 additional more than 20 per 
cent. It is clear then that the segregation and urbanization of 
population within the State is much greater than appears from the 
raw figures. 

The number of manufacturing establishments, after increasing 
from 4,588 in 1909 to 5,724 in 1919, decreased to 5,198\in 1929 
and further to 4,422 in 1937. The average number of wage earners 
in the State ros^from 70,230 in 1909 to 134,498 in 1929, to fall 
slightly to 129,501 in 1937, but the average number of wage 
earners per establishment continued to increase throughout the 
three decades, from 16 in 1909 to 26 in 1929 to 30 in 1937. More 
significant of growing organization of larger producing units is the 
decrease in establishments employing no wage earners, from 475 
in 1909 to 95 in 1929, while those employing 21-50 wage earners 
increased from 319 in 1909 to 576 in 1929; those employing 
101—250, from 108 to 170; those employing 501-1,000, from 8 
to 14; and those employing over 1,000, from 3 in 1909 to 11 in 1930. 

But industry, the use of the machine for production, is not a 
Georgian dragon which creeps out of the miasma of modern life 
and fastens itself upon us unawares. It comes because it is bidden 
to come, and in so far as we recognize this fact of social and 
industrial evolution, in so far will we be able to think more or 
less dispassionately about the problems raised by industrialization. 
Industrialization is greatly desired, not only in Texas, but in every 
other section which comes into contact with the machine system 
of production. It is desired, first, by the property owners and 
investors. For them factories will raise the value of property; they 
will make the cities grow in population, and growth in size is the 
American synonym for progress. It is desired also by the laborers. 
To them factories mean a choice as to work; they mean an oppor- 
tunity to get away from the cotton farm with its grinding poverty 
and monotonous toil. Broadus Mitchell, speaking of the factory 
workers of the Old South, says: “They come from destitution, 

from hopelessness, from abandonment in the country. It is doubt- 
ful whether Anglo-Saxon people at any time since the Norman 
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Conquest had a lower standard of life than these.” With slight 
modification the same statement would apply to Texas. 

Furthermore, the coming of the factory and its attendant institu- 
tions carries the possibilities of greater material welfare. It can 
mean better schools because of larger tax funds. It can mean more 
contacts with what we call culture for all citizens. It can, by in- 
creasing incomes, mean more cars, better houses, better clothes. 
It can mean all of these things, but will it? That is a query that 
only Texas can answer. 

Factories are coming south partly at least because we have a 
great reservoir of cheap and helpless labor. When the Negro had 
begun to rise out of the semipeonage of the one-crop farm and a 
vicious credit system, we brought across the Rio Grande horde after 
horde of Mexican peons even more ignorant and helpless than the 
Negro. One can only marvel at the temerity of a people who, faced 
with the gravest race question of all time, have injected into their 
civilization a second group, alien in background and language, and 
not readily assimilable by marriage or social life. But confronted 
by an encroaching factory system with its never-satisfied craving 
for cheap labor; we must face the significance of our race problem 
or let the Negro and the Mexican take upon us a terrible vengeance 
for years of exploitation, deprivation, and oppression. 

That we may face and judge the problems of t\\e future, it is 
desirable now that we should investigate the components which 
make them up. This volume is an unimportant item in that inves- 
tigation. 

Material used has come partly from unpublished records, as 
in the Capitol boycott case where material was available in the 
United States Court offices at Austin and from files furnished by 
the Granite Cutters’ International Association of America; partly 
from personal reminiscences, as in the case of the history of the 
cowboy strike and of the Thurber strikes. Unofficial material has 
been checked against official sources which are perforce skeletal. 
These were available in the various State offices at the Capitol in 
Austin. In several cases reports of the Texas Adjutant General 
were used and these were available in the Archives Division of the 
State Library. Federal reports on wages, working conditions, strikes, 
lockouts, convict labor and other matters pertinent to the history 
of labor make a more or less continuous record, largely statistical. 
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since 1889. The Federal Census reports and reports of other Federal 
departments, such as the Bureau of Mines, are valuable sources 
of information. Official minutes of union meetings are exasperat- 
ingly nonenlightening on more than routine matters of business 
but they give suggestions which may be followed and filled in from 
other sources. Newspaper files are, of course, replete with informa- 
tion but in no situation should they be used with more care than 
in judging their stories regarding labor. By checking them against 
each other, including labor papers when available, and against 
official records, they may become valuable sources of detail and 
interpretative suggestions. 

One purpose of the work connected with the preparation of these 
two volumes which have covered a small part of the available 
material is to enlist students, both academic and nonacademic, in 
(1) gathering and preserving records and ephemera connected with 
labor in the State, the area and the Nation, and (2) making the 
resulting information available as organized and socially pertinent 
knowledge. Many phases of our life cannot be analyzed as bases 
for procedure until the history of labor is more nearly complete. 
Some of this work calls for special language equipment, particu- 
larly in Spanish and German. The history of Indian and Mexican 
labor must be written by students who have mastered documentary 
Spanish. Many craft unions have kept records in German, as have 
some counties and towns in the State. 

The field of labor folklore is almost untouched not only in Texas 
but in the United States as well. One interesting attempt to gather 
poetry and songs which have passed by word of mouth through 
a compact labor group is the accumulation of “Mine Minstrelsy” 
made in the Pennsylvania area, historic land of the Mollie Ma- 
guires. There are rumors of such a body of songs among the rail- 
road workers of the southwestern system, dealing with the upheaval 
of the eighties, and among the foreign laborers who worked the coal 
mines of Texas. Those workers are, however, dispersed to other 
areas and other countries. 

There is appended to this volume a list of some of the docu- 
mentary material now available in The University of Texas Library, 
gathered during the life of the grant- under which this work was 
done, and not used in the preparation of either this volume or the 
History of the Great Southwest Strike. 
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THE period of the great upheaval 

1880-1890 

The decade of the eighties was marked in Texas by a rapid 
development of the recognition of differing economic interests as 
indicated by the increase in overt expression of unrest among 
workers. Strikes, of which there had been none worthy of official 
note before 1890, increased rapidly. The first strike noted in the 
report of the Federal Census was in 1880 by fifty employees of the 
draying industry, who stayed out for 150 days. The demand of 
TKe'sfnkers for an advance in wages was finally lost. In the suc- 
ceeding six years (1881-1886) 100 strikes involved 8,124 workers. 1 
Seventy-five of these came in the year 1886, a peak in industiial 
unrest, which was universal, but in Texas was especially marked. 
The greatest number of workers striking in any one year, 4,154, 
was involved in seven strikes in 1885. Of these, 1,500 were long- 
shoremen in the Galveston port and the major part of the others 
were in the chaotic transportation industry. The complete pictuie 
would include some additional thousands of Texas laborers who 
joined in the Nation-wide strike of the telegraphers and in the 
sectional strikes against the western and southwestern railroads. 
Struck establishments in the state had been closed (during six years) 
for a total of 450 days, and the workers had been on strike for a 
total of 708 days each. In the two years (1885-1886) were one- 
tenth of the strikes and approximately one-third of the total workers 
involved in the twenty-year period 1881-1900 and in no year until 
1905 was the number of workers thrown out again to exceed 4,000. 
Total loss to the employers and employees due to strikes was for 
the same period approximately one million dollars. The tension 
surrounding the industrial struggles is indicated by the compara- 
tively large numbers of strikebreakers used, which is suggested by 
the official report of 1,040 new employees after strikes, 556 of whom 
were brought into the areas of strike from ‘ outside. 

In numbers involved the most significant were a strike of 1,500 
longshoremen in Galveston in 1885, and three railroad strikes in 
the same year involving more than 2,000 workers. But the largest 

1 Third Annual Report of the United. States Commissioner of Labor, Strikes 
and Lockhouts, 1887, pp. 576-587 ; 706-709. 
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number of strikers does not appear in the figures, for they were 
connected with transportation strikes which covered a large area 
and are reported from localities outside the State. Of peculiar 
interest are a strike of more than 300 cowboys for higher wages 
and better working conditions (1383) and two strikes against the 
use of colored labor, both in Galveston, one of 280 cotton-handlers 
lasting sixty-four days (1882) and another of 150 longshoremen 
lasting two days. The first failed and the second succeeded. 

Some information as to wages and hours is found in the griev- 
ances precipitating strikes. Drivers on the street railways in Gal- 
veston struck for increase of their wages which were $1.73 per day. 
After the strike they received a daily wage of $1.79, but the working 
week had been increased from 96 to 112 hours. Longshoremen 
in 1882 were being paid $6.20 per day and a year later $5.00 per 
day. Skilled workers were better paid, craftsmen in the printing 
trades receiving in general $2.50 per day for sixty to seventy hours 
work per week, and machinists in railroad shops are reported as 
receiving $3.00 per day for a sixty-hour week (1881-1886). 

The rapid growth of interest and numbers in organized labor 
gioups is indicated again by official reports of strikes. Of the 100 
strikes of the first half of the decade of the 80’s, twenty-six were 
not called by labor organizations. Of the seventy-five listed in 1886, 
sixty-four were called by an organized group. Of the twenty-five 
involving 4,231 workers in the succeeding seven years (1887-1894), 
all save one were called by a union group. The largest number 
of strikes was called by the building trades unions, but the greatest 
numbers involved were in the new corporation-dominated trans- 
portation industry, where 6,587 workers were out because of strike 
m 1885 and 1886, not including those joining in interstate strikes. 
The third largest group in numbers were in the West Texas mining 
areas, where in the latter half of the decade industrial troubles were 
almost continuous. 

The laboi scene in the state as in the country at large was domi- 
nated by the Knights of Labor. The first local assembly in Texas 
was oiganized in 1882 and the membership expanded rapidly 
through the middle years of the decade. In 1885, District Assem- 
bly 78 was chartered with its area defined as the State of Texas. 

In 1886 the number of locals in the district, 213, was exceeded 
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in only three others, District Assembly 30 (Boston) , District Assem- 
bly 135 (Columbus), and District Assembly 49 (New York). 
Individual memberships were between seven and eight thousand. 
Newspaper reports give the membership just prior to the southwest 
strike as 30,000 in 300 locals. 2 These figures are not official and 
should be accepted with skepticism. But this may be pointed out, 
that membership in many farmers’ organizations was accepted as 
membership in the Knights of Labor. The numerous organizations 
which were combined in the vocal protest of the eighties were not 
clear as to either alignment or interest. With clarification the 
Knights of Labor disintegrated. 

After the failure of the southwest strike in the spring of 1886, 
District Assembly 78 rapidly lost members. It lost also through 
the chartering of other district assemblies. District Assembly 101, 
set up in December, 1885, comprised all workers in the Gould 
Southwestern System of railroads which covered Texas as far south 
as Waco. In 1886 the General Assembly chartered two other district 
assemblies within the area of the State. District Assembly 145, with 
headquarters at Texarkana, was defined as covering the “lumbering 
area” of Eastern Texas and Arkansas, and District Assembly 211 
was chartered for the City of Galveston, where the comparatively 
old unions had felt some resentment against the undisciplined and 
turbulent groups which were the organized labor groups of Western 
and Northern Texas. District Assembly 78 protested the creation 
of both as infringing on its charter, but in both cases the protests 
were ineffective. District Assembly 135, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, was the trade district assembly of the mine workers 
and included locals at Gordon, Lyra, Thurber, Bridgeport, and other 
places in Texas. In behalf of the coal mine workers the Knights of 
Labor undertook the second major struggle in Texas in 1889, and 
suffered their second major defeat. 

The Knights of Labor seem to have failed less rapidly in Texas 
than in the national scene. In 1896 the meeting of District Assem- 
bly 78 was still the subject of extended news articles in the leading 
newspaper in the State. 3 



2 Dallas News , January 4, 1893. 

3 / bid., January 21, 1896, and July 3, 18%. 
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Parallel to and in close collaboration with the Knights, the 
Farmers’ Alliance developed also through the decade (1880-1890). 
Their tacit recognition of unity of interest is indicated by the 
demands resulting from the meeting of the Grand State Alliance 
at Cleburne in August, 1886: 

We demand, first, the recognition by incorporation of trades unions, coopera- 
tive stores and such other associations as may be organized by the industrial 
classes to improve their financial conditions or promote their general welfare. 

We demand the establishment of a national bureau of labor statistics that 
we may arrive at a correct knowledge of the moral, intellectual, and financial 
condition of the laboring masses of our citizens, and, further, that the com- 
missioner of this bureau be a cabinet officer of the United States Government. 

We demand the enactment of laws to compel corporations to pay. their 
employees according to contract in lawful money for their services, and the 
giving to mechanics and laborers of a first lien upon the products of their labor 
to the extent of their full wages. 

We recommend a call for a national conference to which all labor organiza- 
tions shall be invited to send representatives to discuss such measures as may 
be of interest to the laboring classes. 

We demand that all convicts be confined in prison walls, and the contract 
system be abolished. 

The Alliance at this time was reported to have 2,700 lodges, 2,000 
of which had been organized in the preceding year. 

The questions which were especially agitating the laborers of 
\ ' the 1880’s were the rights and powers of the developing corpora- 

tions and their tendencies toward monopoly control with the con- 
comitant denial of the power of the worker as an individual or as 
an actor in combination with other workers. They were concerned 
also with convict labor which, with the growing prison population 
and the lease system, was felt to be a serious menace. In 1884, 110 
convicts were leased for a payment of 60 cents per day to manu- 
facturers of machines, boilers, and saddlery, 4 while the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimated the wage of common labor in the State 
in 1885 to be $1.50. Two years later, 265 convicts were employed 
on public account; 1,145 on farms; 241 in railroad construction; 
457 in quarries, and 276 in mining and charcoal burning. The price 
paid for those working on railroads and farms was 60 cents per day, 

Report of the Superintendent and Financial Agent of the Texas Peniten- 
tiaries for two years ending October 31, 1884 , pp. 7-8. 
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about $13.00 per month. Convicts were making stirrups and saddle- 
trees at a labor expense of 57% cents per day. The size and extent 
of this grievance grew. 

Often formal protest was made against the use of Chinese labor, 
but this was to the Texas laborers a borrowed grievance. Attempts 
to bring oriental laborers into the State had failed rather signally. 

In July, 1889, the representatives of the trade and labor organ- 
izations of Dallas called a state convention of “all labor organiza- 
tions and trade unions of Texas” to convene at Dallas for the 
purpose of forming an organization to further the eight-hour move- 
ment and “to do whatever else the convention may, in its wisdom, 
deem to be for the best interests of the wage-workers of Texas.” 5 
The organizations represented were the Knights of Labor, Farmers 
Alliance, Hod Carriers, Carpenters and Joiners, Painters, Cigar 
Makers, Stone Cutters, Iron Molders, Stone Masons, Railroad Brake- 
men, Locomotive Firemen, Working Men’s Mutual Aid, and Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

That the meeting was dominated by the Knights of Labor may 
be assumed from the names of the leaders. W. E. Farmer, the 
district master workman for District 78, was elected chairman; P. H. 
Golden, who was secretary and at one time master workman of 
District Assembly 78, was chairman of the constitutional committee; 
C. A. Teagle of Waco, Knights of Labor organizer, was a member 
of the Executive Board and C. A. Hall, who attained national fame 
through the great southwest strike, was elected statistician. 

Resolutions adopted at the meeting show interests confined almost 
entirely to operations on a political front. The gathering expressed 
itself as favoring (1) the passage of the eight-hour law; (2) the 
single tax, or a tax on land values, and repeal of all other taxes 
whatsoever, “because all other taxation is a fine placed upon intel- 
ligence, energy, and labor”; (3) repeal “of the national bank law 
and all other class laws, so that all issues of money be by the 
government only, and by law declared to be of equal value and a 
full legal tender”; (4) government ownership of the railways, tele- 
graph, and telephone; (5) abolition of the United States Senate 
and all state senates because of the corruption practiced, abolition 
of the grand jury system, because it is used by designing men to 



5 Dallas News , July 4, 5, 6, 1889. 
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crush, ostracize, and persecute in some instances those who oppose 
existing systems; (6) the Australian system of voting— the election 
of all officers by direct vote of the people; (7) a law to secure a 
lien on the products of labor. 

As the Knights of Labor disintegrated the conflicting ideologies 
and forms appeared and in the decade of the nineties the shadowy 
figures which had merged into the Western Knights of Labor and 
the Populist Party began to assert their individuality. The crafts 
unions in 1891 made their first attempt to federate into a state 
body. 1 ' The Farmers’ Alliance grew in power and numbers, as did 
other groups whose special interests were agrarian. Those who still 
felt that farmers and industrial workers might work together formed 
the Texas State Labor Union in 1895 whose purpose, as stated 
by President George N. Beach in his call for the second convention, 
was' to form a closer bond of union between the organized farm- 
ers, artisans, and wage-earners of the State; to assist in molding 
public opinion in favor of the rights of productive labor, and to 
furnish action on matters of mutual interest. The organization is 
nonpartisan, but discusses, and encourages the discussion of ques- 
tions of political economy in the bearing on work and wages, and 
all bodies electing delegates to the Waco meeting are requested to 
instruct them as to the wishes of the body sending them on the 
questions of shorter hours, child labor, compulsory arbitration, the 
initiative and referendum, proportional representation, preferential 
ballot, convict labor, home rule in taxation, and such other ques- 
tions as the electing body deems proper for discussion at the State 
Labor Union.” Their separateness from the political unrest of the 
period was punctuated by a clause in the constitution providing that 
no organization with political aspirations can be represented in 
the United Union.” Their interests are indicated by the demands 
adopted by the second convention in July, 1896. 8 

1. Demanded of the state legislature the submission to the people of an 
amendment to the constitution giving all taxing districts the right to levy their 
taxation upon such forms of property as they see fit, provided they paid their 
full quota to the state fund; 



G Ibid„ May 21 and July 4, 1891. 

7 Austin Statesman, August 21, 22, 23, 1895. 
8 Dallas News, July 4 and 5, 1896. 
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“2. Adoption of the initiative and referendum; 

“3. Abolition of the present official fee system, and all in excess of $2,500 
in fees to be given to the public school fund; 

“4. A uniform system of text books in the public schools of the state, to he 

furnished free; 

“5. An effective mechanics and laborers’ lien law; 

“6. Abolition of the contract system and demanding that convict labor he 
taken out of competition with free labor, and recommended that the employ- 
ment of convict labor be applied to the construction of public roads and 
improvements of waterways; that the convict labor not employed in those works 
manufacture clothing for use of the various state institutions only. Also that 
all convict-made goods shipped into the state from without shall be stamped 
or branded ‘Convict-Made.’ 

“7. Passage of a law to protect employees and to guarantee the right to 
belong to labor organizations. 

“8. A law requiring all corporations to pay their workers in lawful money, 
weekly or monthly. 

“9. A law prohibiting the employment of children under fifteen years of age 
in mines, factories, and workshops. 

“10. A law giving all installment purchasers an equity in their purchases 
to the full amount paid in and forbidding the forfeiture of such right by failure 
to continue the payments. The law should apply to real estate as well as to 
personal property. 

“11. The establishment of a state labor bureau as a department of state 
government, to collect, compile, and submit to the legislature and executive 
from time to time all obtainable data on questions affecting work and wages. 

“12. Demanded an investigation of conditions at the Thurber mines and 1 

condemned the use of armed forces for the purpose of holding in oppression ^ 

the working people of Texas.” 

The resolution to guarantee the right to belong to labor organ- 
izations was reenforced by a specific recommendation that the 
“Golden Bill”” (House Bill No. 652 of the Twenty-third Legislature, 

1893) be passed. This bill had been finally passed by the House 
as emergency legislation, and had been reported out of the Senate 
Committee on Labor with recommendations that it pass with an 
amendment which gave workers equal protection from employeis 
and fellow workers. This change destroyed the purpose of the bill 
so far as the laborers were concerned and they were now asking 
reconsideration and adoption of the original bill. 

In 1898 the first state convention of the Socialist Labor Party 
of America was held in San Antonio. 



8 See page 27. 
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Resolutions adopted by the Executive Board of the Texas 
Federation of Labor , 1891 

“The Executive Board of the Texas Federation of Labor met pursuant to 
a call of the President, P. H. Golden, of Dallas. The following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted and presented to the State Legislature now in 
session. 

“Resolved, 1. That we favor eight hours on all state and municipal work, 
and demand of the legislative power of the state the passage of a law so 
declaring, and pledge ourselves to do , all in our power to establish and per- 
petuate the eight-hour system. 

2. We demand the passage of a law that all wild or uncultivated lands, 
belonging to private individuals or corporations, be it large or small bodies, 
be rendered for taxation in the same valuation per acre as improved land of the 
same quality, in the same county and district, as a matter of justice to labor. 

3. The enactment of a law in the state providing for the arbitration of 
differences between the employer and employee, and enforcing the decision 
of the arbitrators. 

“4. We demand that the Australian system of holding elections, be adopted 
by this state, that the present boodling and bulldozing be abolished. 

“5. We demand laws making it a felony for any Pinkerton or any other 
police organization, foreign to Texas, to make arrests within her borders. 

“6. Whereas the mechanics and laborers lien law of Texas is defective and 
the mechanics and laborers of our state have lost thousands of dollars through 
such defects, we demand a more effective mechanics and laborers lien law. 

“7. We demand the enactment of such laws as will eliminate alien land titles 
from the state. 

8. That we demand the adoption of a uniform series of school books for 
the public schools of this state, and that they be published in the state, by the 
state, and provided to the people at cost. 

“9. We condemn the present system of hiring out convicts and demand that 
cotton bagging be manufactured by the state convicts within the walls of the 
penitentiaries of the state, and that all articles manufactured by convicts be 
stamped ‘Prison Made.’ 

10. That the first bale of cotton of each farmer produced annually be 
exempt from forced sale. 

“11. Repeal of the law now regulating the sale of school lands, and sub- 
stitute therefor the following: That all public free school lands now owned 
by this state shall be held for actual settlers in quantities not less than 40 nor 
more than 200 acres, at $1 per acre on ten years time at 4% per annum 
interest, and that the settler shall not be required to live on the same for a 
longer time than one year, but shall have no right to transfer the same until 
the expiration of 10 years. 
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“12. We oppose the calling of a constitution convention, but when it be- 
comes necessary to amend the state constitution, that the enactment or amend- 
ment be passed by the legislature and by it submitted to the people for 
ratification. 

“13. The enactment of a law compelling all railroads and contractors, on 
discharging employees, shall pay them immediately for all past services and 
should they refuse to do so, the time that they were held in suspense shall be 
paid for at the same rate as before discharge.” 

— Fort Worth Gazette , January 26, 1891. 

A list of unions represented at a convention of the Texas Federation 
of Labor, Houston, July, 1892 

State Typographical Union, Houston. Will Lambert and George F. Eberle. 
State Typographical Union, Galveston. J. H. Barnes and John Fourby. 
Machine Woodworkers, Local 15, Houston. Wm. Brown, J. W. Wilhiter, 
G. F. Wright. 

Friendship Alliance No. 2905. 

Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, Local 526, Galveston. J. S. Murphy. 
American Federation of Labor, Temple No. 5618. 

Carpenters, No. 114, Houston. 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Local 32, Houston. 

Franklin Assembly No. 2376, Knights of Labor, Galveston. 

Longshoremen’s Benevolent Union, Galveston. 

Pioneer Assembly, No. 4215, Knights of Labor, Houston. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Carmen, Lone Star Local 17, Dallas. J. P. O’Grady. 
Giant City Assembly, No. 2233, Knights of Labor, Fort Worth. 

Tailors Union, No. 78, Dallas. 

American Federation of Labor, Dallas. 

Knights of Labor, Local No. 1981, Dallas. P. H. Golden. 

Phoenix Assembly, No. 3925, Knights of Labor, Houston. 

Cigar Makers Union, No. 216, Austin. C. H. Oldamer. 

Texas Labor Conference, No. 11, Galveston. 

Iron Molders Union No. 259, Houston. 

Tinner’s Union, No. 54, Houston. 

International Brotherhood of Railway Track Foremen, Houston Division 
No. 43. 

— Houston Post, July 5, 1892. 

Copy of the “ Golden Bill V presented to the Twenty-third Legislature, 1893. 

H. B. No. 652. A Bill Entitled an Act to Protect employees and Guarantee 
their rights to belong to Labor Organizations, and to provide penalties and 
punishments against persons and corporations for violation of this act. 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Texas: That if any 
person shall by means of threats to discharge, or by discharging, from employ- 
ment in the service of himself, or of any other person, or of any corporation, 
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wilfully prevent, or attempt to prevent any employee from joining or belonging 
to any labor organization, or shall by any other means wilfully coerce any such 
employee for the purpose of preventing such employee from joining or belong- 
ing to any labor organization, shall be punished by fine of not less than two 
hundred dollars and not more than five hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2. If any railroad or telegraph company, or any corporation, shall by 
means of threat to discharge, or by discharging, from employment any employee 
in its services, wilfully prevent, or attempt to prevent such employee from join- 
ing or belonging to any labor organization, or shall by any other means wilfully 
coerce any such employee for the purpose of preventing such employee from 
joining or belonging to any labor organization shall for each and every such act 
forfeit to the State a penalty of five hundred dollars, and the same may be 
recovered by suit in any court having jurisdiction, instituted in the name of the 
State by the attorney general, or the district attorney, or county attorney, and 
any such suit may be instituted in the county where such unlawful act was 
committed or in which such corporation may have an office or agent. 

Sec. 3. The fact of the near approach of the end of the session renders it 
improbable that this bill can be considered on three several days, and the 
further fact that there is now no adequate law for the protection of employees 
belonging to labor organizations, creates an emergency and an imperative public 
necessity requiring that the constitutional rule which requires bills to be read 
on three several days be suspended, and that this act taking effect and be in 
force from and after its passage, and it is so enacted. 

In the House 

March 15, 1893. Read first time and referred to the Committee on Labor. 
March 17, 1893. Reported favorably. 

April 5, 1893. Read second time, amended, substitute adopted, and ordered 
engrossed. Rule suspended by four-fifths vote, read third time and postponed 
until Monday, April 10. 

April 10, 1893. Taken up and passed. 

April 11, 1893. Engrossed. 



In the Senate 

April 14, 1893. Read first time and referred to committee on Labor. 

April 26, 1893. Favorable committee report with amendments. 

The Committee recommended that the bill pass with this amendment: 

Amend Section 1, by adding the following: If any person who is a member 
of any labor organization, or who is not a member shall by threats or by 
violence or by intimidation prevent or attempt to prevent any person from 
laboring for any corporation or individual upon such terms as the person so 
prevented or attempted to be prevented shall see fit to make with such person 
or corporation, then the act of such persons so using such threats or violence 
or intimidation for such purpose of so preventing such other person from 
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laboring, shall be, and is hereby declared to be a misdemeanor, and the person 
so offending shall be punished by fine of not less than one hundred nor more 
than two hundred dollars. 



Texas Knights of Labor : Official Newspapers in Texas 
(Probably not a complete list) 

Labor Siftings, 1 Fort Worth, corner Main and Weatherford; Ed. J. C. Marin; 
Tribune , Paris, Texas; 1 one column; 

Almoner , San Antonio; 1 

Echo , Houston; 1 

Labor Advocate , Galveston; 1 

The Dallas Sun , Dallas; 1 

The Master Workman , Texarkana; 2 



] San Marcos Free Press , 1 April 1886. 
2 Dallas News, 13 Mar. 1886. 
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A COWBOY STRIKE, 1883 



The early eighties of the nineteenth century brought to all eco- 
nomic groups in the United States premonitions of the eventual 
meaning of forces and institutions which had been adventurously 
accepted as Opportunity for all and Success for the best. The stock 
company whose devious financial path had wandered through iri- 
descent bubbles; through organization of power and riches beyond 
the comprehension of even those to whom the profit system was 
most kind; through achievements in finding markets and sources 
of raw material euphoniously spoken of as “building an Empire,” 
“following manifest destiny,” “taking up the white man’s burden” 
was being institutionalized and legalized as the corporation. In 
the flux of forces and institutions no two groups were more basically 
antagonistic in interests and attitudes than the cowboys of the 
western plains and the joint-stock company. The cowboys were, 
nevertheless, the first group of workers in the Southwest to feel 
and resent dominance by corporate employers with its impersonal 
ownership and hired bosses whose primary aim was the delivering 
of profits. 

Due to the increase in population in the United States, especially 
city population, and the growth of railroad mileage, with improved 
methods of packing, preserving, and shipping meat, the price of 
range cattle culminated 1880-82 in a price of $25.00 to $30.00 a 
head and the resulting boom in the cattle industry was a source of 
gain not likely to be overlooked by those to whom the star of profits 
had for more than a century been leading westward. 

The Panhandle section of Texas became consequently of great 
interest to investors. It was new range country with areas of land 
almost as empty of meaning to the layman as the distance to the 
sun. It was also comparatively near the major cattle markets and 
the southwestern network of railroads which was pushing across 
the State to the Pacific. Here in the spring of 1883 the first and 
only strike of cowboys began. Knowledge about this strike would 
deepen our insight into the significance of the frontier in our back- 
ground but there is little information and that little is limited by 
an hiatus in capacity or willingness to understand. The cowboy 
as a symbol of freedom, of adventure, as a personification of the 
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West with all that the term has meant to generations of Americans 
has become so much a part of our semilegendary past — so much 
an expression of our belief in the individual’s power to achieve if 
he had the necessary qualities — that certain aspects of the cowboy’s 
life have been largely ignored. 

Whatever else the cowboy may or may not have been, he was 
a hired hand, a laborer who worked for wages. He was a casual 
laborer with all that the term implies — no settled habitation, no 
family, no security of status or income. It has not been fully 
appreciated that the most dramatic, the most direct action in the 
American labor movement took place in the mines and on the rail- 
roads of the West among workers who had ridden the range and 
followed the cattle trails. One at least of their leaders received 
part of his education and training in the significance of the wage 
system and the position of the worker as a cowboy. William Hay- 
wood first heard of labor organization from a bunk mate when 
the reverberations of the Haymarket bomb were terrifying the 
country and it led him on the trail of social revolution to a grave 
behind the Kremlin walls. He saw little romance in the life of the 
cowboy and his description of that life is terse and unadorned. “A 
cowboy’s life,” he states, 1 “is not the joyous, adventurous existence 
shown in the moving pictures, read about in cheap novels or to be 
seen in World’s Exhibitions. . . . The cowboys and miners of the 
West led dreary and lonesome lives.” Mr. Haywood’s conclusion 
is repeated by another ex-cowboy who, at the close of the decade of 
the eighties, wrote in the Fortnightly Review : 2 

“. • . unless they are prepared to toil during the long summer months 
both by day and by night for small pay and on scant fare, to he in the saddle 
from early dawn until sunset both Sunday and week days, to abstain from 
comfort and civilization for the greater part of every year, and so to wear 
themselves out with exposure and manifold fatigues as to he reckoned old and 
past their work whilst still young in years, they had better . . . leave cowboy 
life alone.” 

But to return to the Panhandle country and the cowboy strike 
of 1883. The strike of cowboys, which curiously enough came early 



^Haywood, W. D., Bill Haywood’s Book , p. 36. 

2 Baumann, John, “On A Western Ranche” Fortnightly Review (April, 
1887), Vol. 47, pp. 516-33. 
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in the decade of the eighties which has been called by labor histo- 
rians the period of the Great Upheaval, was one with the railroad 
strikes of 1884-86 in the pattern of complex and conflicting in- 
terests. The “boss,” who was owner and cowman, was by the 
late seventies disappearing from the Panhandle country. 3 Much 
land of the section had passed as a state subsidy into the posses- 
sion of the railroads. In 1879 the railroads had sold five million 
acres to the New York and Texas Land Company, Ltd. Four years 
later that firm sold over 630,000 acres to the Franklin Land and 
Cattle Company which in 1885 the bondholders took over to pro- 
tect their interests. The wheel of land for profit of absentee owners 
with impersonality of control had in the six years come full circle. 
The T-Anchor Ranch, one of those involved in the strike, was sold 
to a London company in 1885. Another, the L. X., wa^ also sold 
to a London firm, the American pastoral Company. These sales 
were the result not of failure but of the great boom in the cattle 
industry. In the last mentioned transaction the L. X. sold 35,000 
head of cattle at $30.00, a total of approximately a million dollars. 
The Capitol Syndicate in 1884 received the vast acreage of X. I. T. 
Ranch for the service of building the State Capitol and this ranch 
was mixed with that of the Lee Scott Cattle Company (L. S.), 
another involved in the strike. Bonds and debentures of cattle com- 
panies were increasingly saleable in England and Scotland as well 
as in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. No one was considered 
eligible for polite society in those centers who did not own at 
least part of a ranch, comments a somewhat ironic observer. In 
1883 the Panhandle was almost entirely occupied by big Scotch 
and English cattle companies. 4 

But change in nature of ownership was not the only innovation 
which was influencing the life of the Panhandle cowboys. In the 
early eighties the points of barbed wire punctuated an epoch in 
the history of the cattle industry by making possible private owner- 
ship of land according to traditional concepts of England and the 

3 Osgood, Ernest S., The Day of the Cattleman ; Sheffey, W. S., “British 
Pounds and British Pure Breds” Panhandle Plains Historical Review, Vol. 
XI, pp. 55-63; Sheffey, W. S., “The Spanish Horse on the Great Plains.” 
Panhandle Plains Historical Review, Vol. VI, pp. 80-101. 

4 Arnot, John, “My Recollections of Tascosa Before and after the coming 
of the Law” Panhandle Plains Historical Review, Vol. VI, pp. 58-79. 
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Atlantic seaboard. In the spring of 1883 the first herd of Herefords 
was brought into the Panhandle country and the rapid increase 
of high-grade cattle made necessary larger investment in stock with 
consequent compulsion upon the “small owners.” 

In the early eighties, then, the range cowboy saw the rapid dis- 
appearance of those features which had given him some measure 
of personal satisfaction in spite of insecurity, long hours, and bad 
living conditions. Those who had gathered small herds of their own 
were under great pressure and they recognized their oppressors 
as one with those of the “hired hands.” Under these conditions 
in 1883 more than 300 cowboys struck against their “bosses.” They 
had, according to one report, been saving their money for some time 
and the day selected for action was just before the spring roundup 
when they had a great bargaining advantage. 

The official record of the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics 
states 5 that 325 cowboys were on strike for twelve days, March 23 
to April 4, 1883. The locale is the “Panhandle Cattle Range” and 
seven “establishments” were affected. The demand was for an 
increase in wages. The bureau reports unequivocal success; wages 
were raised from $1.18 per day to $1.68; the strikers were paid for 
lost time; and the number of workers was hot changed by the strike. 
Hours of work, which were not involved, remained unchanged at 
105 a week. The employers’ loss was estimated at $3,835. 

These skeletal data give a certainty, probably fictitious, in the 
midst of conflicting stories. There is very little documentary evi- 
dence. and personal recollections of events half a century in the 
past are of questionable historical value. Participants who have 
achieved some economic success in a milieu in which labor unions 
are discreditable organizations prefer subconsciously if not con- 
sciously to forget. Those who have not achieved some success 
cannot be found. Contemporary journalistic reports are inadequate 
because Mobeetie, the principal town in the Panhandle section, was 
under strict quarantine because of smallpox. 6 

But the story may be tentatively written. The strike seems not 
to have been connected with an organized labor interest, though 

5 United States Commissioner of Labor, Strikes and Lockouts , 1887, pp. 

580-3. 

°Fort Worth Gazette , March 29, 1883. 
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the Knights of Labor in the period of its growth, 1884U-87, reached 
and included many cowboys and many local assemblies were formed 
on the Western Texas plains. Notes written by locals of cowboys 
formed part of the exhibits placed before the Congressional com- 
mittee investigating the great Southwest strike of 1886 and that 
strike was active in the very heart of the ranch country. 

In the spring of 1883 cowboys on the Canadian River near the 
town of Tascosa met in a dugout and prepared an ultimatum for 
presentation to their employers, stating that they agreed among 
themselves not to work for less than $50.00 per month for “hands” 
and $/5.00 per month for those running an outfit, and to require 
that cooks should be paid the same wage as cowboys. 7 The last 
demand was connected with the cowboys’ persistent grievance against 
the “chuck” with which they were fed. Mr. Haywood was impressed 
by the attitude of one of the wealthiest landowners of the West, 
Henry Miller, who had made not one fortune but three — “vun for- 
tune for Lux [his partner], vun for the goddam lawyers and t’ieves 
and vun for mineself/’ “One of us,” says Haywood, 8 “reached up 
and took down a package of coffee from the shelf when Miller 
broke in: ‘Now I see why Hoppin goes broke. He feeds de ranch 
hands Arpuckle’s Coffee! No vunder he goes broke; I would go 
broke too if I gif my men Arpuckle’s Coffee.’ We did not comment 
on this outburst, for the coffee seemed cheap enough to us.” 

Tom Harris, the leader of the strike, is quoted as saying, “For 
our menu we want spuds and onions, canned corn and tomatoes.” 
Colonel Potter quotes the statement of Sheriff East of Oldham 
County as to the cause of the strike: 9 

“You see, the cow business is not what it used to be. You take such as 
John Chisum or Charley Goodnight, they were real people. They got right 
out with the boys on the trail; did just as much work as the boys, ate the 
same kind of food. Their cowboys would have died in the saddle rather 
than have complained. See what we have now; a bunch of organized 
companies. Some of them are foreign and have costly managers and book- 
keepers who live on and drink the best stuff money can buy and call thei: 
help cow servants. And they expect them to work for $30.00 per month and 

7 From photostatic copy of the original Ultimatum now in records of the 
Panhandle Plains Historical Society, Canyon, Texas. 

8 Haywood, W. D., op. cit., p. 37. 

^Colonel Jack Potter, The Lead Steer , p. 32. 
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expect them to work as much as from twelve to eighteen hours a day on 
common rations.” 

That the interests of cowboys as wage earners were not clearly 
differentiated from those of small cattle owners shows the unity 
with the labor interests of the decade. Ownership of small herds, 
which many cowboys handled in connection with their work as 
hired laborers, had been made possible because the small owners 
were allowed to join the big ranches in the annual spring roundup. 
This saved the small owners a great deal of money but as the land 
companies attempted to clarify and implement the system of mine 
and thine they forbade this participation. Rangers as well as Pat 
Garrett with a bunch of gunmen were brought in to enforce the 
rule at the spring roundup and many cowboys who were forced 
through the action to give up their herds joined the ranks of the 
malcontents. Tom Harris, credited with being the leader, had ac- 
cording to Sheriff East “enough cattle of his own that he doesn’t 
have to work for wages.” This struggle between the small herd 
owners and the companies continued after the strike had ended, 
culminating in a pitched battle between cowboys and rangers at 
Tascosa. The strikers demanded for the small herd owners that 
they “be allowed to own and run our range cattle on the premises.” 

The twelve days reported by the Federal Bureau must refer to 
some section either temporal or geographic of the strike. Sheriff 
East, writing to Colonel Potter in September, 1884, mentioned a 
cowboy strike in progress which had lasted already more than a 
year. The number of ranches involved was seven, according to the 
official report, but the single list available gives only five: the 
L. S., the L. X., the Altaz, the T-Anchor, and the Lit. outfits. The 
inclusion of the X. I. T. Ranch is affirmed by some reports and 
categorically denied by others. The number of strikers involved 
is given by Mr. John Arnot as thirty, but contemporary newspaper 
reports give more than two hundred. It seems that the official report 
of 325 may be accepted as approximately correct. 

All accounts agree that the cowboys were well behaved and give 
credit for this condition to Tom Harris, who is reputed to have had 
unusual capacity to lead and control men. The absence of violence 
was unexpected, for the Fort Worth Gazette 10 at the time stated 



10 Fort Worth Gazette , March 25, 1883. 
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that “serious trouble might be the result but if so the strong arms 
and steady nerves of ranchmen and those interested with them 
together with the executives of a just law will be used in self- 
defense.” The T-Anchor Ranch at least prepared for trouble. 11 
The foreman, George Isaacs, sent for one of the owners, Jules 
Gunter, who was at Sherman. He came, bringing a “plentiful 
supply of ammunition.” A keg of powder covered with scrap iron 
and attached to a fuse was planted inside the blacksmith shop and 
covered at its end with a scraper to protect a person crawling out 
to light the fuse. The expected attack did not materialize, but the 
strikers sent a representative for a conversation with Mr. Gunter, 
who refused to talk to them. Colonel Charles Goodnight offered 
all possible assistance and, according to Mr. Sheffy, this ended 
the strike as far as the T-Anchor was concerned. According to the 
same writer, “a few of the more radical men formed the ‘Get Even 
Cattle Company 5 which stole cattle from the different ranches and 
drove them across the state line into New Mexico.” But Jack Potter 
reports meeting a group of the strikers in the fall of 1884 just 
over the line in New Mexico where they “had been rounding up 
their remnants of cattle and were on the alert for spies and officers.” 
He camped with them that night and found that they “were working 
mostly with a neutral New Mexico outfit owned by Kim Ritter and 
were trying to gather their cattle and dispose of them as best they 
could.” He does not suggest even by implication that he thought 
the cattle were stolen. The companies had made a ruling that men 
eligible to work in the roundups could buy and gather cattle be- 
longing to the strikers and this enabled many strikers to close out 
their herds and leave the country. But while the strikers were 
dispersing it was not a one-sided battle. “Bill Moore, the big L. X. 
boss who was fighting the strikers, was in plenty of trouble and 
had left for parts unknown.” 

The strike seems finally to have “petered out.” The headquarters 
of the strikers, which had been first at Almacitos, was later moved 
to Tascosa, a location which had disadvantages, for the gaieties of 
the settlement were hard on the purses of the strikers and when 
they were broke they were ready to go to work. Its end was 



1:l Colonel Jack Potter, op. cit., p. 32. 
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hastened by the death of Harris and the decisive action of the 
“bosses” in bringing in the Texas Rangers to protect their interests. 

An analysis of the significance of this, the only — so far as the 
writer has been able to determine — strike of cowboys in our history 
must be tentative due to immature knowledge. But certain sugges- 
tions seem warranted. It was not an isolated phenomenon. The 
corporation as it passed West faced the rebellion of workers. It 
has been accepted that where a mining frontier did not intervene 
the first relationship came in the railroad industry. This strike adds 
basis to the assumption that consist ently irreconcilable elements 
are corporate employers and individual workers. Further, the join- 
ing of small owners with laborers may indicate bewilderment as to 
interests, but in this also the cowboys were not unique. The entire 
labor movement was subject to the same incomprehension which 
stemmed in large part from the agrarian strain which had a noble 
lineage from Thomas Jefferson as well as the great Utopians. And 
why should not cowboys be agrarian? The inexplicable oddity 
would have been a nonagrarian attitude. The Knights of Labor 
which within the next two years was to dominate the American 
labor scene welcomed all “oppressed,” whether “little owners,” 
independent merchant, professional worker, skilled craftsman or 
unskilled workers. Their primary interest was the establishment 
of the title of the individual in his own prerogative. They thought 
in terms of land tenure rather than job tenure. 

That he stated his wrongs in concrete terms, $50 per month, again 
places the cowboy strikers in the fold of realistic labor action. 
His wrongs were more complex, less subject to simple statement, 
but to fight for the dignities of the human being which we class 
under the cryptic term of freedom or liberty requires mass reaction 
to symbolic words and phrases. It comes only with choate organ- 
ization and not always then. This the cowboys lacked. Their wages 
were no lower than they had been for several years. Grub was 
probably no poorer. Greater ease of transportation would seem 
to warrant the assumption that food was consistently better than 
it had been. The cowboys resented the developing distinction be- 
tween their return and the return of absentee stockholders whose 
attitudes and way of life they held in supreme contempt and they 
wished also to share in the fruits of that way of life. Again they 
fit into the pattern of labor thinking of the period. 
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They, rather than the miners whose struggles have filled pages 
of labor history, were the legitimate precursors of the western 
labor movement. The cowboy, due to the nature of his work, 
became more completely cognizant of the growing disparity in 
attitudes and wealth between his employer and himself. If the 
cowboy’s day had not already ended, because his industry was 
passing away beneath him, it would probably have been the hired 
cattle hands rather than the miners and the lumberjacks whose 
resentment echoed menacingly through the history of the West. 
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“ The First and Only Cowboy Strike 99 

Early in March of 1883 the men at the aforementioned camps under the 
leadership of the three wagon bosses decided that the ranches on the Canadian 
River were not paying their men sufficient wages and they drew up the 
following ultimatum and sent a copy to each of the ranch managers. 

The ultimatum was as follows and was signed by all the cowboys in the 
line camps: 

“We the undersigned cowboys of the Canadian River do by these presents 
agree to bind ourselves into the following obligations, vie.: 

“First, That we will not work for less than $50 per month and we further- 
more agree that no one shall work for less than $50 per month after 
March 31st. 

“Second, Good cooks shall also receive $50 per month. 

“Third, any one running an outfit shall not work for less than $75 per 
month. 

“Anyone violating the above obligations shall suffer the consequences.” 

(This copy of the original ultimatum was given by Mr. John Amot, 1409 
Lincoln Street, Amarillo, Texas.) 
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THE CAPITOL BOYCOTT: A STUDY IN PEACEFUL LABOR 
TACTICS, 1885-1889 

(By permission of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly.) 

The material covered in this paper has been drawn largely from 
three sources: the excellent files of the Granite Cutters’ Interna- 
tional Association of America, a copy of which their office at 
Quincy, Massachusetts, has been kind enough to furnish ; the records 
of the Federal District Court sitting in the West Texas District 
which are in the Federal Court Building in Austin; and the report 
of testimony taken by the Select Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on alleged violations of the laws prohibiting the impor- 
tation of contract laborers and printed as House Miscellaneous 
Document No. 572, 50th Cong., 1st Sess., 1888. 

Newspaper reports have given a background and have aided in 
organizing the connected story. Quotations from newspapers are 
used only when substantiated by official records. No specific ref- 
erence will be made except in instances where other than the major 
source material mentioned above is used. 

In 1882 the Legislature of the State of Texas contracted with 
Mr. Mattheas Schnell of Rock Island, Illinois, for the building of a 
State Capitol. He was to receive as compensation 3,000,000 acres 
of public land. Twelve days later Mr. Schnell, “for valuable con- 
sideration,” transferred three-fourths of his interest in the contract 
to the firm of Taylor, Babcock & Company, afterward known as 
the Capitol Syndicate. Five months later, for additional “valuable 
consideration,” Mr. Schnell transferred his remaining interest to 
the same company. 1 Members of the syndicate in addition to Amos 
Babcock were Chas. B. Farwell, United States Senator from Illinois, 
John B. Farwell, his brother, and Colonel Abner Taylor, a Repre- 
sentative to Congress from Illinois. 

Apropos of the undertaking for which the Capitol Syndicate now 
became responsible, Mr. Forrest Crissey has remarked: 2 

1 Report of the Capitol Building Commission to the Governor , January 1, 
1885, Appendix, Exhibit A. 

2 Crissey, Forest, “The Vanishing Range,” Country Gentleman , March 1, 

1913. 
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‘‘Before the Farewells had fairly started on the actual building they had 
reached the conviction that operating a great wholesale house and holding a 
seat in the United States Senate were mere kindegarten stunts in business 
and statesmanship alongside building a capitol for Texas. First they had 
to build a railroad not quite a hundred miles long to the native granite; then 
they discovered that it was impossible to get enough American stone-masons 
who were able to work in granite. Consequently, they sent to Scotland for 
granite experts — and found themselves in the United States Courts charged 
with importing labor under contract, which was a little hard on a United 
States Senator.” 



It was not the scarcity of American stonemasons, however, which 
necessitated the importation of alien labor, but the conditions under 
which the Capitol Syndicate required their stonemasons to work, 
and thereby hangs one of the interesting tales of Texas history.) 



The original intention was to build the superstructure of lime- 
stone upon a base of two courses of granite. Texas could not furnish 
the needed amount of limestone and it was evident that supplies 
must be brought from Indiana. Granite quarries at Burnet, Texas, 
were just beginning to attract attention and this was an additional 
reason for changing the specifications for the building to hard stone. 
The Legislature, in view of the change, made amendments to the 
appropriation, t But the depression of 1883-1885 made difficult, if 
not impossible, the liquidation of the 3,000,000 acres of land 
speedily and the Capitol Syndicate protested their inability to fulfill 
the contractjeven though failure meant the forfeiture of a quarter 
of a million dollars. Relief was offered in the form of convict labor 
from the state prisons which might be used to quarry the stone and 
build the railroad , necessary for transportation from Burnet to 
Austin. 



Operations had scarcely begun under the contract when Mr. Gus 
Wilke, the subcontractor in charge of the work, antagonized the 
stonecutters’ organization by his labor policies. In the “Journal 
of the International Association of Granite Cutters” appeared in 
August, 1884, an advertisement for thirty granite cutters “on red 
granite, steady work, climate good and healthy. Union wages.’J The 
following month the Journal carried a notice that “granite cutters 
were requested to keep away from Austin State Capitol until further 
notice.” In the same issue Mr. H. Z. A. Laporte, secretary of the 
local union at Austin, referring to the advertisement of August, 
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gave the information that no union man had been employed, and 
there was very little work to be done. He warned against union 
men being “gulled” by descriptions of the climate, which actually 
gave a foretaste of General Sherman’s classic description of war. 

During the next few months the aforementioned change in plans 
was made and the proposal to use convict labor roused the granite 
workers to active opposition. In September, 1885, the monthly 
circular of the Granite Cutters’ International Union stated the ques- 
tion and asked for instructions. 

“Having received information from our Graniteville secretary that it is 
contemplated by the syndicate who have the granite work, and have the 
contract for the Capitol Building to put on 200 granite cutters and 100 
convicts about November 15, we consider that there is a vital principle involved 
in the matter, so we lay it before the union for instructions. If 200 granite 
cutters work with, and teach 100 convicts the trade the probability is that 
in twelve months time there woidd be but 100 granite cutters and the number 
of convicts would be increased to 200, and in two years time there would be 
300 convicts and no free granite cutters whatever employed on the job, for 
after the first lot is taught they will be put to teach other convicts, and thus 
drive out free labor altogether, for we have been reliably informed that the 
state officials of Texas have agreed to supply the contractors with 500 convicts. 
The National Union Committee therefore ask the Union what shall be done 
in the matter. 

“Question — shall the National Union Committee issue an order in the name 
of the Union to granite cutters against working with convicts on the Texas 
State Capitol at Austin?”^ 

A month later the national union committee announced its deci- 
sion to be guided by a vote of the members. A letter from Mr. Wilke 
informecj the organization as to his attitude. 

“. . . I will pay about the Graniteville bill of prices, the changes in my bill 
will be but trifling, and will not affect the earnings, as I have to make a bill 
adapted to the class of work I have to do. I need about 100 granite cutters, 
and shall hire any good mechanic whether he be a scab as you call it or not. 
I will not permit you, nor any society, to dictate whom I shall employ, 
whether they be convicts or free labor. I had experience enough with unions 
and will not permit them to manage my business. The cutting will be done 
at Burnet, fifteen miles from the quarry, under shed, and men will be treated 
same as last fall. I will employ convicts to quarry and also to dress stone 
at quarry, which will not interfere with the granite cutters in my employ 
that I can see.” 
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The vote was 500 to 1 in favor of a boycott, which would forbid 
union granite cutters to work on the capitol building, In Decem- 
ber, 1885, the boycott circular was published in Austin. It read 
in part as follows : “Granite Cutters, keep away from Austin, Texas, 
until the contractors stop hiring convicts on the Austin state capitol 
building. 

“The subcontractor said he would hire convicts, scabs, and im- 
ported contract labor. Granite Cutters of America, show this Great- 
I-Am Gus Wilke, and his employers . . . that free men will not 
submit to the introduction of slavery into our trade under the guise 
of contract convict labor, and that you will not teach convicts our 
trade to enrich these schemers, who care for nothing but the al- 
mighty dollar and now seek to degrade our trade to fill their own 
pockets. 

“The Austin State Capitol having been declared a scab job by 
the Granite Cutters’ National Union, granite cutters are cautioned 
against cutting granite fQr it before the difficulty is settled satis- 
factorily. 

“Boycott the Austin, Texas, Capitol Building.” 3 

In the meantime union representatives had conferred with Mr. 
Wilke, and as a result the following telegram was sent by him to 
the national officers: 4 

“If Granite Cutters’ National Union will accept Quincy prices, I will guar- 
antee no convicts will cut a foot of granite on the Texas Capitol.” 

Now the custom of the association in determining wages was that 
wages in new quarries were set at the level of the nearest competi- 
tive quarry, in this case Graniteville, Missouri. There wages were 
$3.50 per day. The wages in Quincy, Massachusetts, were $2.75 to 
$3.00 per day. The official wage for the Austin branch was given 
in December, 1884, as $4.00. The national office of the association 
telegraphed in answer that “the national committee cannot sanction 
the Quincy bill of prices. Graniteville is nearer Austin than Quincy. 
Austin has a bill of its own.” 5 



3 The Austin Statesman , December 10, 1885. 

4 The Austin Statesman, December 23, 1885. 

5 Jbid. 
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By this time, December, 1885, there were approximately 500 con- 
victs working for the Capitol Syndicate at a contract price of 
65 cents per day. 

The boycott seems to have been effective.J Skilled granite cutters 
refused to work on a “scab” job.^Ir. Wilke turned elsewhere for 
labor. On May 2, 1886, there appeared in one of the local papers 
in Aberdeen, Scotland, this advertisement: “Wanted— Fifty more 

granite cutters. \ Apply at Spare Room, Northern Friendly ^ Hall 
from 10 a.m. To 10 p.m. tomorrow, Saturday. George Berry. 
fMr. George Berry, accredited as the personal representative of 
Mr. Wilke,' was in the city to find 165 men, 150 granite cutters 
and 15 blacksmiths and tool sharpeners. Wages promised were 
$4.00 per day for a minimum period of eighteen months. It was 
certified that board would be $16.00 to $20.00 per month. Each 
worker paid “earnest money 5 as a guarantee of his intention to 
come to America and was furnished an order for passage. The 
cost of transportation was to be repaid in two monthly payments. 
Mr. Berry acknowledged to inquirers in Scotland that convict labor 
was being used but only because free labor was not available in 
sufficient amounts. When they had secured the needed workers, they 
would use no prisoners. Mr. Berry’s course was not clear even in 
Scotland. Two blacksmiths who had paid the “earnest money” 
were notified that they would not be needed. The matter was 
reported to the Sheriff, and Mr. Berry was arrested. The attendant 
costs were £10. The visit to Aberdeen netted only eighty-six workers. 
When they with Mr. Berry arrived at Castle Garden, they were met 
by representatives of the New York local of the National Associa- 
tion and the Deputy United States MarshaljMr. Berry was taken 
to the office of the United States District Attorney, where investiga- 
tion showed no proof of a contract. Conversations of the union 
officials with the new arrivals led twenty -four of them to refuse 
to go further. ' They stated that each one of the Scotchmen had a 
written contract given him by Mr. Berry. The officers considered 
this clear evidence of violation of the law which provided^ 

“That from and after the passage of this act it shall be unlawful for a ny 
person, company, partnership or corporation, in any manner whatsoever, 
to prepa y the transpor ta tion , or in any way assist or encourage the importation 
or migration of any alien or aliens, and any foreigner or foreigners, i nto the 
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United States, its Territories, or the District of Columbia, under contract or 
agreement, parol or special, express or implied, made previous to the im- 
portation or migration of such alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, to 
perform labor or services of any kind in the United States, its Territories, or~ 
the District of Columbia.” 6 

Their decision was that suit must be brought in Austin. In the 
meantime sixty-two Scotchmen were on board ship going to Gal- 
veston, j Notice was sent to the Knights of Labor in Richmond, 
Virginia, asking them to meet the vessel and attempt to dissuade 
the workers from continuing their journey.' A message was sent also 
to the Knights of Labor in Galveston, advising them to meet the 
ship and if the men were still aboard to take legal action. ) The 
steamship Comal, which had left New York City carrying the 
Aberdeen men, arrived in Galveston but no Mr. Berry and Scotch- 
men were aboard. The group had left the ship at Newport News 
as immigrants, going to the interior of Virginia. They boarded a 
train and, arriving quietly in Houston on May 2, were immediately 
transferred to the Austin caiv The contract called for the completion 
of the building by December 31, 1889, under heavy penalty for 
failure, and Mr. Wilke could run no risks. 

In July charges were filed by United States District Attorney Ru- 
dolf Kleberg against Gus Wilke, J. V. and C. B. Farwell, Abner 
Taylor, and Amos Babcock for violation of the law passed by the 
Congress of the United States on February 26, 1885, to “prohibit 
importation and immigration of foreigners and aliens under contract 
or agreement to perform labor in the United States, its territories and 
the District of Columbia.” 7 Suit was based on the pleas of one 
Alexander Moore. Judgment for the Government was asked for 
the sum of $1,000.00 and costs. Verdict for the plaintiff in the first 
instance meant conviction in the case of all sixty-four immigrants. 

1 Hearing of the case was postponed until the following year 
(August, 1887) and the Knights of Labor groups began a drive for 
funds to finance the prosecution.'-. The General Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor in 1887 refused to sanction the boycott. The 
great Southwest strike on the Gould lines had broken their faith 

6 United States Statutes at Large, Vol. 23, p. 332, Ch. 164, Sec. I. 

United States Statutes at Large, Vol. 23, p. 332, Ch. 164. Passed February 

26. 1885. 
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in their power to punish powerful financial interests. But frankly 
expressing their feeling that the federal officers were not using their 
best efforts to secure action, they did vote to appropriate the sum 
of $5,000 for the purpose of meeting the expenses of prosecution. 8 
This was done by vote of the general assembly itself, which refused 
to accept a report of the committee on finances who recommended 
that the matter brought up from District Assembly 78 (the Texas 
District Assembly) be referred to the executive committee with 
the advice that only $2,000 be appropriated. Overriding of the 
committee report indicates the strong feeling on the subject, for 
Texas was not the only state in which prisoners were used in the 
competitive labor market. The action was in harmony with the 
statement made at the assembly meeting in 1885 of the official 
program of the Knights of Labor in regard to convict labor. All 
convict-made goods should be plainly labeled “Prison-Made’ ; hours 
of labor in penal institutions should be shortened to six hours per 
day; and all work performed for the United States Government 
should be done by free labor. 

By August, 1887, when the matter came again before the court, 
depositions in the cases of sixtyffive of the Scotch stonecutters were 
presented. But again there was no trial, this time on motion of the 
District Attorney to strike from the indictment the names of the 
two Messrs. Farwell and Mr. Amos Babcock. ) This called for an 
amending of the information presented and cases 2020 and 
2026-2088 were set again for hearing in August, 1889. The com- 
mittee in Austin who had charge of the prosecution for the Knights 
of Labor reported that the trial was postponed first because the 
United States Marshal had been unable to serve papers on Mr. 
Taylor, one of the parties named; second, Congress had failed to 
appropriate money to carry on the court. The judge ordered that 
testimony be taken before the United States Commissioner in Austin 
as the men who had been working at Burnet were leaving the State. 
On the day set for taking testimony the District Attorney was out 
of town and the Knights had to employ lawyers to take the testi- 
mony .j) Lawyers for the defense were present and cross-examined 
the deponents. 

8 Record of the Proceedings of the General Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor, 1887, p. 1749. 
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I Since this case was the first 9 test of the Alien Contract Law, it 
had attracted attention from all sections of the country. A com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives appointed to “inquire into 
the violation of the laws prohibiting the importation of contract 
laborers” began its hearings in July, 1888. 10 >The Granite Cutters, 
supported by some of the Scotchmen in person and others by depo- 
sidon, gave testimony. 

The dropping of the names of the members of the Capitol Syn- 
dicate from the prosecution left Gus Wilke to stand trial alone andj 
when the case finally came to a hearing in August, 1889, Mr. Wilke 
withdrew demurrer and pleas and admitted the plaintiff’s proofs. 

' Judgment was rendered for $1,000.00 and all costs with the pro- 
vision that the defendant be granted twelve months stay in order 
that he might appeal to Washington for relief. If this relief were 
not secured in twelve months, he should have a further stay of 
six months. Parallel judgments were rendered in each of the other 
sixty-three cases. 

TThis decision meant that Mr. Wilke was liable to fines amounting 
to $64,000.00 and costs which were approximately $1,000.00. 

The provision for a stay of execution in order that executive 
clemency might be sought brought instant protest from both the 
Knights of Labor and the American Federation of Labor. A plea 
was made to President Harrison asking that the fine should be 
collected immediately and in full. 11 \ 

“To the President of the United States of America: 

Sir, we, the undersigned citizens of the United States, hereby call your 
attention to the attempt now being made to defeat the ends of justice in the 
case of the U. S. vs. Gus Wilke, just decided in the United States Circuit 
Court, Fifth Circuit and Western District of Texas, at Austin. The defendant, 
Wilke, pleaded guilty, and the judge fined him the full penalty and costs for 
violation of the law prohibiting the importation of foreign labor under contract, 
nit granted a stay of proceedings for twelve months, to enable him to apply 
to the authorities in Washington for relief from the penalties. We look upon 
this as an attempt to defeat the law, and, if it is possible, to render it null 

9 The case of the United States vs. John Craig was filed earlier, on March 11, 
1886 m the Eastern District of Michigan, but ended in a compromise on 
June 28, 1886. 

’ < y- S - Con ^ ress - House Mi se. Doc. 572, 50th Cong., 1st Sess., 1888, pp. 
Io8— 51. 

II American Federation of Labor, Convention Proceedings, 1889, pp. 24-25. 
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and avoid the effect, and therefore we most earnestly and emphatically protest 
against any interference with the law by the authorities at Washington, there 
being no provision in said law that we were aware of to warrant any such 
interference. We call upon you, as the chief executive of the Nation, to see 
that the law is not tampered with, but carried out to the full extent, the same 
as if the defendant was a person without influence of a syndicate backing 
him up in his law-breaking schemes, as we have reason to believe he is being 
backed up by certain interested and influential persons. 

“We hope you will give due consideration to this protest and not interfere 
or allow of any interference with the law, and the decision of the judge, 
but use your influence to see that the law is fully carried out, and the penalties 
collected by those whose duty it is to see that they are enforced.” 

We can only surmise from incidental items what went on behind 
the scenes in Washington. In the files of the Federal Court of the 
Austin District is the following letter written by Mr. F. A. Reeve, 
Acting Solicitor, United States Department of Justice, to Mr. Andrew 
J. Evans, United States District Attorney for the Austin District, 
under date of August 29, 1890: 

“At the request of Hon. Gilbert A. Pierce, United States Senator from 
North Dakota, you are authorized to cause a stay of execution upon the 
judgments obtained in your District against Gus Wilke et al , until February 
Term, 1891, provided the interests of the Government will not be prejudiced 
by such course.” 

Why should the Senator from North Dakota have been interested 
in the plight of a subcontractor of Austin, Texas? President Har- 
rison showed no sign of awareness until the week before he went 
out of office. fOn March 8, 1893, the Clerk of the District Court in 
Austin received information from Washington that Mr. Wilke was 
liable for no more than $8,000.00 and costs. 

But the Granite Cutters’ Union had their own means of dealing 
with recalcitrant employers when they were of as little importance 
as the subcontractors on the Texas Capitol^ In 1889, Mr. Wilke 
had tried to make peace, going to the national offices in New York 
and asking how he could “square up” for he was “tired of fighting 
the union.” Opinion in the union was divided as to whether he 
should be fined $1,000.00 or $500.00. It was voted to leave the 
amount of the penalty to the national union committee. 

In 1890 the International Association offices received a telegram 
from a Mr. Bell in Chicago offering to change a job there from 
soft to hard stone if they could send fifteen good granite cutters. 
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The officers were suspicious and upon investigation found, as they 
suspected, that Mr. Wilke was handling the job. The committee 
had assessed a penalty of $500.00 against him before they would 
deal with him again. He asked if an agreement to employ only 
union workers would not satisfy them. They were adamant and 
Mr. Wilke sent a draft for $500.00/ The union closed their private 
account. CFor chastising Mr. Berry the international adopted another 
method. When the Scotchmen were leaving Burnet and scattering 
over the country the Granite Cutters 5 Journal published a list of 
“those sons of Esau so that our members will not be deceived by 
them. 55 The list included the name of Mr. Berry with a description 
accompanied by his portrait. The Baltimore Free Press commented 
as follows: 

“A new phase of blacklisting at once striking and one which cannot fail 
to prove effective, has been adopted by the Granite Cutters’ Journal. It con- 
sists of an insertion of the likeness of the scab who receives unenviable 
notoriety by antagonizing organized labor. A brief sketch of the scab 
accompanies the cut representing his features. In last week’s issue of the 
Journal the picture of one Berry labeled a ‘Scab hunter’ is inserted together 
with an account of his actions in connection with the stone work on the 
Austin (Texas) State Capitol.” 

Mr. Berry also paid $500.00 to the international union to close 
his account. Neither of these payments affected the legal action of 
the international and the Knights of Labor. 

it might be held that the results of the, at that time, nationally 
famous boycott with its attendant court action demonstrated the 
power of a union to protect its members. But the conclusion is 
scarcely valid as being based upon superficial information. ^ It 
seems safe to assume that we have little else in the published facts. 
The union never faced open opposition from a powerful employer. 
They never considered Wilke more than an employee of the Capitol 
Syndicate, and they certainly felt that failure to secure prosecution 
of that group was a large measure of defeat. The acceptance by 
the syndicate of the action in the first two cases would indicate 
their recognition of legal responsibility for the acts in question. 
For members of Congress it was certainly the profitable course to 
clear their own skirts and let the case go by plea of guilty on the 
part of their agent. But since it is never wise for anyone in public 
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office to be subject to legal investigation unless his life is so blame- 
less as to be unmortal, this cannot be taken as final proof that they 
had aided and abetted Wilke. It may be noted in extenuation of 
the action of Mr. Wilke, if extenuation it be, that his disobedience 
of the Alien Contract Labor Law was not unique in Texas. Of 
somewhat fewer than 400 suits brought by the Federal Government 
under the Act, slightly more than one-third were brought against 
persons and firms operating in the State. 12 



12 See Senate Executive Document No. 102 , 53rd Cong., 2d Session., 1893-94, 
A Letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury in Response to the Senate 
Resolution of May 2, 1894, with regard to Violations of the Statutes Against 
the Importation of Contract Laborers. Submitted May 25, 1894. 
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Source Material and Exhibits 

Wanted twenty-five first-class stone masons at new Capital, Austin, Texas, 
on Monday, June 2. Wages $3.50 per day. 

Gus Wilke, 
Contractor.” 

—Advertisement appearing in the Austin Statesman, May 28, 1884. 

“Memorandum of Agreement. March 19, 1885. 

“Sec. 24. It is further expressly agreed and understood by and between 
the parties hereto, that the State of Texas, through its proper officers, will 
furnish to the Capitol contractor, or his duly authorized agent, not to exceed 
500 able bodied convicts, to be used in the construction of a railroad from 
the town of Burnet, in Burnet County, Texas, to the granite quarry here- 
inbefore referred to in this contract to do the granite and stone work for the 
building at the granite and stone quarries, upon the terms and conditions 
agreed upon in a contract of even date herewith between said capitol con- 
tractor and the said officers.” 

Boycott Circular, 1885 

“ ‘°f the Pe ople, by the People and for the People.’ ‘That form of govern- 
ment is best in which an injury to one is the concern of all.’ 

“Granite Cutters, keep away from Austin, Texas, until the contractors stop 
hiring convicts on the Austin state capitol building. 

The sub-contractor said he would hire convicts, scabs and imported 
contract labor. Granite Cutters of America, show this Great-I-Am, Gus 
Wilke, and his employers, the Chicago Syndicate, that free men will not 
submit to the introduction of slavery into our trade under the guise of contract 
convict labor, and that you will not teach convicts our trade to enrich these 
schemers, who care for nothing but the almighty dollar and now seek to 
degrade our trade to fill their pockets. 

“The Austin state capitol having been declared a scab job by the Granite 
Cutters National Union, granite cutters are cautioned against cutting granite 
for it before the difficulty is settled satisfactorily. 

Boycott the Austin, Texas, Capitol Building.” 

—From Austin Statesman, 10 December, 1885. 



Note : Third Biennial Report of the Capitol Building Commission 

November 1, 1886. Appendix, Exhibit G., p. 198. 
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Protest Adopted by District Assembly 78, Knights of Labor, at Sari Antonio, 

21 July 1886. 

Whereas, There are now employed a large number of convicts on the 
capitol building at Austin to the detriment of free labor; and 

Whereas, We have positive information that there are a large number of 
granite cutters especially imported now at work on the capitol; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of District Assembly No. 78, Knights of 
Labor, as law-abiding citizens of the State, protest against the employment of 
convicts on the State capitol and ask all good citizens to join with us in 
protest; and be it further 

Resolved, That we protest against the wholesale and unlawful importation 
of foreign labor, who are now employed on the capitol building as stone 
cutters, and ask the cooperation of the citizens in this protest, believing it 
would be detrimental to the interests of the people at large, and disastrous 
to the working classes in particular. j 

— From the Austin Statesman July 22, 1886. 

Wilke's Letter of Introduction for George Berry while in Aberdeen, Scotland 
To the Stone Cutters of Aberdeen: 

This certifies that Mr. George Berry is in my employ in constructing the 
Capitol Building, State of Texas, and that he is fully authorized to engage 
and hire One Hundred and Fifty (150) granite cutters, and to bring the 
same to Austin, Texas, to cut granite needed for the Capitol Building at the 
bill of prices named below. Payments on this work are made on the Fifteenth 
(15) day of each month for all the work done in the month preceding. It 
will require eighteen months (18) of steady granite cutting to cut enough 
stone to complete the Building. Blacksmiths are also needed in this work, 
and their pay is 40 cents per hour, or Four Dollars per day of ten hours; 
each Blacksmith sharpens tools for 15 cutters. The fare for passage advanced 
by me is expected to be returned, out of earnings made by cutting, by the 
men to whom fare is advanced. 

GUS WILKE, 
Contractor 
Capitol Building 

— From Federal Court Records, Austin, Texas. 

Statement Which Workers at Burnet Quarry Were Asked, to Sign 

Burnett, July 30, 1886 

I, the undersigned, do certify that I made no contract of any character 
whatsoever with Gus Wilke or with any other person or persons for said. 
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Gus Wilke to perform any service or labor of any kind for Gus Wilke, 
previous to my becoming a resident of the United States of America. 

(Signed) 

— From Federal Court Records, Austin, Texas. 

An act to prohibit the importation and migration of foreigners and aliens 
under contract or agreement to perform labor in the United States, its 
territories , and the District of Columbia . 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That from and after the passage 
of this act it shall be unlawful for any person, company, partnership, or 
corporation, in any manner whatsoever, to prepay the transportation, or in 
any way assist or encourage the importation or migration of any alien or 
aliens, any foreigner or foreigners, into the United States, its Territories or 
the District of Columbia, under contract or agreement, parol or special, 
expressed or implied, made previous to the importation or migration of such 
alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, to perform labor or services of any 
kind in the United States, its Territories, or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. That all contracts or agreements, expressed or implied, parol or 
special, which may hereafter be made by and between any personal company, 
partnership, or corporation, and any foreigner or foreigners, alien or aliens, 
to perform labor or services or having reference to the performance of labor 
or services by any person in the United States, its Territories or the District 
of Columbia previous to the migration or importation of the person or persons 
whose labor or service is contracted for into the United States, shall be 
utterly void and of no effect. 

Sec. 3. That for every violation of any of the provisions of section one of 
this act the person, partnership, company or corporation violating the same, 
by knowingly assisting, encouraging or soliciting the migration or importa- 
tion of any alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, into the United States, its 
Territories or the District of Columbia, to perform labor or service of any 
kind under contract or agreement, express or implied, parol or special, with 
such alien or aliens, foreigner or foreigners, previous to becoming residents 
or citizens of the United States shall forfeit and pay for every such offence 
the sum of one thousand dollars, which may be sued for and recovered by 
the United States or by any person who shall first bring his action therefor 
including any such alien or foreigner who may be party to any such contract 
or agreement, as debts of like amount are now recovered in the circuit courts 
of the United States, the proceeds to be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States, and separate suits may be brought for each alien or foreigner being 
a party to such contract or agreement aforesaid, and it shall be the duty 
of the district attorney of the proper district to prosecute every such at the 
expense of the United States. 
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Sec. 4. That the master of any vessel who shall knowingly bring within 
the United States on any such vessel, and land, or permit to be landed, from 
any foreign part or place, any alien laborer, mechanic, or artisan who, 
previous to embarkation on such vessel, had entered into contract or agree- 
ment, parol or special, express or implied, to perform labor or service in the 
United States, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not more than five hundred dollars for 
each and every such alien laborer, mechanic or artisan so brought as afore- 
said, and may also be imprisoned for a term not exceeding six months. 

Sec. 5. That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to prevent any 
citizen or subject of any foreign country temporarily residing in the United 
States, either in private or official capacity from engaging, under contract 
or otherwise, persons not residents or citizens of the United States to acts 
as private secretaries, servants, or domestics for such foreigners temporarily 
residing in the United States as aforesaid; nor shall this act be so construed 
as to prevent any person, or persons, partnership, or corporation from engaging, 
under contract or agreement, skilled workmen in foreign countries to perform 
labor in the United States in or upon any new industry not at present 
established in the United States: Provided, , That skilled labor for that purpose 
cannot be otherwise obtained. . . . 

Sec. 6. That all laws or parts of laws conflicting herewith be, and the same 
are hereby, repealed. 

Approved, February 26, 1885. 

— United States Statutes at Large , 48th Cong., 1883-85 Yol. 23, pp. 332-2. 



Reports of the Superintendent and Financial Agent of the Texas Stave 
Penitentiaries for two years ending October 31 , 1886. 

“The Rock Quarries 

“When the change was made in the Capitol Contract from limestone to 
granite, it had been agreed upon as one of the considerations for making 
said change, that the contractor should be furnished with not to exceed oOO 
able bodied convicts, upon the basis of his boarding, clothing, and guarding 
them, the said convicts to be used in doing the granite and stone work for 
the building at the granite and stone quarries. Your Board was called upon 
to furnish these convicts, as the Capitol Board had obligated, and on the 
twenty-fifth of July, 1885, you contracted to do so. The sum of sixty-five 
cents per day for each day’s work performed, was agreed upon as the proper 
amount to cover the cost of feeding, guarding and clothing. 

“Under the excellent management of Captain James G. Snuther and D. 
B. Baykin, in charge of the respective quarry forces, this amount has been 
found amply sufficient to pay all expenses, and sometime more. 

“There forces were made up in due time, under the contract, by the four 
white forces heretofore mentioned from the share farms, by some surplus 
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men from both prisons, and some forces on railroads construction trains, with 
occasionally men direct from the jails. 

“At both quarries Sub-Contractor Wilke has fully complied with his contract 
in the construction of good, comfortable quarters for convicts and guards. 
1 he labor of the convicts has been very satisfactory, and even if the State 
receives no profit from the labor, no expense has been incurred on nearly 500 
convicts for the year; and besides more than one-third of them have become 
very good stone and granite cutters. 

“If any new penitentiaries are constructed of stone or granite, these men 
can be utilized in building them. 

“It is thought that during next spring the work of the convicts, both at 
Burnet and Oatsmanville, will be finished, when some employment will have 
to be found for them. 

“It has been suggested that a permanent prison be established in the 
granite quarry, and the convicts be employed in quarrying and dressing 
granite. The suggestion is a good one, and worthy of adoption as soon as 
there are proper railroad facilities for the transportation of, and a demand 
for, granite.” pp. 19-20. 



Reports of the Superintendent and Financial Agent of the Texas State 
Penitentiaries for Two Years Ending October 31, 1886. 

P. 36, Exhibit No. 9. 

Location of Convicts on hand October 31, 1886, and Escapes and Deaths from 
November 1, 1884, to October 31, 1886, and a List of Mortality. 

Forces Location On Hand Escapes Died 

Oatmanville Quarry Travis Co. 85 2 5 

Burnet Quarry Burnet Co. 337 4 21 

Report of the Superintendent and Financial Agent of the Texas State 
Penitentiaries for Two Years Ending October 31, 1886, p. 92. 

Statement of Receipts and Expenses of Quarry Forces at Burnet and 
Oatmanville to October 31, 1886 



Nov. 1, 1885 to Dec. 31, 

1886 

Dec 1, 1885 to Dec. 31, 
1886 



Average 



Force 


No. of 
Men 


Gross 

Earnings 


Expenses^ 


Net 

Profit 


Burnet 


302 


$43,365.73 


$39,122.84 


$4,242.89 


Oatmanville 


101 


15,646.51 


12,673.72 


2,972.79 






$59,012.24 


$51,796.56 


$7,215.28 



fGuarding, feeding, clothing, medicine, transportation, etc. 
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Circuit Court of the United States for the Fifth Circuit, sitting in the 
Western District of Texas, in the city of Austin, August Term, A.D. 1886. 

The United States vs. Gus Wilke , John V. Farwell, C. B. Farwell and 
Abner Taylor and Amos Babcock — at law. 

To the Hon. Judge of the Court: 

The United States of America, by Rudolph Kleberg, their attorney for the 
Western District of Texas, complaining of Gus Wilke, C. B. Farwell, John 
V. Farwell, Amos Babcock and Abner Taylor, hereinafter styled defendant 
company, would respectfully represent: 

That defendants are resident citizens of, and found at date of service of 
process in this case, in the State of Texas, in Travis County, in said district, 
and subject to the jurisdiction of this Court. 

That said defendants are, and were at the time of the accrual of the cause 
of this action, associated together as a company for the purpose of building 
and constructing a capitol for the State of Texas, in the city of Austin, and 
Travis County, and are known as the Capitol Syndicate, acting by and 
through said Gus Wilke, who styles himself “contractor of capitol building,” 
and said company having office and doing business in the said city of Austin, 
in the County of Travis, State of Texas. That heretofore, to wit: on or 
about the first day of April, A.D., 1886, and since the enactment and approval 
of an act of the Congress of the United States, entitled “An Act to Prohibit 
Importation and Immigration of Foreigners and Aliens under Contract or 
Agreement to perform labor in the United States, its territories and the 
District of Columbia,” passed February 26, 1885, the defending company, 
acting by and through said Gus Wilke and other authorized agents, especially 
through on Geeorge Berry, did unlawfully and knowingly assist, solicit and 
encourage the transportation and immigration into the United States of 
America a great number of aliens and foreigners, among others one Alexander 
Moore, who was then, on the first day of April, 1886, a resident of Abeideen, 
Scotland, in the Kingdom of Great Britain, and a subject of Queen Victoiia, 
under a certain contract and agreement between defending company and 
said Alexander Moore, for said Moore to perform labor and services for said 
defending company in the United States; to wit, in the capitol building. City 
of Austin, County of Travis, State of Texas, as a cutter of granite, which 
said contract was made between defending company and said Moore previous 
to his importation and immigration into the United States. That under and 
by virtue of said agreement defendant Company agreed to pay said Alexander 
Moore, and did prepay him a portion of the passage money and fare charged 
for the transportation of said Moore from Aberdeen, Scotland, as aforesaid, 
to the City of Austin, in Texas, in the United States to wit: The sum of 
three pounds and ten shillings sterling, of the value of about $12.00 in the 
currency of said United States. 

That in pursuance of said agreement and thereafter, to wit, on or about the 
15th day of April, A.D., 1886, the said Alexander Moore, with about eighty- 
six other aliens and foreigners, and resident citizens of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
as aforesaid, which eighty-six aliens, as aforesaid, were employed by defendant 
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company, under similar contract, left said town of Aberdeen, under said 
contract, for the purpose of migrating to the United States to labor and work 
as a cutter of granite for said defendant company, at the capitol building 
at Austin, in the County of Travis, in the State of Texas, and of the United 
States of America; and said Alexander Moore arrived at said city of Austin, 
Texas, under said contract, on or about the tenth day of May, A.D., 1886, 
and did immediately after his said arrival at said capitol building, at Austin, 
Texas, begin to work as a cutter of granite for said defendant company, under 
said contract, contrary to the form of the statute of the United States afore- 
said: Wherefor the said defendant company forfeited and became liable to 
pay for the said offense as above alleged, to the United States, being the party 
aggrieved thereby, the sum of one thousand ($1,000.00) dollars penalty, as 
provided for in said act of Congress and statute, and thereby, and by force 
of said statute, a cause of action hath accrued to the said United States 
to recover of and from the said defendant company the said sum of one 
thousand dollars so forfeithed, as aforesaid. 

Wherefore, the said United States, by their said attorney, bring this suit 
and pray that defendant company be duly cited to answer this declaration and 
that upon final hearing, the United States have judgment against the defendant 
company for the sum of one thousand dollars and costs of suit and in duty 
bound they will ever press. 

Rudolph Kleberg, 

U.S. Attorney. 

Copied from the Austin Statesman, July 14, 1886. 

No. 2033 

THE UNITED STATES I Pending in United States 

Circuit Court at Austin , Texas 

GUS WILKE , et al 

Be it remembered that on the 24th day of March, 1887, I, Samuel Hopkins, 
a cleik of the Circuit Court of the United States in and for the Western 
District of Texas, at Austin, duly appointed and qualified did call and cause 
to be and personally appear before me at my office in the City of Austin and 
County of Travis, Texas, Thomas Kesson to testify and the truth to say on the 
part and behalf of the Plaintiff in a certain suit or matter of controversy now 
depending and undetermined in the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
Western District of Texas, at law, wherein the United States is Plaintiff, and 
Gus Wilke, John V. Farwell, C. B. Farwell, Abner Taylor and Amos 
Babcock are defendants, having been by me first cautioned and sworn to 
testify the whole truth in the matter of controversy aforesaid, I did carefully 
examine the said Thomas Kesson to testify and say as is shown by the follow- 
ing interrogations and cross interrogations and answers thereto as follows, siz: 
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DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q. 1. What is your name? State whether or not you expect to leave the 

State of Texas before the first Monday in August, 1887. If you do, state 

when and where you are going. 

A. 1. My name is Thomas Kesson. I think I will leave the State before 
said date. I expect to go to Georgia whenever my work is done in Burnet, 
probably in two months. 

Q. 2. When did you come to the State of Texas and to what place did 
you come? 

A. 2. I came to Austin on the second of May, 1886, and from there went 
to Burnet. 

Q. 3. Of what country was you a subject and in what country did you 
reside previous to your coming to Burnet, Texas? 

A. 3. I was a subject of Great Britain and resided in Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Q. 4. Why did you come from Aberdeen, Scotland, to Burnet? 

A. 4. I came because I got a promise of work. 

Q. 5. Where did you get a promise of work? 

A. 5. I got promise of work in Burnet, Texas. 

Q. 6. What character of work? 

A. 6. Stone cutting or rather granite cutting. 

Q. 7. Who, if anyone, employed you and when and where were you 
employed and what was you employed to do? 

A. 7. George Berry let me know to come along with him and that I would 
be employed by Mr. Wilke. I was employed about the 13th day of March 
in Aberdeen, Scotland, to cut granite. 

Q. 8. What representations was made by Berry as to this authority for so 
employing you? 

A. 8. He told me he was employed by Mr. Wilke to get 150 men for him 
to come and cut granite for him in Burnet, Texas. 

Q. 9. How do you know that George Berry was the representative of 
Gus Wilke? 

A. 9. I know it because he told me so. 

Q. 10. Did you see any letters or circulars from Gus Wilke to George 
Berry in reference to your employment aforesaid? 

A. 10. I saw the circular. 

Q. 11. State whether or not you have the original or a copy of the circular 
you $aw. 

A. 11. I never saw the original; I have not a copy. 

Q. 12. Where did you see that copy and in whose possession? 

A. 12. I saw it in Aberdeen, Scotland, in the possession of George Berry. 

Q. 13. State whether or not you have ever cut granite for the Texas state 
capitol. 

A. 13. Yes, sir, I have. 

Q. 14. When did you commence work, where did you work and how long 
did you work? 
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A. 14. I commenced on the 6th of May, 1886; I worked in the Burnet 
yards, or Wilkeville, Texas; I worked until I came here on the 15th of 
March, 1887. 

Q. 15. If the work you did at Wilkeville of which you have just spoken 
was done under any contract or agreement, state when and where and with 
whom said contract or agreement was made. 

A. 15. I agreed to go with George Berry on the 13th of March, 1886, to 
Burnet Texas from Aberdeen. The agreement was made with George Berry. 

Q. 16. For whom was such work done? 

A. 16. I worked for Gus Wilke. 

Q. 17. State whether or not any part of your passage money from Aberdeen, 
Scotland, to Burnet, Texas, was advanced or prepaid. If it was, state the 
amount. 

A. 17. Over $40.00 was paid on my passage. 

Q. 18. Who prepaid that amount? 

A. 18. Mr. Prescott. 

Q. 19. State whether or not you have ever paid the amount so advanced 
or prepaid. 

A. 19. Yes, sir, I have paid it. 

Q. 20. To whom did you pay it and out of what money did you pay it? 

A. 20. I paid it to Gus Wilke out of my earnings for cutting granite at 

Burnet, Texas, for the Texas capitol. 

Q. 21. Why did you pay that amount to Gus Wilke out of your earnings? 

A. 21. Because I saw by the printed copy of the circular I got from Berry 
that I had in my possession that I had to pay said money to Wilke. 

Q. 22. What, if anything, was said at the time the part of your passage 
was advanced by Prescott as to whom the money was to be repaid? 

A. 22. It was said that we should repay this money to Gus Wilke. 

Q. 23. State whether or not you have ever seen the original of the circular 
to which you have referred in your former answers. 

A. 23. No, sir, I never did. 

Q. 24. State whether or not you purchased your ticket from Aberdeen, 
Scotland, to Austin, lexas. If not by whom was it purchased and given you? 

A. 24. I did not purchase it. I believe it was purchased by Mr. Prescott 
and given me by George Berry. 

Q. 25. Who is this man, Prescott, who you have been talking about? 

A. 25. He is a gentleman in London. I don’t know who he is. He must 
have been connected with Mr. Wilke but don’t really know whether he is or not. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q. 1. Where and when were you born? 

A. 1. I was born in Stonehaven, Scotland, on March 20, 1848. 

Q. 2. When did you first leave Scotland? 

A. 2. I left first in March, 1871. 
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Q. 3. To what country did you go when you left Scotland in March, 1871? 

A. 3. I went to Richmond, Virginia. 

Q. 4. To Richmond, Virginia, in the United States? 

A. 4. Yes, sir. 

Q. 5. How long did you remain within the United States after coming to 
Richmond? 

A. 5. I remained about two years and five months. 

Q. 5. To what country did you then go? 

A. 6. I went back to Scotland. 

Q. 7. When did you next leave Scotland? 

A. 7. I don’t remember the year. 

Q. 8. To what country did you go? 

A. 8. I went to England. 

Q. 9. When did you next leave the Kingdom of Great Britain? 

A. 9. I left in 1886. 

Q. 10. Did you while in the United States upon your first trip to this 
country participate in any election, local or general? 

A. 10. I did not. 

Q. 11. Did you during said trip apply for or take out naturalization papers 
as a citizen of the United States? 

A. 11. I did not. 

Q. 12. When did you first meet Gus Wilke and where did you meet him? 

A. 12. I met him first in Houston, Texas, May 2, 1886. 

Q. 13. Had you prior to that time entered into any contract with said 
Gus Wilke to perform any labor or services for said Gus Wilke at Burnet, 
Texas? 

A. 13. No, sir. 

Q. 14. Were you present when any passage money was prepaid on your 
fare from Scotland to the United States? 

A. 14. Yes, I was in the office and saw them pay it. 

Q. 15. By whom was any portion of your passage money prepaid? 

A. 15. Mr. Prescott prepaid my passage money. 

Q. 16. Have you ever seen Mr. Prescott either before or since said passage 
money was prepaid? 

A. 16. No, sir. 

Q. 17. Do you know of your own personal knowledge where Mr. Prescott 
lives? 

A. 17. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. 18. Do you know of your personal knowledge whether or not he was 
an agent of Gus Wilke? 

A. 18. I do not. 

RE EXAMINATION DIRECT 

Q. 1. Do you know by any representation made to you by Prescott or by any 
act or acts on the part of Prescott as to whether or not he was the agent of 
Gus Wilke? 
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A. 1. I thought he was when he gave us our tickets to take us here but 
was not sure. 

(Signed) Thomas Kesson. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this the twenty-fourth day of March, 
1887. 

(Signed) Samuel Hopkings, Clerk 
U.S. Circuit Court, Austin, Texas. 



Suit Pending in the Circuit 
Court of the United States for 
the Western District of Texas 
at Austin. 

I, Samuel Hopkins, clerk of the United States Circuit Court of the Western 
District of Texas, do hereby certify that the reason for taking the foregoing 
deposition of Thomas Kesson witness in the above entitled and numbered 
cause depending in the said Circuit Court of the United States for the Western 
District of Texas, At Austin, Texas, is because the said witness is about to 
go out of the district, and to a greater distance than one hundred miles 
from the place where said cause will be tried. 

I further certify that a notification of the time, and place of taking the 
said depositions of the said witness was made out on the part of the said 
plaintiff, and duly served on John W. Robertson, the attorney of record of 
Defendants Wilke and Taylor, on the 14th day of March, 1887, to be present 
at the taking of said depositions, to put interrogations if they might think 
fit so to do, as is shown by the precept to serve said notice on said Defendants, 
and of the marshal’s return, thereon on file with the papers in said case 
in my office. 

I further certify that on the 24th day of March, 1887, between the hours of 
nine o’clock a.m. and nine o’clock p.m. I was attended at my office in the 
said city of Austin, County of Travis, Texas, by Sneed, Pendexter and 
Burleson, attorneys for the Plaintiff in said case, and by Robertson & 
Williams, attorneys for Defendants Wilke and Taylor, and by said witness, 
Thomas Kesson, he being of sound mild and lawful age and the said witness 
being by me first cautioned, and sworn to certify the whole truth, was 
carefully examined and the depositions of said witness, being by me reduced 
to writing in the presence of said witness, and from his statements, and 
after having the same carefully read to him, by me, he subscribed the same 
in my presence. 

I further certify that I have retained the said depositions in my possession 
for the purpose of sealing up, and depositing the same with my own hand 
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together with this certificate of the reasons aforesaid, for the taking of said 
depositions, in the office of the clerk of the Circuit Court of the United 
States, for the Western District of Texas, at Austin, Texas, in which court 
said cause is pending and for which the same were taken. 

And I do further certify that I am not of counsel nor attorney for either 
of the parties in the said depositions, and caption named, nor in anyway 
interested in the event of the cause named in the said caption. 

(Signed) Samuel Hopkins, Clerk. 

Case No. 2082: Alexander C. Steele 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q. 1. What is your name? State whether or not you expect to leave the 
State of Texas before the first Monday in August, 1887? If you do, when and 
where are you going? 

A. 1. My name is Alexander Steele and I expect to leave the State of 
Texas before the first Monday in August, 1887. I expect to go within one 
week to the State of Missouri. 

Q. 2. When did you come to the State of Texas and to what place did you 
come? 

A. 2. I came to Burnet, Texas, on the second day of May, 1886. 

Q. 3. Of what country were you a subject and where did you reside 
previous to your coming to Burnet, Texas? 

A. 3. I was a subject of Great Britain and resided in Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Q. 4. Why did you come from Aberdeen, Scotland, to Burnet, Texas? 

A. 4. I came to cut granite for the Texas state capitol. 

Q. 5. Who if anyone employed you to cut granite on the Texas state 
capitol at Burnet, Texas? When were you employed, where were you 
employed, and what were you employed to do? 

A. 5. George Berry employed me on or about the eighth of April, 1886, 
as the representative of Gus Wilke, on or about the eighth day of April, 
1886, in Aberdeen, Scotland, to cut granite. 

Q. 6. How do you know that George Berry was the representative of Gus 
W? 

A. 6. Because the papers he showed authorized him to engage men to 
come to Burnet, Texas, to cut granite and the papers bore Gus Wilke’s 
signature. 

Q. 7. State whether or not you saw such papers? 

A. 7. Yes I saw such papers. 

Q. 8. State whether or not you have in your possession the original or a 
copy of the papers you saw. 

A. 8. I have a copy of one of them in my pocket and I lost the other one. 

Q. 9. Please produce the copy you have, write your name across the back 
of it and attach it as part of your answer to this interrogatory and state 
where you got it and from whom. 
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A. 9. I produce it as requested and attach it as part of my answer to 
this interrogatory and write my name across the back as requested. I got 
it in the Friendly Societies Hall in Aberdeen, Scotland, the copies were lying 
on the table and I was told to take two. 

Q. 10. Who told you to take two? 

A. 10. George Berry. 

Q. 11. State whether or not you have ever seen the original paper a copy 
of which you have attached to the foregoing question? If you have when 
and where did you see it and who was in possession of it when you saw it. 

A. 11. Yes I have seen the original. I saw it every day for about a 
week in the beginning of April, 1886,. in Aberdeen, Scotland, and George 
Berry was in possession of it. 

Q. 12. State whether or not you have ever seen it since. If you have, 
when did you see it, where did you see it, and who had it? 

A. 12. Yes I have seen it since. I saw it on the night of March 17, 1887, 
in Four Eyed Browns Saloon, on Congress Avenue, in Austin, Texas and 
Gus Wilke had it. 

Q. 13. State how you know that is how did you recognize the paper you 
saw in Gus Wilke s possession in Four Eyed Browns Saloon on Congress 
Avenue in the city of Austin, Travis County, Texas, as being the same paper 
that you saw in Aberdeen, Scotland, in April, 1886, in the possession of 
George Berry? 

A. 13. Before we left Aberdeen, the original papers were pasted into a 
book belonging to George Berry and I recognized the original paper by 
some of the paste still adhering to the back of it. 

Q. 14. What if anything was said by Gus Wilke at the time said paper 
was exhibited in Four Eyed Browns’ Saloon? 

A. 14. We were kicking that one of the papers he showed us was not 
one of the original papers and he, Gus Wilke, said to George Berry, “George 
is not that all the papers I gave you?” 

Q. 15. What response did George Berry make? 

A. 15. He said yes that was right. 

Q. 16. State whether or not you have ever cut granite for the Texas State 
Capitol at Burnet, Texas? 

A. 16. Yes, I have. 

Q. 17. When did you commence work, how long did you work, and where 
did you work? 

A. 17. I commenced work on May 5, 1886 and I quit work on March 11, 
1887. I worked at Burnet, Texas. 

Q. 18. If the work you did at Burnet, Texas, of which you have just 

spoken was done under any contract or agreement, state when and where and 

with whom said contract or agreement was made. 

A. 18. I had a verbal agreement on or about the 8th day of April, 1886, 

in Aberdeen, Scotland, with George Berry for Gus Wilke. 

Q. 19. For whom was such work done? 

A. 19. For Gus Wilke. 
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Q. 20. State whether or not any part of your passage money from Aber- 
deen, Scotland, to Burnet, Texas, was advanced or prepaid. If yes state the 
amount and by whom said amount was advanced or prepaid? 

A. 20. Yes. My ticket was purchased for me. It cost about $38.00 the 
part that was advanced I mean, and it was advanced by Prescott. 

Q. 21. Who was Mr. Prescott? 

A. 21. Mr. Prescott is secretary of the loan association. 

Q. 22. State whether or not you have ever repaid the amount so advanced 
or prepaid? 

A. 22. Yes I have repaid that amount. 

Q. 23. To whom did you repay it and out of what money did you repay it? 

A. 23. I paid the first installment to Gus Wilke, and the next was kept off 
by his paymaster out of my earnings cutting granite. 

Q. 24. Why did you pay the said amount to Gus Wilke out of your earnings 
cutting granite? 

A. 24. Because it was part of the agreement. 

Q. 25. With whom, if any one, did you agree to repay the amount so 
advanced or prepaid and when and where was the agreement made? 

A. 25. I agreed with George Berry, on or about the 8th day of April, 1886, 
in Aberdeen, Scotland. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q. 1. In answer to the first cross question you will sign your name below 
it as you usually and customarily sign such name. 

A. 1. Alex. Steele. 

Q. 2. What is your full name? 

A. 2. My full name is Alexander Charles Steele. 

Q. 3. Have you not as a usual custom signed pay rolls and receipts for 
work which you have done by the signature: “Alex. C. Steele”? 

A. 3. No, I don’t think I have. I generally sign my name in the pay rolls 
as I saw it entered against me and in the subpoena served against me it was 
written Alexander Steele therefore I signed my name so across that agreement 
paper. 

Q. 4. Have you signed your true name in your answer to your first cross 
interrogatory herein. 

A. 4. Yes, sir. 

Q. 5. In what sense have you answered this question, “Yes sir,” and did 
you so answer it because counsel for the government suggested in your 
hearing that if your name was Alexander C. Steele, then the signature as 
you had written it contained your true name? 

A. 5. I answered it in the sense that I know my own name. I did not 
answer it for the reason given. 

Q. 6. Is not Alexander Charles Steele your name? 

A. 6. Yes, I believe it is. 

Q. 7. Is Alexander Steele your full name? 

A. 7. No sir. 
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Q. 8. Sign your full name in answer to this cross inte^ogatory. 

A. 8. Alexander Charles Steele. 

Q. 9. When and where were you bom? 

A. 9. I was born on the 10th day of July, 1886 (?) in Wartle in Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland. 

Q. 10. When did you first leave Scotland? 

A. 10. I first left on the 15th day of April, 1886. 

Q. 11. When did you first see George Berry? 

A. 11. I think it was in the first week in April, 1886. 

Q. 12. When did you first meet Gus Wilke, and where? 

A. 12. I met him on May 2, 1886, at Houston, Texas. 

Q. 13. Did you ever meet Gus Wilke before you came into the U.S.? 

A. 13. No, sir. 

Q. 14. When are you going to Missouri and to what part of that state are 
you going? 

A. 14. I am going in a few days to Graniteville or St. Louis; I am not 
sure which. 

Q. 15. Have you the promise of work as a granite cutter at either of said 
places, or elsewhere? 

A. 15. No, sir. 

Q. 16. Do you expect to work there and if so in what kind of work do you 
expect to engage? 

A. 16. Yes I expect to work there and as a stone cutter or builder. 

Q. 17. Do you say that you were employed by George Berry on or about 
April 8, 1886, in Aberdeen, Scotland, to work for Gus Wilke cutting granite 
for the Texas state capitol at Burnet Texas? 

A. 17. Yes, sir. 

Q. 18. Do you say that you made a verbal agreement with George Berry 
on or about April 8, 1886, in Aberdeen, Scotland, under which you did work 
for Gus Wilke cutting granite for the Texas state capitol as aforesaid? 

A. 18, Yes, sir. 

Q. 19. When you speak of being employed by George Berry as aforesaid, 
do you mean that such employment and the verbal agreement aforesaid are 
the same? 

A. 19. Yes, sir. 

Q. 20. When and where was that verbal agreement made? 

A. 20. On or about April 8, 1886, in the Friendly Societies Hall in Aber- 
deen, Scotland. 

Q. 21. Why do you say in answer to all questions which have been pro- 
pounded you in reference to dates that it was on or about date which you 
answer? Do you or do you not know the day on which you made your pre- 
tended verbal agreement with George Berry aforesaid? 

A. 21. Because I don’t want to swear to anything but what I am sure of and 
I don’t know the exact day on which I made said agreement. 

Q. 22. Between what dates was said agreement made? 

A. 22. I think between the 8th and the 12th of April, 1886. 
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Q. 23. In whose presence was it made? 

A. 23. In the presence of George Berry, George Grant and I don’t remember 
any more at present. Also Alexander Moore. 

Q. 24. State fully everything that was said or done by yourself and by 
George Berry in making said pretended verbal agreement to cut granite as 
aforesaid? 

A. 24. George Berry told me all about the job and about the climate, and 
about there being good water here and that there was shade going to be put 
up, and that Gus Wilke had a steam traveler that there was labourers there 
to turn those rocks and that we would have a big pile of rocks there which 
we would never have to wait for and that the quarry was fifteen miles distant 
and that there was a large number of convicts there some quarrying and some 
cutting rock and that if we would agree to come with him our passage money 
would be advanced all excepting one pound five shillings, which we had to pay 
part of it as a security that we would come when the expedition started and 
part of the money went for our ship kit and to transfer our baggage from 
Greenock station to the boat. Also that it would require at least 18 months 
steady granite cutting to complete cutting stone for the building and that we 
had to pay back our advanced fares. Single men had to pay it out of their 
first months pay and married men had sometime longer that is about all. 

Q. 25. Is that all you remember said or done at that time by yourself or 
George Berry? 

A. 25. No, sir. 

Q. 26. Why did you not answer fully to the former question and what 
further was said or done? 

A. 26. I did not recollect when I finished my last answer what I do now. 
I asked him why the job was scabbed and he told me that the National Granite 
Cutters Union scabbed the job unjustly and that it was scabbed nearly three 
months before they commenced to cut rock, or before there was convicts 
employed but that the convicts would be discharged when we arrived at the 
Burnet, Texas, and that was the only fault the stone Cutters Union had against 
it, and that we could get board and lodging from 16 to 18 and 20 dollars per 
month. I think this is all I can remember at present. 

Q. 27. Is this all you can remember that was said or done by yourself or 
George Berry at the time of making the pretended verbal agreement with said 
George Berry as aforesaid? 

A. 27. Yes that is all I remember at present. 

Q. 28. What do you mean by the job having been scabbed? 

A. 28. I mean that union stone cutters or laborers belonging to any labor 
organization could not work upon the said scabbed job without degrading 
themselves in the eyes of the union or labor organization and also made them- 
selves liable to a fine before they could again enter such unions or work 
alongside union men. 

Q. 29. Was the job of granite cutting for the Texas State Capitol at Burnet 
and elsewhere scabbed by the labor organization of the U. S., if so when ? 

A. 29. I know it was scabbed but I don’t know when. 
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Q. 30. Was it scabbed before or after you came to the U. S.? 

A. 30. It was scabbed before we came to the U. S. 

Q. 31. The job being scabbed was it possible to procure within the U. S. 
a sufficient number of granite cutters to carry out the work thereon under the 
contract with the State of Texas? 

A. 31. I don’t believe he could have got a sufficient number of scabs. 

Q. 32. Are you a member of any labor organization? If so of what organ- 
ization and when did you become such member? 

A. 32. No, sir, I am not. 

Q. 33. Do you expect to join any labor organization in the U. S.? 

A. 33. Yes, sir. 

Q. 34. What labor organization to you expect to join? 

A. 34. If I work at granite cutting I intend to join the National Stone 
Cutters Union and if I work at building I don’t need to do that. 

Q. 35. Have any fines been imposed on you for cutting granite for the 
Texas State Capitol by any labor organization; if so by what organization and 
what is the aggregate amount of such fines? 

A. 35. I have heard that there is a fine imposed by the National Granite 
Cutters Union and one of the fines is $150.00 that is by one branch and I have 
also heard one hundred dollars, and I also heard they could not impose a fine 
on us at all because we were never members and never broke no pledges. 

Q. 36. From whom did you hear that they could impose no fines upon you 
for cutting granite for the capitol, it being a scabbed job? 

A. 36. I heard it from George Berry. 

Q. 37. Did you hear the same thing from any other person? 

A. 37. Yes, from Gus Wilke. 

Q. 38. Did you hear the same thing from any other person? 

A. 38. Yes from George Illman. 

Q. 39. Did you hear the same thing from any other person or persons? 

A. 39. No, sir. 

Q. 40. From whom did you hear that a fine had been or would be imposed 
upon you for cutting granite as aforesaid? 

A. 40. I heard that from everybody mostly. 

Q. 41. Give the names of every person from whom you heard a fine had 
been, or could be, imposed as aforesaid upon you for cutting granite at 
Burent, Texas. 

A. 41. I was first told at New York. I don’t know their names they were 
representatives of the Stone Cutters Union and I also heard at Burnet from 
James McIntosh, George McKnight, Alexander Scott, William Birse, Robert 
Cheyne, John Ross and several others that I don’t remember the names of. 

Q. 42. Did you ever hear that you could not be fined for doing such work 
or that you had been or would be fined for doing the same from a man named 
Constable' or Whitehead, being the same who entered the Commissioners’ 
office with you after dinner? 

A. 42. No, sir. 

Q. 43. Did you never talk with said Constable or Whitehead about such 
fines or about the terms on which you could enter labor organizations? 
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A. 43. No, I never talked about the terms I could enter labor organizations 
and not to my recollection about fines aforesaid. 

Q. 44. Do you say that George Berry acted as the representative of Gus 
Wilke in employing you to cut granite on the Texas state capitol? 

A. 44. Yes, sir. 

Q. 45. Do you make that statement from your personal knowledge? 

A. 45. Yes, sir. 

Q. 46. Did you hear Gus Wilke authorize George Berry to employ you? 

A. 46. No, sir. 

Q. 47. Did you see Gus Wilke authorize George Berry to employ you? 

A. 47. No, sir. 

Q. 48. Have you any other knowledge as to the authority of George Berry 
than that which you obtained from the papers bearing Gus Wilke’s signature 
about which you have heretofore testified? 

A. 48. Yes. 

Q. 49. Where and when did you obtain such further knowledge? 

A. 49. Part of the knowledge I obtained after I came here by Gus Wilke 
accepting and carrying out the verbal agreement made with George Berry in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, as his representative and also on the night of March 17, 
1887, in “Four Eyed Browns’ ”, he told me that if ever he wanted more men 
he would send to Scotland after them and I asked him if he would bring them 
over the same as he brought us and he said no he would know the law 
better first. 

Q. 50. Were you instructed before you came here today to rush in where 
ever there was an appearance of relevancy and despite all objections, any 
testimony which you might think unfavorable to the defendant in this case? 

A. 50. No, sir, I was instructed by nobody. 

Q. 51. Do you then so conduct yourself because of any prejudice which you 
have in the case or because of any ill will which you bear to any of the 
defendants? 

A. 51. No, sir. 

Q. 52. Where and from whom did you get the papers which you have 
attached to your direct interrogations herein? 

A. 52. I got it in the Friendly Societies Hall in Aberdeen, Scotland; they 
were lying on the office table and George Berry told me to take two of them. 

Q. 53. What became of the other one? If you lost it, state when and where. 

A. 53. I lost it in Burnet, Texas; I don’t know when. 

Q. 54. What did you do with the one which you have attached to your 
answer herein and in what different places have you kept it since you have 
obtained it as aforesaid? 

A. 54. I got it in a pocket book and I have kept it in a trunk and I have 
had it in several of my pockets. 

Q. 55. Have you had it in your possession continuously since you obtained 
it as aforesaid? 

A. 55. No, but it has never been out of my sight. 

Q. 56. How often and in the possession of what other persons has said 
paper been? 
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A. 56. I can’t exactly say how often it has been in the possession of Gus 
Green, James McIntosh, and I showed it to a man on the lower end of the 
avenue; I don’t know his name. 

Q. 57. Have you named all the persons whom you can remember to whom 
you have shown said paper from the time it came into your possession up to 
the time you showed it here and had it attached to your answers? 

A. 57. Yes, sir, all I can remember at present. 

Q. 58. Have you never shown it to Mr. Constable or Whitehead above 
referred to? 

A. 58. No, sir. 

Q. 59. State whether or not you signed the instrument which the commis- 
sioner now exhibits to you. If so write your name across the back thereof and 
attach the same and make it a part of your answer to this interrogatory. 

A. 59. Yes, sir, I signed said instrument and write my name across the 
back of it and attach it as part of my answer to this question. 

REDIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q. 1. By what name are you ordinarily known and called? 

A. 1. Alic or Alick Steele. 

Q. 2. In the verbal agreement of which you have spoken during your cross 
examination as having been made with George Berry as the representative of 
Gus Wilke on or about the 8th day of April, 1886, to cut granite in Burnet, 
Texas, was the time, place, terms and party for whom you were to work fully 
agreed upon and understood by and between you and said Berry? 

A. 2. Everything was agreed upon at the time and there was no exact 
time specified. 

Q. 3. State whether or not you have ever seen a scale of prices to be paid 
for work by Gus Wilke at Burnet, Texas, on the Texas state capitol to granite 
cutters. If you have when and where did you first see said scale of prices 
and in whose possession? 

A. 3. I first saw said scale of prices in Aberdeen, Scotland, in the month 
of April, 1886, in the possession of George Berry. 

Q. 4. Did that scale of prices constitute a part of or enter into the verbal 
agreement had with George Berry of which you have spoken? 

A. 4. Yes, sir. 

Q. 5. State whether or not in the verbal agreement had with George Berry 
as aforesaid you were to be paid in accordance with said scale of prices for 
work done as a granite cutter for Gus Wilke at Burnet, Texas. 

A. 5. Yes, sir. 

Q. 6. Was it not alone under and by virtue of the verbal agreement had 
with George Berry as aforesaid in Aberdeen, Scotland, that you left Aberdeen 
to come to Burnet, Texas, and cut granite on the Texas State Capitol for Gus 
Wilke? 

A. 6. Yes, sir. 

Q. 7. State under what circumstances you signed your name to the instru- 
ment exhibited to you by the commissioner and upon which you have written 
your name and attached to your answer to the 59th cross interrogatory. 
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A. 7. I understood that if I did not sign that paper I would get discharged 
and at that time I had no money to take me out of the place. 

Q. 8. Read the paper and state whether the statements contained therein 
are true or false. 

A. 8. I have read the paper and the statements are not true. 

Q. 9. Do you know of your own knowledge that any fines have been imposed 
upon you by any labor organization in the United States? 

A. 9. No, sir. 

Q. 10. Do you know of your own knowledge whether or not it was possible 
to secure skilled granite cutters within the borders of the U. S. to cut the 
granite to be used in the state capitol at the time you commenced work for 
Gus Wilke at Burnet? 

A. 10. I do not. 

RE CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q. 1. Did you truly answer cross interrogatory No. 27? 

A. 1. Yes, I believe so. 

Q. 2. From whom did you understand that if you did not sign the paper 
upon which you have written your name and attached to your answer to the 
fifth cross interrogatory you would get discharged? 

A. 2. I cannot mention any one in particular; it was the general talk in 
the place at that time. 

Q. 3. Did any one threaten to discharge you if you did not sign said paper? 
If so, state who. 

A. 3. No, sir. 

Q. 4. Did any one threaten you with any penalty or offer you any reward 
to induce you to sign said paper? If so, who? 

A. 4. No one threatened me or offered me any reward but I understood 
others had been threatened. 

Q. 5. From whom did you understand others had been threatened? 

A. 5. I understood it from several of the boys in the yard talking about it; 
I don’t remember their names. 

Q. 6. Did you under these circumstances and without any protest sign your 
name to said paper? 

A. 6. Yes, sir. 

Q. 7. Do you say said paper is false? 

A. 7. Yes, sir. 

Q. 8. Did you know then that said paper was false? 

A. 8. Yes, sir. 

Q. 9. Did you then sign your name to a lie? 

A. 9. Yes, sir, under the circumstances I did. 

Q. 10. Were the circumstances which you have stated sufficient to induce 
you to sign a lie? 

A. 10. Yes at that time I thought so, because at that time I was without 
money and understood from others in the public papers that every union and 
trade organization wanted to see us starve. 
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Math 1 !! W m7? haVC y ° U bee " St ° PPing SiDCe y ° U Came t0 Austin on 

A. 11. I have been stopping at the Shipman house. 

PLAINTIFF REEXAMINES 

Q. 1. How many men came with you from Aberdeen, Scotland, to Burnet 
cap X itol? f ° r tHe PUrP ° Se ° f CUtting granite for Gus Wilke on the Texas state 
A. 1. I believe about sixty. 

Q. 2. Is it not a fact that a large number if not all of the sixty men that 

Wilke for th y °T aS ^ W T “ BUrnet ’ TeXaS ’ CUMing granite f0r Gus 

Wilke for the Texas state capitol at the time said paper above referred to was 

presented for your signature ? 

A. 2. I believe the most of them were there. 

Q. 3. Was it not generally understood by the men above referred to that 
suci a paper or one of like character would be presented for their signature 
before same was presented? 

A. 3. I really don’t know. 

Q. 4. Was it not understood that they would be discharged if they did not 
sign said paper when requested? 

A. 4. I believe so but don’t exactly know. 

(Signed) Alex C. Steele. 

(The following was attached to the deposition) 

“I the undersigned to certify that I made no contract of any character 
whatsoever with Gus Wilke or with any other person or persons for said Gus 
Wilke to perform any service or labor of any kind for said Gus Wilke previous 
to my becoming a resident of the United States of America. 

^ Alick C. Steele. 

W. Martin } Witnesses Burnet, July 30, 1886. 

Case No. 2080: George Edwards 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 

,, Q ' \ Jf hat is yol ' r name? Do y° u expect to leave the State of Texas before 

going" M ^ m AUgUSt ’ 188?? If y ° U d °’ St3te When and where you are 

A. 1. My name is George Edwards. I expect to leave before said date. I 

can t say when but expect to go to Scotland. 

Q. 2. When and to what place did you come in Texas? 

A. 2. I came on the 2nd of May to Burnet, Texas. 

Q. 3. Of what country was you a subject, and in what country did you 
reside previous to your coming to Burnet? 
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A. 3. I was a subject and resident of Great Britain. I resided in Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

Q. 4. Why did you come from Aberdeen, Scotland, to Burnet, Texas? 

A. 4. To try and better myself. 

Q. 5. How did you expect to better yourself? 

A. 5. I expected to get bigger prices in cutting stone. 

Q. 6. Cutting stone where and for whom? 

A. 6. For Gus Wilke at Burnet, Texas. 

Q. 7. What reason had you to believe that you would get a better price for 
cutting stone for Gus Wilke at Burnet? 

A. 7. I knew from the prices we had at home. 

Q. 8. What were the prices you had at Aberdeen, Scotland? 

A. 8. We could only make in the old country four shillings six pence 

Scotch money and in this country we could make from three to four dollars 
per day. 

Q. 9. Did you make a contract or agreement to cut granite for the Texas 
State Capitol in Burnet, Texas, before your departure from Aberdeen, Scot- 
land? If you did, with whom was said contract or agreement made, when was 
it made, where was it made and what was to be done under the contract? 

A. 9. I made no contract or agreement, but we were told the bill of prices. 

Q. 10. Do you know George Berry? 

A. 10. Yes. 

Q. 11. Where did you meet him first? Who, if anyone, was he representing? 

A. 11. I met him first in Aberdeen, Scotland, and he was representing 

Gus Wilke. 

Q. 12. Didn’t he as the representative of Gus Wilke induce you by repre- 
sentations made to come to Burnet, Texas, for the purpose of cutting granite 
for the Texas State Capitol? 

A. 12. No. 

Q. 13. When did you arrive in Texas? 

A. 13. I arrived on the 2nd of May, 1886. 

Q. 14. State whether or not you have ever cut granite for the Texas State 
Capitol at Burnet, Texas. 

A. 14. Yes, I have. 

Q. 15. Have you been employed by anyone else except Gus Wilke since 
you have been in Texas? 

A. 15. Not to my knowledge. I might and might not. I have always been 
paid by Gus Wilke as far as I know. 

Q. 16. State whether or not any part of your passage money from Aberdeen, 
Scotland, to Burnet, Texas, was advanced or prepaid. If so, what amount? 

A. 16. Part was prepaid, the amount was $38.00. 

Q. 17. Who prepaid that amount? 

A. 17. Mr. Prescott prepaid it as far as I know. 

Q. 18. State whether or not you have ever returned the amount so advanced 
or prepaid. 

A. 18. I have. 
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Q. 19. lo whom did you pay it and out of what money did you pay it? 

A. 19. I paid it to Gus Wilke out of my earnings. 

Q. 20. Why did you pay that amount to Gus Wilke? 

A. 20. Because we promised to pay it. 

Q. 21. When, where, and to whom, and under what circumstances was that 
promise made? 

A. 21. It was made on the 13th or 14th of April, 1886, to Mr. Prescott, 
that if we went out to Texas we would have to pay that money back. 

Q. 22. Why were you coming to Texas? 

A. 22. To work. 

Q. 23. What character of work were you to do? 

A. 23. To cut stone for the capitol of Texas. 

Q. 24. For Gus Wilke? 

A. 24. For Gus Wilke. 

Q. 25. With whom was that agreement made? 

A. 25. There was no agreement made. 

Q. 26. Who did you agree with in Aberdeen, Scotland, to come to Texas 
and cut stone? 

A. 26. I can t say I agreed to come to Texas and cut granite with anyone. 
Only I promised George Berry to do so. 

Q. 27. And upon that promise part of your passage money was prepaid 
was it not? 

A. 27. Yes. 

Q. 28. For whom did you work at Burnet? 

A. 28. I worked for Gus Wilke. 

Q. 29. Was all the work you did at Burnet, Texas, of which you have 
spoken done under the contract, agreement or promise, that you made with 
George Berry in Aberdeen, Scotland, on or about the 13th or 14th of April, 
1886? 

A. 29. Yes, as far as I know. 

Q. 30. Was that contract, promise or agreement made in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, with and to George Berry as the representative of Gus Wilke? 

A. 30. Yes. 

Q. 31. How did you know George Berry was the representative of Gus 
Wilke? Did you see any letters or circulars from Gus Wilke to Berry and what 
representations were made to you by Berry indicating that he was the agent of 
Gus Wilke? 

A. 31. George Berry told us he was the agent of Gus Wilke. 

Q. 32. Have you got the original of the letter or letters, circular or circulars, 
that you saw in Aberdeen, Scotland, from Gus Wilke to Berry? If not, have 
you a copy? If not, have you had a copy? If you have, where is it? 

A. 32. I have not the original, I have not a copy. I have had a copy and 
it is in Aberdeen, Scotland. 

CROSS EXAMINATION. 

Q. 1. Were you born in Scotland? 

A. 1. Yes, I was born in Scotland. 
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Q. 2. When did you first leave Scotland? 

A. 2. I left Scotland on April 15, 1886. 

Q. 3. Did you see any portion of your passage money prepaid? 

A. 3. No, sir. I paid $38.00 in Texas and $5.00 in Aberdeen. 

Q. 4. Did you see any other person pay any portion of your passage money? 

A. 4. No, sir. 

Q. 5. When do you expect to leave the State of Texas? 

A. 5. I can’t say about the month of May as far as I know. 

RE DIRECT EXAMINATION 

Q. 1. What was the name of the steamer on which you crossed the ocean 

from Great Britain to New York? 

A. 1. I crossed to New York on the steamer Circassion. 

Q. 2. How many days were you coming over? 

A. 2. Ten or eleven days. 

Q. 3. What was the date you landed in New York? 

A. 3. I think it was the 28th day of April, 1886. 

Q. 4. How did you travel from New York to Texas? Was you alone or in 
company with others? If in company with others, who was in charge of the 
party? If you traveled by rail who purchased the tickets, who furnished your 
meals from the time you landed in New York until you arrived in Burnet, 
Texas ? 

A. 4. We came from New York by steamer to Norfolk, from Norfolk by 
the Old Dominion line to Arson, from Arson to Burnet by rail. I was in com- 
pany with others; I believe Berry was the principal man in the party. The 
Anchor Line Company furnished the tickets from New York to Texas. I 
partly furnished my meals myself; I think it was Berry who furnished the 
meals as far as I know. 

Q. 5. Who paid them? 

A. 5. George Berry paid for them partly. 

(Signed) George Edwards. 

Testimony of Andreiv Durner , Case No. 2051. 

Q. Do you know whether it was possible to employ skilled granite cutters 
in the United States to do the work required to be done in the construction of 
the Texas state capitol at the time you begun to do such work? 

A. Deputation was waiting us at Castle Gardens, and one of them told me 
that if he had given in to the rules of the union they could have given him two 
for every one that he wanted. 

Q. From what organization did said deputation come? 

A. They came from the Granite Cutters’ Union. 

Q. Did one of them tell you that if Gus Wilke had given in to the rules of 
the Granite Cutters’ Union said union could have furnished him two men for 
every one he wanted? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. Did he tell you in ivhat respect Gus Wilke refused to give in to the rules 
oi the Union and if so state it. 

A. He said it was on the convict labor question on which they could not 
agree. 

Q. Did he tell you that until Gus Wilke gave in to the rules of the Union 
do his workT 16 C ° U W n0t empl ° y granite cutters in Oie United States to 

A. He told me there was settlement between Gus Wilke and the union by 
which no union men could work with him and remain in the union. 

Q. Are you a member of any labor organization? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Are the statements in the paper you signed correct? (The paper referred 

to is the one that employees at Burnet were forced to sign saying that they 

had no contract to do work for Gus Wilke before leaving Scotland ) 

A. I signed the paper but was sick at the time, and didn’t believe in it. 

When I was do ing it all the rest had signed it up to that time and I didn’t 

unk it was much harm in me putting down my name on it. 

Q. Are the statements contained in that paper true or false? 

A. To my knowledge false. 

******** 

******* 

... I never worked on a scab job before. 

jgg* 1 ” 8 3 SCah job upon which y° u have been at work since the first of 
A. 1 he unions recognize it as a scab job. 

Affidavit of John Troup 

State of Vermont, Washington County, s. s. 

John Troup, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is twenty-eight years 

vearf : T b °-' n (Exceptin g a Prions residence of four 

Great R .f merlca) ln Peterhead Aberdeen-shire, Scotland in the Kingdom of 
Gnat Britain and Ireland. That on or about the 12th day of April, a.d., 1886 

Berrv wh Wn ,T Sc ° tland ’ he entered *to a contract with one George’ 

y o represented himself to be the agent of one Gus Wilke to go to the 
city of Austin in the State of Texas in the United States of America to work 
in cutting granite. It was further agreed by said Berry in behalf of said Wilke 
at a portion of the passage money or fare charged for the transportation of 
deponent from Aberdeen to the city of Austin, to wit: the sum of about three 
p0 ™ s ten shlllln s s sterling would be advanced and paid by said Wilke 

X / sTlZ fUrth6r tha r theieafter ’ and ° r ab ° a ‘ ‘1- 15th day of 
" n P ” ’ A - D -_l 886 : in pursuance of the above mentioned contract, deponent in 

Z7 y TIT Y 3nd ab ° Ut 86 other workmen, who informed deponent 
that they had been engaged to do similar work and who were similarly assisted 
and whose transportation had been advanced, left said town of IbeX n, 
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Scotland, with the intention of coming to this country and going to the State 
of Texas to work for said Wilke as a cutter of granite. 

And deponent further says that he was and is a citizen of the Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland and a subject of the Queen of said Kingdom. 

And deponent further says that in pursuance of the above mentioned con- 
tract, said Berry caused to be prepaid deponents transportation from said City 
of Aberdeen to the town of Greenock in said Kingdom and from thence to 
the city of New York by the British Steamship “Circassia” of the Anchor line 
of Steamers, and that he arrived at the port of New York on the 26th day of 
Apirl a.d. 1886. 

And deponent further says that he was informed by said Berry and verily 
believes the fact to be, that said Wilke is at present a resident of the city of 
Austin in the State of Texas. 

And deponent further says that of the whole number of workmen who were 
brought to the port of New York pursuant to the above mentioned contract and 
whose transportation or a portion thereof was prepaid as above mentioned, 55 
left said city of New York with said Berry with the intention of going to said 
city of Austin on the 26th day of April a.d. 1886. 

(Signed) John Troup. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me at Barre in said County of Washington 
and State of Vermont this 25th day of June a.d. 1886. 

T. B. Boyce, Notary Public. 



Austin, Texas, Friday August 16, 1889. 

The U. S. v. Gus Wilke and Abner Turner 

This day, August 16, 1889, this cause came on for trial and thereupon came 
the parties, A. J. Evans, U. S. Attorney for the Plaintiff, and the defendants by 
their attorneys Robertson, Williams, and Doom; and both parties announced 
themselves ready for trial, and a stipulation waiving a jury having been filed, 
the plaintiff dismisses her suit as to the defendant Abner Turner; and defend- 
ant Gus Wilke now here withdraws his demurrers and pleas heretofore filed, 
and admits plaintiff’s proofs, and says nothing in bar of plaintiff’s right to 
have her judgment as prayed for; It is therefore ordered, adjudged, and 
decreed by the court that the defendant Abner Turner go hence without day, 
and that plaintiff have and recover of and from the defendant, Gus Wilke, the 
sum of one thousand dollars and all costs of suit and that plaintiff have her 
execution therefor provided that such execution, as per agreement filed, shall 
be stayed for twelve months to enable the defendant to apply for relief to 
Washington, and, should negotiations for relief not be closed at the end of 
twelve months, then a further stay of six months is given. 

Note appended to decision: “This judgment is satisfied in full, the defend- 
ant Gus Wilke, having paid me the full amount required by the Warrant of 
Commutation issued by the President of the United States, dated February 16, 
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1893, to wit: The sura of $8,000,000 being the principal of the judgment of this 
case and seven others in addition to which he has also paid me all costs in 
this case, and in Numbers 2026 to 2088 inclusive, whereby the judgment in each 
and all said cases are fully satisfied under the terms of said Warrant of 
Commutation. 

March 8 > 1893 ‘ B. G. Duval, Clerk.” 

—From Minutes of the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Texas, March 8, 1893. 

Department of Justice 
Office of Solicitor of The Treasury 

Washington, D.C. 

August 29, 1890. 

Sir: 

At the request of Hon. Gilbert A. Pierce, U. S. Senator from North Dakota, 
}0U are authorized to cause a stay of execution upon the judgments obtained in 
your District against Gus Wilke et al, until February Term, 1891, provided the 
interests of the Government will not be prejudiced by such course. 

F. A. Reeve, 

Acting Solicitor. 

Andrew J. Evans, Esq. 

United States Attorney 
San Antonio, Texas. 

—From Federal Court records, Austin, T exas 



A letter Jrom the Attorney General transmitting a statement of the number of 
suits or prosecutions instituted under the Alien Contract Labor Law, 
in response to resolution of the House of January 28, 1890. 

Presented February 14, 1890. 

Western District of Texas 

onus ma s G " S Wilke ’ et al ~ Violation of Act of Feb. 25, 1885 
(corn’d) “ “ “ Vi0,ati0n of Act of Feb. 25, 1885 

Date commenced Amount sued for Date of Judgment Amount 

fZ f 7 ’ 0 ’!! 6 $1 ’ 00a °° Aug. 7, 1889 * 1,000 

(clnt’d) g ' ’ 63 ’°° a00 Aug. 7, 1889 63,000 

Return of Execution, Etc . 

Execution stayed for twelve months on payment of costs to give defend- 
ants time to apply to Congress for relief; $705.00 costs paid into Treasury. 

Source: 51st Cong., 1st Sess., House of Representatives. 
Miscellaneous Document No. 206. 
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Resolution presented to the Knights of Labor Assembly in 1887. 

“B. D. A. 78, of Texas. 

Whereas, D. A. 78 has pending before the United States Court, at Austin, 
Texas, sixty-five cases, in which a corporation known as the I exas Capital 
Syndicate is prosecuted for the importation of contract labor from Europe, and 

Whereas, the District Assembly has no money to further prosecute these 
cases; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the General Assembly appropriate $5,000 for the purpose of 
assisting in the prosecution.” 

The Committee on Finance made the following report on the resolution: 

“Your committee on Finance, to which was referred Document No. 128, 
concerning the prosecution of the Capital Syndicate of Texas, would respect- 
fully report as follows: We recommend that the matter be referred to the 
General Executive Board.” 

The motion to adopt the recommendation lost, 60 to 62. It was then moved 
that the sum of $5,000 be appropriated and applied to prosecute the Capitol 
Syndicate. Representative Gould, of Indiana, moved that “$5,000” be stricken 
out and “$2,000” be inserted. It was then moved to amend by substituting 
as follows: 

“Ordered, That the sum of $5000 lie set aside, and such part thereof as may 
be needed be used for the purpose of prosecuting the Capitol Syndicate oi 
Texas.” 

On motion of Rept. Short, Massachusetts, the previous . question was 
ordered. The vote recurring upon the amendment of Rept. Blain, the amend- 
ment was adopted and the motion as thus amended was then adopted. 

—Proceedings of the General Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor for 1887, pp. 1697, 1749. 



A circular issued by the Austin Assembly of the Knights 
of Labor, August 10, 1886 

To the Noble Order of the Knights of Labor, Granite Cutter’s 
Scots Stone Cutter’s Union, and all Union Men of N. A.: 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: The capitol building of the State of Texas is at 
present under construction by a syndicate of Chicago capitalists. They have 
in their employment 600 convicts, given them by the capitol board, over the 
protest of the Knights of Labor of Texas. The National Granite Cutter’s Union, 
at the request of Capital Assembly No. 2,182, Knights of Labor, of this city, 
scabbed the job. The State District Assembly No. 78, Knights of Labor, boy- 
cotted the job, and no Knight of Labor is allowed to work on it. Let all union 
men keep away from Austin. 
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The contractors, not being able to get enough tnen to scab themselves, on 

rom th ’ 3 7" named Berry t0 Sc ° tland ’ 3nd ? aid the P^age of 86 men 

from there, tn vtolatton of the law prohibiting the importation of foreign labor 

if 7“^- The - hard, and prices and wages low, and Ta con- 

sequence the stone cutters are leaving and seeking employment in other places. 

Following are the names of scabs of the Granite Cutter’s Union. Here follow 
a number of names of so-called scabs: 



Alexander Moore 
George Mutch 
William Dickie 
David Dawson 
James Milne 
John Patterson 
D. Cawson, Jr. 
James Creighton 
George Thien 
Alexander Gregg 
James Sherven 
Alexander Rabb 
J. Gray 
Samuel Miller 
Alexander Gibb 
George Moir 
Malcolm Urquhart 
George Stoddard 
James McAIpine 
Andrew Durner 
Archibald Jameson 
Arthur Moir 



George Davidson 
A. Mann 

Hurry 

Peter Smith 
Hugh Monroe 
Alexander Steele 
George Edwards 
George Glenie 
Charles Rannie 
George Kelman 
James Taylor 
David Taylor 
James Brown 
W. R. Thom 
William McDonald 
Robert Anderson 
Alexander Sheppard 
James S. Duthie 
James Cooper 
William Walker 
William Brown 



George Finley 
George Murray 
Charles Harman 
John Grant 
John Allen 
David Walker 
William Scott 
James Laing 
David Nichol 
Thomas Kisson 
James Edwards 
Alexander Estone 
William Porter 
George Dean 
Robert Robertson 
George Smith 
George Anderson 
James Mitchell 
Finley Thein 
A. Robertson 
William Merchant 



work 'tt T "’“j f' llg ltS ° f Lab ° r ’ and union men o{ aI1 classes. Do not 

work Wlth them , haye no dea] . ngs w . th them w])atever _ It ig on]y by n 

t we can stop the working of convicts on public works. Men who work on 
jobs with convicts ought to be blacklisted, as they are no good to any job. 
any of these men, or men who say they have been working on the capitol 

t “ 6 ITT’ " " “'I""' " ““ S 

horhti ”° ' * n<l “ ,l ” 1 "” y « «• »».k i" neigh- 



Fraternally yours, 

J. Geggie, Chairman 



Committee, Capitol Assembly No. 2,182, Knights of Labor. 



from Austin Statesman, August 11, 1886. 
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Memorial presented by the delegates of the Granite Cutters* National Union 
to the annual convention of the American Federation of Labor in 1889. 

To the Trade and Organizations of the United States of America: Brethren: 
We respectfully call your attention to the flagrant attempt now being made to 
defeat the working of the Contract Labor Law by the syndicate who built the 
Capitol Building at Austin, Texas. This syndicate is composed of Senator 
Farwell, one of the senators from Illinois, Colonel Abner Taylor, one of the 
Representatives from the same State, and others. Gus Wilke was the so-called 
contractor who did the work, and on the refusal of our Union to allow its 
members to cut convict quarried stone, he sent an agent to Scotland and 
imported a number of granite cutters from Aberdeen. After their arrival in 
this country suits were entered in the United States Courts in Texas, for viola- 
tion of the Contract Labor Laws; these suits have recently been decided 
against Wilke, he pleading guilty, and he was fined $1000 in each case, aggre- 
gating $64,000. The judge granted him a stay of proceedings for twelve 
months, which means practically an acquittal, if the labor organizations of the 
country do not vigorously protest against the interference of the Government 
with the law to shield those law breakers. Gus Wilke, while nominally the con- 
tractor, we have reason to believe was only the agent of the syndicate. 

When the case in the Austin courts was decided against Wilke by his pleading 
guilty and thus shielding the capitol syndicate, it was thought that there were 
some reasons governing his action, and it has become evident that there is a 
scheme amongst the gang of schemers with whom he is connected to defeat the 
law and render null and void the decision of the court. 

In the United States Circuit Court, Fifth Circuit and Western District of 
Texas, at Austin, August 16, 1889, in the case of the United States v. Gus 
Wilke and Abner Taylor , it is agreed and stipulated that defendant admits in 
evidence plaintiff’s proofs, and that in case of judgments the defendant shall 
have stay of execution for twelve months, to enable him to apply for relief to 
the authorities in Washington, and in case negotiations for relief are pending 
not closed at the end of twelve months, a further stay of six months is granted, 
and that this stay of execution is to be carried into each judgment in each case. 

It is thus evident that the syndicate relying on their political influence 
propose working on the authorities in Washington to endeavor to set aside the 
law, and their scapegoat, Wilke, go free. We are informed, but cannot vouch 
for its truth, that Wilke has made over all his property to his wife to avoid 
the penalty should he not have sufficient influence in Washington (about a 
hundred years hence, when the authorities will condescend to listen to the 
cases) to obtain relief, but should he be living at that time there is another 
penalty, if he has not the cash, and that is imprisonment. 

We look upon the stay of proceedings as an outrage. Wilke pleaded guilty, 
and judgments were given against him, yet he is allowed practically to go free 
and laugh at the law, but if some poor starving fellow steals a loaf of bread 
there is no “stay of proceedings” granted to him, he has no syndicate with 
political influence and capital to back him and he must suffer. 
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This is a question in which every labor organization in the country is inter- 
ested, and we call on all to immediately take steps to counteract the influence 
of Farwell, Taylor, Wilke and Company with the administration, and see that 
the law is not evaded. 

Please oblige by signing the accompanying protest, and forward it to Presi- 
dent Harrison, at Washington. 

Yours fraternally, 

Josiah B. Dyer, 

N. U. Secretary, G. C. N. U. 

From Report of the Proceedings of the American 
Federation of Labor Convention for 1889 , pp. 24-25. 



The Foreign Labor Law 

An interesting subject to this section where Mexico is so near us, which has 
received much attention at Washington is the operation of the alien contract 
labor act. The attorney-general has made a report on the cases tried and gives 
the result in each. As 1 exas is interested in the offense at Austin during the 
building of the state capitol, and as El Paso has furnished one case in violation 
of the law the Times gives its readers a resume of the facts. 

The lepoit of the attorney-general, as a special to the Dallas News says, was 
made in response to a resolution asking him as to the enforcement of the law, 
and with the intention of securing from him information as to the disposition 
of the case against Gus Wilkie, who built the state capitol at Austin. Wilkie 
had been fined $63,000 and the fine had neither been remitted or paid. Mr. 
Stewart, of Texas, introduced the resolution and it is supposed that he not only 
wanted to know about the Wilkie case, but also about the general operations 
of the law. 

The report being made is an interesting document in showing that as there 
is no escape from the gill-net character of the law, the persons affected by it 
depend for relief in delay. Then again it shows that even the courts in certain 
parts of the country have been impressed with its harshness and have been 
compromising with the defendants. 

The Northfield Knife company of Connecticut violated the law and was sued 
for $15,000. It violated it, too, or it would have fought its case to the bitter 

end. The secretary of the treasury accepted an offer of $100.00 as a compro- 

mise, the defendant paying costs. 

The Bay state brick company was indicted five times with a verdict of $1000 
in each case. With the consent of the United States district attorney, the 

company paid $1000 and costs and received its discharge. 

John Craig of Michigan got off after being fined $1000 by paying $100. 

H. R. Williams of Michigan paid $5 in full for a fine of $1000. 

The Riverside and Oswego mills of Rhode Island, after being convicted in 
forty-eight cases, amounting to $48,000 paid $1000 in one case and $1 in the 
other forty-seven arid the costs and was discharged. 
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Those cases show how the law is administered and they are about all the 
cases out of which the government has made a dollar. Nine-tenths of the cases 
put on the docket since the law went into effect are still pending. Many have 
been dismissed. Many more will be dismissed. The law has been what might 
be called active in the southwest. 

General Wilkie has sixty-three cases against him. He was fined $1000 in each 
case. He paid $705 costs and time was given him to appeal to congress for aid. 
This he will not get, because while congressmen may have nothing against 
Wilkie, they will not offend their constituents by giving him relief. 

The El Paso Smelting company was sued for $6000 and paid in $1000. The 
other five cases were dismissed. 

The Rio Grande and Eagle Pass railroad company was sued for $5000 and 
got off for $1000. 

There are now one hundred cases in the federal court of the western district 
of Texas, the most of which were filed in September or October of last year 
and are therefore still pending. The amount collected in that court as shown 
in the two or three cases above is a very large percentage of the entire amount 
collected in the United States. 

The Northfield Knife company was sued for $15,000. It paid $100 and costs 
and went free. 

A Texas railroad is sued for $6000 and gets off with a payment of $1000. 
Wilkie is fined $63,000 and cannot get off at all. 

Here is a law which is intended to treat all alike. There can be no degrees 
in the offense. When a foreigner is employed under a contract to come to this 
country and work and does, then the crime of the man or company which 
employs him is complete and all such criminals should be treated exactly alike. 
But a review of the report of the attorney-general shows that the amount of 
the punishment inflicted depends upon the personal feelings of the officers of 
the courts before which the cases are tried. Now these feelings may be made 
or moved by political or other conditions of the neighborhood in which said 
officers live, and hence we have excessive punishments inflicted at one point and 
no punishment inflicted at another point. Such a law as this, or such enforce- 
ment of a law as this, makes all men who have a spirit of justice in them 
exceedingly tired. 

—El Paso Times, March 13, 1890, p. 4, columns 1 and 2. 
(Copy by kindness of Miss Maude Durlin Sullivan, 
Librarian, El Paso Public Library.) 

“Importation of Contract Labor 

“Mr. Allen submitted the following resolution, which was considered by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and is hereby, directed to 

inform the Senate; *» 

“First. To what extent the statutes of the United States against the importa- 
tion of contract laborers have been violated since March 4, 1889, giving the 
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same by years, classifying the laborers thus imported if anv hv r, 

and occupation and giving the name, y ’ by natl0 "ality 

importing such laborers in violation of’ law oc «iPation of persons 

According to this report (p. 6) the Wilke case was settled for *fi nnn ,i 

cost or a total received by the Treasure of $11 86SR1 “P i • $ ’ and 

the President on payment of $8,000 and cits’” The ind^T ^ 

was made on Aug 7 1889 and rim • • , ' . e Ju ^ gment °f the court 

™g. i, lists y, and the principal was $64,000.00. 

—Congressional Record, Senate, 2 May 1894. 
Importation of Foreigners Under Contract” 

Co rr, » "-r » 

consideration.” desk ’ and ask for lts immediate 

?£rz 1 ° ‘T™ H ““ *•** 

£Jt riisSv? % 

thereof, and whether any such judgment had h’ ™ h ° m ’ the amount 

hy the President of the United Stafes and if 6611 wh ° le ° r part 

thereof had been so remitted •* ’ y SUch J ud S ment or any part 

The resolution was adopted. ^resident. 

on T Few\ fr mJ he R tt0r ' ley ST 131 in anSWW t0 this elution was made 
on hebiuary 7, 1890, and was published as House Executive Document N„ * 

51st Cong., 1st Sess., 1889-90, Vol. 31. document JNo. 206, 

-Congressional Record, House of Representatives, 28 January 1894. 
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In the early days of its history the strongest group in the Texas 
State Federation of Labor was the United Mine Workers, a union 
which in 1939 had no locals in Texas. But in the three decades 
1885-1915, the coal mines of Northwestern Texas were the center 
of a powerful and militant organization. 

The principal body of bituminous coal in Texas lies in the north- 
ern central portion of the State, extending southwest from the 
Red River in Montague County to the Colorado River. 1 This area 
of 12,000 square miles includes the whole or portions of twenty-five 
counties. Another less important bituminous field of 3,700 square 
miles lies along the Rio Grande. Lignite fields extend from Red 
River County southwesterly to the Rio Grande and thence north- 
east to the Sabine River. 

The first organization of miners in Texas was a Knights of Labor 
Assembly at Gordon in Palo Pinto County, a local of National 
Trades Association No. 135. Here, in April, 1884, 2 450 miners 
struck against a reduction in wages from $3.00 per day. The strike 
lasted for more than six months and the strikers returned to work 
in November at a wage of $2.64 per day. The loss to the employers 
was estimated at $200,000 and to the workers at $150,000, which 
was offset to a very small extent by financial assistance amounting 
to $3,500 received probably from the National Trades Aassociation 
or the National Order of the Knights of Labor. Owing to financial 
difficulties the mines at Gordon were abandoned in 1886, but the 
local assembly had already moved to the Johnson Mines in Erath 
County, which were opened in the fall of that year. The Johnson 
brothers, William and Harvey, were friendly and recognized the 
mine committee of the local as representing the workers in all 
questions arising between management and men. But in September, 
1888, the inability of the company to meet its payroll presented 
the miners with a serious situation. Under the system in vogue, 
payment was made one time each month, on the twentieth, for wages 



1 Report of Mineral Resources in the United States at the Eleventh Census, 
1890, pp. 410-12. 

2 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1889. Strikes and Lockouts, 
p. 582. 
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due to the first. That is, wages due for the period of August 1 to 31 
were paid on the twentieth of September. The company asked for 
time to meet the payroll and the workers at a mass meeting agreed 
to work without pay until the twenty-fifth. When that day arrived 
-Mr. Johnson was still unable to meet the payroll and the miners 
went out on a strike which was to drag over four years. The payroll 
was never met and many miners sold their statement of earnings 
at a discount often as much as 50 per cent. 

In November, the mines passed into the hands of the Texas & 
acific Coal Company. 3 The new management had no friendly 
ieeling for the Knights and offered the men less pay than they had 
been receiving. Under the conditions no one applied for work and 
during November and December the mines remained closed. Many, 
in fact most, of the miners had received permission from the Johnson 
company to erect their homes on land owned by the company. 
The new manager demanded that they either move the homes or 
sell them to the company at figures fixed by the buyer. Fortunately 
for the miners the Knights of Labor had in 1387 bought ten acres 
o a joining land and erected a two-story community house. This 
plot and hall now gave comfort and shelter to the workers. 

Due to the isolation of the mines and the energetic publicity 
given to the situation by national labor organizations and migrating 
miners the company had great difficulty in getting workers. A miner 
who was then a boy of eighteen tells of being sent to the Belleville 
held in Southern Illinois to inform local miners of the situation. 4 
Special trains chartered to bring in workers frequently produced not 
a single individual willing to act as a strikebreaker. When five 
hundred miners had been persuaded to leave Pittsburg for the 
i rath County mines, “the streets of the city were littered with circu- 
lars of a character which kept all except a few laborers at home.” 
The report of the Texas & Pacific Coal Company for the year 1889 
shows $10,883.64 spent for transportation of miners. 

MZlZ k periZ S F R 7° rt n the , TeXaS & Pacific Coal Company for the Fourteen 
Months Penoa l Ending December 31, 1889; Report of the Adjutant General of 

exas for 1889 90, pp. 26-28; Letters from Messrs. Gower and C. W 

F„rtW an ir penned Mine Workers’ Journal; the Dallas News; 

fort Worth Gazette; the (Fort Worth) Union Banner. 

ber^mo™" 1 ^ G ° mer G ° Wer ’ P ° teaU ’ 0klahoma ’ under date of Novem- 
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A detachment of Rangers under Captain McMurray was sent into 
the district in December (1888) 5 to remain for a year or more, 
but not before February could enough workers be secured to success- 
fully operate the mines. The new miners were largely Negroes 
from Brazil, Indiana, and in July the manager of the company 
asked for more Ranger protection from race conflicts. 

As to the conduct of the Rangers there are conflicting reports. 
C. A. Hall, general lecturer for the Knights of Labor, who visited 
the mines in May, 1889, wrote Attorney General Hogg 6 that the 
workers were “being abused, imposed upon, and mistreated by a 
company of state Rangers, placed there it appears for the purpose 
of bulldozing and assisting ‘corporate greed’ to starve a few citizens 
of Texas into working for wages upon which honest men will 
starve.” Gomer Gower, who grew up in the camp and was con- 
nected with the mine from its early days as a responsible foreman 
and union leader, bears testimony that “The Rangers on the whole 
were a pretty decent bunch of fellows and did not, as sometimes 
occurs, incite trouble with the strikers.”' It is probable that the 
action of the Rangers cannot be described by any single statement, 
for their contact with the mining areas was spasmodically continuous 
over a period of fifteen or twenty years. One captain is seldom 
mentioned by the workers without the preceding adjective “notori- 
ous,” while reports of the strike of 1903 speak of the fairness and 
understanding of Captain Rogers. The resentment of the workers 
and farmers against the use of the Rangers found expression in a 
resolution passed (1896) by the Texas State Labor Union, com- 
posed of representatives of organized farmers, artisans, and wage 
earners 8 joining with D. A. 78 of the Knights of Labor. The body 
demanded an investigation of conditions at Thurber and condemned 
the use of “armed forces for the purpose of holding in oppression 
the working people of Texas.” 

With the expansion of operations through 1889 by laborers 
brought in from other sections of the country, Thurber became a 
nonunion town, notorious as a hard community with hard working 



5 Report of the Adjutant General of Texas for 1889-90 , pp. 26-28. 
6 Letter in the Hogg papers in The University of Texas Library. 

7 Letter from Mr. Gomer Gower, under date of November 4, 1940. 
8 The Dallas News, July 3 and 5, 1896. 
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conditions, a byword even in an industry where conditions were 
never easy. Local control for the company had passed into the 
hands of a young engineer named Gordon and the district was 
known far and wide as “Gordon’s Kingdom.” Stores, boarding 
houses, offices, stables, shops, schoolhouses, churches, and dwelling 
houses were all owned by the company, and the general manager 
of the company managed all affairs of the town. 9 

In 1903 the Journal of the United Mine W orkers contains a 
description of the town which may be accepted not because it is 
uniquely shocking, but because it pictures any company town of 
the nineties whose outlines have been clearly drawn by government 
reports, labor historians, and social investigators. Such uniqueness 
as pertained to Thurber derived from the absolute character of the 
domination due to its location and its persistence after such inte- 
grated groups had passed or were passing in other sections of the 
United States. 

To appreciate the situation at Thurber one must go there and visit the miners 
in their homes, talk with the miners’ wives, see the hovels they are compelled 
to live in, and hear the women tell of their experiences. One can haVdly 
believe having visited the village that peddlers wesd followed into the grounds 
by the guards, and the names of the patrons of the peddlers taken and reported 
t° the mana gement, with the inevitable result that the patron was told never 
to repeat the offense under penalty of being compelled to pack up and leave. 

As said in the beginning, the company owns everything. Water is sold to 
the people at 10 cents per barrel, houses are paid for at the rate of $2 per room 
pet month, and one dollar additional if a porch is desired, and we doubt if 
there is a house in the village that costs more than 1300. Fifty cents a month 
is chaiged every miner for a physician, one dollar a month is charged for the 
privilege of riding to and from the mines, and we are told there are many 
miners who lived nearer the mines than the place where one must take the 
train, but that did not exempt them from paying the charge. But, perhaps, 
what worked the greatest hardship was the check system— the issuing of scrip 
in lieu of money. There being but one pay day a month, and miners barely 
making a living, hardly a week would pass after pay day until all cash had 
been spent, and then to do business, to purchase anything, scrip must be 
obtained, and this scrip was discounted by the company at 20 per cent. Added 
to this was the unfairness of the system for weighing a miner’s coal. When 



"Letter from Mr. Gower, under date of November 12, 1940; letter from 
Mr. C. W. Woodman under date of April 22, 1940; United, Mine Workers’ 
Journal, September 17, 24, and October 1, 1903; Strawn Tribune, November 
29, 1940. 
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taken from the shaft the coal is dumped onto a large screen, between which 
are two more screens. The first screen has apertures which allow of coal falling 
through in lumps as large as a man’s fist — and a big fist at that; beneath this 
screen is another with smaller apertures and through this goes what is known 
as “slack,” the second screen giving the mine what is known as nut coal. Now 
all of the coal which passes through the first and second screens belongs to 
the company, the miners being paid only for that which slides over the first 
screen. 

Anyone can imagine what a large per cent goes to the company. 

As can be readily seen, the coal passing through the smaller screens costs 
the company scarcely anything — nothing, in fact, except the transportation, 
and it is worth while to know that the “nut” coal, that which passes through 
the first screens, commands on the market wfithin 25 cents a ton the maiket 
price of the coal the miners are paid for, and the slack, the second screening, 
has a ready sale. In fact, we are informed by men who are in a position to 
know, that the slack is sold to breweries in exchange for beer, which in turn is 
sold to the miners. So it will be seen that the miners do not begin to get pay- 
ment for their work, and when it is stated that the company pays $1.05 a ton 
to the miners, it is misleading; the screenings always average 20 per cent of 
the total amount of coal mined. If anyone can figure out any justice in this 
it is more than we can do. 

As said in the beginning, this tyranny has been going on from the time the 
mines were opened, and' the only way one can account for its existing so long 
is by reason of Thurber _ Jng an isolated village and miners being largely 
foreigners, Italians, Slavs, Poles and Mexicans. 

The statements made above can be corroborated by anyone desirous of doing 
so by a visit to Thurber, but added to these outrages are the cudgeling of 
miners by the armed thugs, employed by the company. On the slightest provo- 
cation men were beaten into insensibility, and let it but be imagined that a 
man was in favor of unionism and he was escorted from the company’s premises, 
and if he got off with less than a beating he was lucky. 

To sum it all up in a few words, for fourteen years there was a reign of 
terror in Thurber, and the miners were compelled to obey blindly the rules of 
the company. 

As an illustration of the power of this man Gordon, king of Thurber, we 
have but to mention an election which was held there not long ago, a prohibition 
election. Three commissioners were appointed, and at the request of King 
Gordon two commissioners decided that Thurber, in Erath county, should be 
exempt from the Erath county election, and this over the strenuous objection 
of the third commissioner; the election was held, and the county went dry, 
but Thurber is wet today. And all of this in the great State of Texas. How- 
ever, for years Thurber has not been reckoned as a part of the State, but a 
little kingdom all by itself. It is a common expression when some particular 
outrage committed became known to say, “Oh, that s Thurber. 10 



10 United Mine Workers ’ Journal , September 24, 1903. Copied from the 
Union Banner , Fort Worth. 
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Th e investment in the town paid in the first year rentals amount- 
store! m ° re ‘ han ™ Per Cent on inv «*ment and the net profit from 

ThZL \ J° ^ ^ ° n SaleS - U There were no unions in 

Twemt r lnS 0 ninCtieS - The rep ° rts of the Eleventh and 
Iwelfth Census suggest some significant developments.- Foreign 

to OSS” Er i Q^n T ty m ad inCreased from 76 in !880 to 351 in 1890 
where th ^ J N ° taMe “ tbe ap P earance in 1900 of 429 Italians 
! b ? 6n 110116 ln 189 °- The th ree groups ranking 

L I j al f nS • n numerical importance were English 72, Ger- 

mans 62, and Austrians and Irish 41 each. 

the In N!t 890 ’l D p triCt ASS6 T T bIy 135 ° f the Kni « hts ^ined -ith 
the National Progressive Union to form the United Mine Workers 

and the new organization brought notable order into the chaos of 

naLd th 0 " ‘ \ 19 °° Union ^nizations domi- 

exLted IT 1 ” 8 V Indian Territor >' and in Texas locals 

existed a Lyra, Rock Creek, Strawn, Bridgeport, and Alba. In 

m Tl SUPP ° rt / r0m nationaI and local groups, the 
United Mine Workers moved in on Thurher. Union organizers had 

been working quietly in the village for some time, but those disci- 

SosTm ° Ut ^ t6 T S n0t t0 be *“<>«*■ in August, 

1903 a Mexican organizer disappeared and at about the same time 

the body of a murdered Mexican was found. Resentment which 
d been smouldering for some time, broke into the open. Superin- 
tendent Gordon published a notice that those who did not like to 
live m a nonunion town should get their pay at the office and then 
vacate their homes and the camp. The workers countered by a 
demand for the discharge of armed guards, the removal of comply 
fences an eight-hour work day and $1.35 per ton for coal. When 
these demands were refused the miners walked out and marched to 

} wru- ^ f ° r leaders and membership in the union 13 
Within a few days a local of approximately 1,600 members 
was organized. The National Union, repeating a tactic used in 1889 

all an m ° t V V \ minCrS t0 j ° bS in ° ther States - The company 
again attempted to bring in strikebreakers, but they were less suc- 

CCSS U ‘ 3n ln 1889- Most of the arriving miners altered their 
^Stockholders Report of the Texas & Pacific Coal Company, op cit p 5 

^Annual Reoo-t ° £* ?"**! ^ V ° L L Ration, p.’m ' 

ber ttiZ' ° f C ° mmiSS \ oner Lab °C U89. Dallas News, Septem- 
Der 1U, 1903; other references under 9 above. 
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intentions after reaching Gordon. According to one of the leaders 
in the State Federation, who helped to organize the strikers, only 
three actually reached the mine. They were finally admitted to the 
union, and became known as the $30,000 men, being all that 
remained of a $30,000 shipment of strikebreakers. In less than two 
weeks the president of the Texas & Pacific Coal Company arrived 
from New York and asked for a conference. The resulting bargain 
was a compromise. The workers got a substantial increase in wages, 
an eight-hour day, and two pay days per month, but Thurber 
remained a company town. 14 The operators retained control of all 
properties of the company and the miners continued to live in 
company houses. 

Mr. Gordon seems to have had no profound personal objection 
to labor organization. He inherited a positive antiunion policy 
and continued it. But he was never disliked by his workers as was 
his predecessor, to whose name are attached many stories of tyranny 
and terrorism. C. W. Woodman, mentioned above, bears witness 
to the integrity with which the company observed the spirit as well 
as the letter of the contract . Mr. Gower notes that “Mr. Gordon 
went more than halfway in many instances in demanding that his 
mine foremen observe the terms of the agreement in their dealings 
with the miners.” He speaks further of “harmonious relations” be- 
tween “employers and employees” which were continued through 
the wise and kindly management of Mr. Gordon. 

Following this success of the United Mine Workers, Thurber’s 
reputation continued, but its uniqueness lay in the complete parallel 
of its working population to its union membership. By 1907, every 
worker in town belonged to a union “unless it be one who has 
recently arrived, in that case he has an application pending” for 
no one could go to work until he had signified his willingness to 
join the union of his craft. 15 There were two locals of the United 
Mine Workers and one each of carpenters, retail clerks, butchers, 
stationary firemen, bartenders, teamsters, and brick, tile, and terra 
cotta workers, all having contracts with the company setting wages, 
hours, and sometimes other conditions. In the Trades Council, to 



14 Copy of the agreement in the Union Banner , October 3, 1904, p. 2. 
15 Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Convention of the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor , 1909, p. 89. 
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which all belonged, were, in addition, delegates from about twenty- 
five farmers’ unions of the district surrounding Thurber. 16 The 
local of the United Mine Workers of America, with a membership 
of about 1,400, was reported to be the largest in the country. 

By March, 1899, the United Mine Workers had organized the 
miners in the Southwest Field, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, but the “Big Four” refused to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the workers. 17 In June a joint conference between the 
representatives of the union and twenty-five smaller companies 
signed a joint agreement, giving the men an eight-hour day and 
other demands. In addition, it was agreed to follow the program 
becoming common in the bituminous coal fields, the institution of 
a committee at each mine to settle differences between management 
and workers. This plan of joint agreements was followed until 1903, 
when the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association was 
organized and contracts were made between this association and 
the United Mine Workers, establishing conditions over the entire 
field. In November, 1904, all of the approximately 3,000 miners 
in Texas were members of the United Mine Workers and covered 
by a state agreement. Membership in the Southwestern area of 
Arkansas, the Indian Territory, and Texas was 13,000. 

At the meeting of the Texas State Federation of Labor in 1903, 
the five Mine Workers locals represented fourteen votes, more than 
any other union save the carpenters, which had the same number. 
Two years later, in 1906, the delegates of the miners and operators 
of the Southwest field asked to be admitted to the Joint Interstate 
Conference of the Central Field, but were refused because the method 
of voting made it possible for one state to forestall an agreement 
and it was felt that conditions and interests of the two sections 
were not the same. The operators insisted further that the mine 
workers should not be concerned with the Southwestern field, but 
should have concentrated on coercing the West Virginia operators, 



16 Ibid„ 1907, p. 71 

1 7 Information as to relations with the National Union is from Warne, 
Frank J., The Coal-Mine W orkers , Longmans, Green & Co., 1905; Suffern, 
Arthur E., Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal Industry in America , 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915; Proceedings of the Conventions of the United 
Mine Workers of America, 1912 and 1914. 
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who were their most dangerous competitors. In 1908 Texas with- 
drew from the Southwestern Interstate Conference. 

At is peak in 1912, membership in the United Mine Workers 
from Texas was found in two locals at Bridgeport, two at Thurber, 
three at Laredo and one each at Lyra, New Castle, Loving, and 
Strawn, a total of approximately 4,000 members. In the same year 
total membership of District 21, the Southwestern District, was, in 
round numbers, 16,000. 

Tonnage from Texas mines increased to a peak production of 
2,168,878 in 1913, the increase over the preceding year being 10.8 
per cent. 18 The percentage produced by machinery increased from 
1.08 per cent of the total in 1910 to 4.8 per cent in 1912. The 
average number of employees in the industry in the former year 
was 4,197, with an average of 234 working days. In 1912 the 
average number of employees was 5,127 with average working days 
of 230. In spite of a marked increase in mechanization, the number 
of workers employed had shown an increase. 

Coal in the Texas fields lay near the surface and could never 
have been worked profitably save for the need of the railroads for 
fuel. Valuable brick clay was found 'in the Erath district and the 
Texas & Pacific Coal Company had developed brick manufacturing 
as a complementary industry to mining. Though both brickmaking 
and coal mining continued to expand until about 1920, the railroads 
after 1900 found a more acceptable fuel in the oil which was coming 
from wells located within distances which made storage and carriage 
economic. The coal mines lost the market for their product and 
almost overnight the miners were “stranded.” 

By 1922, conditions in the mining areas were desperate and there 
seemed no possibility that the 2,600 miners could hope to be again 
employed in Texas mines, though a rise in the price of oil led 
some to express the hope that oil would be too expensive for use 
as a fuel and the railroads would return to the use of coal. By 
1926, miners at Thurber, Strawn, Lyra, Bridgeport, and Lignite 
were on strike against a 25 per cent cut in wages which violated a 
contract with the operators. 19 

18 Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Consecutive and First Biennial Conven- 
tion of the United Mine Workers of America, Vol. I, p. 230. 

19 Proceedings of the Annual Conventions of the Texas State Federation of 
Labor, 1913, p. 106; 1922, pp. 39-40, 60; 1926, p. 71; 1927. 
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The national body of the United Mine Workers began to remove 
the workers into other areas to assist those remaining to demand 
better wages and working conditions. The younger miners especially 
were encourgaed and helped to leave the State and settle elsewhere. 
Since the Mexicans were not acceptable in other mining areas, the 
union chartered two cars and sent 162 Mexicans back to Mexico. 
The management of the Thurber mines considered the establishment 
of a garment factory which would employ six hundred workers, 
but the plan never passed beyond the discussion stage. By 1927, 
the last union of miners had disappeared from the state scene. 

APPENDIX AND EXHIBITS 
Labor and wages at Texas coal mines , 1889 



I. Erath, Maverick, Medina and Webb Counties: 

Total employees about these mines — 543. 

(1) Above Ground: 

Total average number employed — 121. 

Foremen and overseers l 

a) Average number employed / 7 

b) Average wage paid per day $^.91 

c) Average number days worked 283 

Mechanics 

a) Average number employed 5 

b) Average wage paid per day $2.50 

c) Average number days worked 260 

Laborers 

a) Average number employed 109 

b) Average wages paid per day _ $1.52 

c) Average number days worked 248 

(2) Below Ground: 

Total average number employed — 422. 

Foremen or Overseers 

a) Average number employed 6 

b) Average wages per day $2.65 

c) Average number days worked 248 

Miners 

a) Average number employed 340 

b) Average wages per day $2.00 

c) Average number days worked 264 

Laborers 

a) Average number employed 56 

b) Average wages per day * $1.77 

c) Average number days worked 236 

Boys Under 16 Years of Age 

a) Average number employed 20 

b) Average wages per day $0.75 

e) Average number days worked 40 



Total amount of wages paid in 1889, $252,470.00 
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Expenditures at Texas coal mines, 1889 
Erath, Maverick and Webb Counties: 

Total expenditures $317,982 

Wages (536 workers) 251,834 

Salaries (6 employees) 4,364 

Supplies and materials 53,833 

Other expenditures - 12,315 

Medina County: 

Total expenditures $ 6,175 

Total wages 5,000 

Material and supplies 500 

Other expenditures 675 

Source: Report of Mineral Resources in the United States at the Eleventh 
Census, 1890, pp. 410-12. 

Population statistics for coal producing counties in Texas, 1860-1900 

County 1900 1890 1880 1870 1860 

Erath 29,966 21,594 11,796 1,801 2,425 

Presidio 3,673 1,698 2,873 1,636 580 

Maverick 4,066 3,689 2,967 1,951 726 

Medina 7,783 5,730 4,492 2,078 1,838 

Webb 21,851 14,842 5,273 2,615 1,397 

Source: Twelfth Census of the United States, 1900. Vol. I. Population, 
pp. 41-42. 

Foreign born in Erath County 

Totals: 1900, 955; 1890, 351; 1910, 1,498. 

In 1900 In 1910 

Austria 41 143 

Belgium 12 6 

Bohemia 4 0 

Canada 18 13 

China 8 0 

Denmark 3 0 

England 72 59 

France 21 26 

Germany 62 57 

Greece 0 1 

Holland 1 0 

Hungary 9 18 

Ireland 41 17 

Italy 429 720* 

Mexico 0 311 

Norway 0 7 

Russia 0 57 

Scotland 0 28 

All others: having both parents of foreign birth but dif- 
ferent countries of both; may include Mexicans, since 

Mexico is not listed ? ? 

Negroes: 1890, 723; 1900, 579; 1910, 589. 



*And 172 with both parents born in Italy. 
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Sections of the Adjutant General’s Report for 1889-90 relating to the work 
of the Rangers among Texas miners 

List of calls for assistance of Rangers, made directly to the Adjutant Gen- 

eral’s Office, by Sheriffs and others: 

March 26, 1889. Secretary J. G. Watkins asks for Rangers at Palo Pinto coal 
mines to protect the employees against strikers. Captain McMurray and 
detachments ordered there. 

October 31, 1889. General H. E. McCullough sends petition of citizens of 
Shafter, Presidio County, for Rangers to keep the peace and protect life and 
property, trouble being caused by Mexicans and miners; detachment of 
Sergeant Fussellman, Company C, ordered to that point. 

November 19, 1889. District Attorney W. W. Martin wants Rangers at San 
Saba County to protect witnesses in some twenty murder cases; sent detach- 
ment of Company B from coal mines of Erath County. 

December 5, 1889. Colonel J. A. Grant, Texas & Pacific Railway, wants 
Rangers to ferret out perpetrators of killing of employees and destruction 
of company property in Callahan County; sent detachment of Company B 
from coal mines of Erath County. 

July 5, 1890. R. D. Hunter, president of Texas & Pacific Coal Mines, wants 
Rangers to prevent race troubles. Troubles stirred up by old strikers. Cap- 
tain McMurry, Company B, ordered there. 

— Page 92. 



Besides giving aid and support to the officials and citizens of the Panhandle 
and of Greer County, as far as possible, Captain McMurry and his company 
have rendered important services at widely distant points east and west along 
the line of the Texas & Pacific Railway and detachments have been sent as far 
south as San Saba to aid the civil officers against lawless combinations, or in aid 
of courts and witnesses. For more than a year a large part of this company 
had to be kept on duty at the coal mines in Erath County, to keep the peace 
and prevent violence and possible bloodshed by a large body of miners who 
claimed to be on a “strike.” 

As a matter of fact, these miners— those who claimed to be “strikers,” and 
who were attempting by violence and threats to prevent others from working- 
had never been employed by the company which had then become possessed 
of these mines. In a technical sense these men could not “strike” against those 
who had never employed them, but it suited their purposes to put forth this 
claim to keep miners from other sections away from these mines, and the local 
troubles, violence and threats kept up by those on the ground, caused the coal 
company heavy losses and costly and vexatious delays in the management of 
their business. The opening of the abundant beds of coal in this section, of a 
quality to burn and to coke well, the necessary employment of hundreds of 
hands, the up-building and success of many local enterprises, the influx of 
population and the creation of a home market for many local products; all 
these desirable things might be expected to begin and grow with the develop- 
ment of coal here, if the company was allowed to proceed peaceably in its 
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enterprise, but to this the so-called strikers objected. These men were not in 
the employment of the new company, and because they were not consulted 
as to the rate of wages fixed by said company, they not only refused to work 
when offered employment, but combined to prevent others from working who 
were willing to accept the rate offered. These men were members of the Knights 
of Labor organization and appealed to their brethren abroad for the means 
of support while engaged in this so-called strike. Col. R. D. Hunter, the Presi- 
dent of the coal company, was on the grounds during all these troubles, and 
while he had no objection to the employment of Knights of Labor, and did 
employ them by the hundred, he did object to putting in his service any of the 
men who had voluntarily and recklessly produced and precipitated all these 
troubles. 

These discontented and idle men numbered several hundred, and from 
threats and efforts at intimidation, some of them proceeded to acts of violence, 
and then the State was called on to interpose its power to prevent bloodshed. 
I went to the mines in the winter of 1888 and 1889, and found affairs in a very 
threatening and dangerous state. I remained several days and had a long 
interview with the six committeemen who directed the movements of the 
unemployed miners. 

I had brought Captain McMurry and eight or ten of his men into the mining 
camp or village, and after giving the discontented spirits to understand that no 
further lawlessness or violence and no undue or improper interference with 
men at work would be permitted, I left the Rangers in charge to see that these 
orders were observed. 

The task was a difficult and dangerous one, with such surroundings and in 
the midst of such a multitude of unemployed, ignorant, and discontented men, 
but for more than a year a detachment from this company kept the peace in 
this camp, and gradually produced order and safety out of confusion and 
turbulence. The Knights of Labor organization, through their own delegates 
and agents, finally got at the real facts of this pretended strike, and the excep- 
tionally good wages and condition of those who were at work in these mines 
and when this was understood, support was no longer given to the idle, and 
the most of them were compelled to seek other fields for their mission of 
misrule. [End of page 27.] 

For months past the Rangers have been employed in other portions of the 
country, and this coal mining enterprise, with some slight interruptions, has 
been allowed to quietly progress towards what promises to be a grand develop- 
ment. This coal has been found to make a coke second in value only to the 
best Pennsylvania coal, and this one fact, in connection with the excellent beds 
of rich iron ore in Llano and elsewhere in our State, points to possibilities in 
manufactures here that would be difficult to estimate. The protection given by 
the Rangers to this one interest and the prevention of its forced failure and 
bankruptcy is of sufficient importance to the present and future progress and 
industrial development of our State to compensate for the costs of all the 
Rangers for several years. Not only in its actual material results is this matter 
of vast importance, but even more so in the moral influences exerted by the 
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notice given to all dangerous or lawless combinations of every class and kind 
that labor shall be free in Texas and that when men will not work themselves 
they will not be allowed to combine against or violently interfere with those 
who will and do work. 

Texas is largely made up of working people, and the field is wide and 
chances good, and it ought to be made known that all shall be equally protected 
who are willing to honestly, fairly and earnestly enter the lists for industrial 
effort and success. Good laws, honestly and fearlessly administered, should be 
the policy and practice but the State should always be in a condition to strike 
with the “mailed hand” against the disturbers of the public peace or other 
lawless characters. 

— Pages 26-28. 

Stockholders Report of the Texas Pacific Coal Company * 

Fort Worth, Texas 
February 19, 1890 

To the Stockholders of the Texas & Pacific Coal Company: 

The following report of the Texas & Pacific Coal Company for the fourteen 
months ending December 31, 1889, is respectfully submitted: 

This company was organized October 6, 1888. It purchased from the Johilson 
Coal Company all its right, title and interest in what is known as the Pedro 
Herrera Survey, and the improvements thereon, comprising two thousand, three 
hundred and two and one-half acres located in Erath and Palo Pinto Counties. 
On this survey coal had been found two years previous and mining operations 
soon followed. 

When the first shaft was sunk by the Johnson Company there was no coal 
in the State of Texas being worked. The fuel of the state was entirely sup- 
plied by the famous mines of the Indian Territory, Arkansas, and Alabama. 
A large amount of capital had been spent in prospecting and rewards were 
offered by the railroads for the discovery of coal along their lines. 

My attention was called to this field a year previous to your purchase, when 
I made an examination and was convinced of the value of the property. Prior 
to this, the Texas & Pacific Railway Company had operated some mines eight 
miles from your property and took out about seventy thousand tons of coal, but 
with the lawless element living at their mines, and the poor quality of the 
product, they were forced to abandon the enterprise after an expenditure of 
one hundred and thirty-five dollars. 

Renewed interest was awakened throughout the state when the Johnson mine 
was opened, and the State spent large sums for geological survey of her terri- 
tory, believing other coal fields of equal grade and character would be discov- 
ered and worked. 

Several mines in the southwestern part of the state are opened, but their 
assays show the material to be lignite. 



* Courtesy of Miss Mary Gentry. 
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After the Johnson Company had mined and sold to the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Company about thirty-five thousand tons of coal, the mines were 
closed on account of financial embarrassments, which were caused by the 
demands and actions of the refugees from justice and Mollie MacGuires, who 
had moved from the old railroad mines and taken possession of the new enter- 
prise of the Johnson Company. 

This property and an additional twenty thousand acres adjoining was bought 
by your company. The preliminary expenses incidentals and legal fees, left 
us with a working capital of sixty thousand dollars. Considerable time and 
labor was spent by our attorneys in perfecting the title to our lands. Many 
difficulties were encountered, curing and correcting points in abstracts that had 
been passed as unimportant by good lawyers of Texas. The cost to the company 
for this work added to legal expenses nearly ten thousand dollars. The conso- 
lation is the guarantee we have of perfect titles in fee simple, and immunity 
from like charges. 

STRIKE 

Possession was taken of the property Nov. 12, 1888. I found at this time 
three hundred men of all nationalities in control. On the twenty-second day 
of September, the miners had struck on account of non-payment of wages. 
They were receiving at that time one dollar and ninety-five cents per ton for 
coal mining. 

My first action was to post notices that any employee of the old company 
would be given work on personal application to the superintendent at one 
dollar and forty cents for coal-mining. We did not have an applicant. They 
took the advantage of having been on a strike with the Johnson Company and 
published to the world they were on a strike on account of reduction of wages 
by the Texas Pacific Coal Company. Steps were immediately taken to secure 
new men, and the second greatest battle with the Knights of Labor in the State 
of Texas began. Assisted by the farmers of the county by contributions of corn, 
and meat, abetted by the sheriff of the county in all their evil doings, and 
encouraged by the moral support and financial aid of the Knights of Labor, 
they decreed that the mines should not be worked. To enforce this, resort was 
had to fire arms with the intention of killing myself and two others. Our super- 
intendent and pit boss arrived December 12th, on the night of which, for the 
purpose of intimidation and murder, the so-called strikers made an attack on 
the store and office where we were staying. This state of affairs continued until 
Christmas, when the county judge called upon the adjutant-general for a com- 
pany of Rangers acknowledging the inability of the county to protect life and 
property at the mines. 

While the presence of the State Rangers preserved order at the mines, no 
immunity could be had from the misrepresentations and threats made by the 
striking element which prevented new men from going to work. At this time 
five hundred men were ready to leave Pittsburgh for the mines, but the day 
before their intended departure, the streets of that city were littered with 
circulars of a character which kept all at home except a few laborers, who on 
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arriving at Fort Worth, refused to go to the mines. The Knights of Labor 
threatened expulsion of any member who would accept work from the company. 
The Pittsburgh experience was repeated at every place where we tried to 
employ men. It was February before we succeeded in securing the services of 
a body of miners. During this month, I shipped one hundred and seventy-two 
white and black miners from Brazil, Indiana, at the expense of the company. 
Of this number, fifty-four of the white men on arrival at the mines, refused to 
work and joined the lodge of the Knights of Labor, which held their daily 
meetings about one mile from our headquarters. The black men remained 
faithful to their word, and experience has shown they give less trouble and 
are easier to please than the foreign element which predominates among the 
white miners. We continued shipments of men under like conditions until our 
mines were equipped. This has cost the company a total loss of ten thousand 

EIGHT HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE DOLLARS AND SIXTY FOUR CENTS FOR TRANS- 
PORTATION. The strike was continued until the Fall when Mr. Powderly sent 
his adjutant to see me. Finding us determined to maintain our position and 
seeing that we had succeeded in the face of their opposition they abandoned 
the fight and declared the strike “off.” The county is now interested in the 
success of your enterprise, and we are vigorously prosecuting some of the ring- 
leaders of the murderous gang, a few of whom are serving their time in jail. 
The cost of this fight has been thirty thousand dollars cash, and fifty 
thousand dollars would not cover the loss of the company occasioned by 
delay in operation. 

buildings 

While the labor trouble prevented us from mining, we were able to move 
forward with our building and surface work. There were but few houses on 
the property and those of inferior character. Some of the buildings were owned 
by the old miners, all of which we purchased so as to free the property of all 
rights in outside parties to remain thereon. No one is now allowed to erect a 
house for any purpose. We have spent fifty-six thousand, four hundred and 
ninety-four dollars and twenty-nine cents, which represent one large general 
store with warehouse attached, drug store, hardware store, boarding houses, 
offices, stables, shops, school houses, and over two hundred two, three, four and 
five room houses, and churches. From this investment we are receiving a rental 
equal to twenty-two or twenty-five per cent per annum. The present population 
of our camp is about thirteen hundred. The place is called “Thurber,” named 
after one of your active directors. You have one of the most beautiful, quiet 
and healthy mining camps in the United States, according to the testimony of 
the miners and strangers who have visited the place. The management of all 
affairs of the town is in the hands of your general manager. 

MINES 

The underground improvements consist of two shafts. When the miners of 
the old company refused to work on Sept. 22, 1888, mine number one was in 
very poor condition, and the delay on account of the labor trouble in operating 
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this mine caused considerable extra expense in putting it in working order. 
Its present capacity is about four hundred tons per day. 

Mine number two, when we took possession, was a shaft sunk to the coal 
without any opening or entries. You now have a mine with a capacity of five 
hundred tons per day. 

The vein in the two mines averages from twenty to thirty-four inches, of 
sufficient thickness to earn a dividend the coming year. 

Since taking possession, and our position defined and understood by em- 
ployees, screens were introduced without any trouble with the miners. This 
proves we should have no fear of future strikes. The reputation of your mines 
has been established, and is known by coal miners throughout the country. 

The coal has been used by gas companies and for commercial purposes with 
satisfaction, and the testimony given by the Texas & Pacific, the Southern 
Pacific, Texas Central, and the Fort Worth & Rio Grande Railway Companies, 
all using our coal, is without exception of the best character. Arrangements 
are being made for the introduction of our coal on other roads, giving us addi- 
tional markets for our output. 

LANDS 

The lands of the company consist of twenty-three thousand, two hundred, 
and seventy-six acres, located in Erath and Palo Pinto and Eastland Counties, 
of which fifteen thousand have been prospected to such an extent that we know 
that this much of our property is underlaid by the same vein we are now 
working and we have no reason to doubt that all of our lands are likewise. 

STORES 

The stores have done well during the past year. The general merchandise 
store is carrying from thirty-five to forty thousand dollars; hardware store, 
from six to ten thousand and the drug store from twenty-five hundred to four 
thousand dollars. Inventory is taken twice a year; the last one shows the com- 
pany to have a fifty-thousand dollar stock of goods on hand. The net profits 
from the stores average between sixteen and seventeen per cent on the sales. 
The statement made at the time of the organization of this company, that the 
profits from the store and the rentals from the buildings would pay all interest 
charges, has been verified and the current year will close with a profit. 

DIAMOND DRILL 

One expense we have incurred is that of a diamond drill. Believing, from 
the testimony of old miners and experts who have been on our property, that 
we would find below the present-worked vein one of greater thickness, bores 
were put down to various depths during the labor trouble, which were 
destroyed by the striking element. At present we are down over four hundred 
feet without fear of further trouble and loss. Should we not realize our expec- 
tations, but discover an abundance of water, the prospecting will prove of great 
value to the property, as that used for drinking purposes is now an expense 
to the company, having no flowing water on the place. 
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MINING MACHINES 

We have recently contracted for mining machines which, when in use, will 
be of double advantage to the company. With these, our position will be 
insured against any possible labor trouble; and secondly, our expenses for 
mining will be greatly reduced. We have a guarantee from the firm of Philip 
& Wiggs Machinery Company as to what these machines will do, so that their 
introduction into our mines will not be an experimental expense. Number one 
will first be equipped, and if the statements made by the patentees of the 
machine are demonstrated satisfactorily we will equip number two mine. Funds 
for these improvements have been provided. 

NEW SHAFT AND RAILROAD 

It is expected during the coming spring to sink another shaft, so as to give 
a capacity of twelve to fifteen hundred tons per day and enable us to enter the 
commercial market, while, at the same time, fill all railroad contracts which 
we may secure. At what place on our extensive property we shall open mine 
number three, will depend upon the success or failure of the present under- 
taking of a few of your number — that is — the building of a railroad from 
THE MINES TO CONNECT THEM WITH THE TEXAS CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY. 
The importance of this cannot be overestimated. If this is built, the attention 
of the promoters will be called to the inducements offered to extend the road 
south to the Texas Central to the famous iron mines of Llano, Mason and San 
Saba Counties, which are the richest in the United States. The distance is one 
hundred and fifty miles, and the nearest coal property to these iron deposits 
is your own. Should this road be built, an unlimited amount of coal can be 
sold, and all the railroads of southern and southwestern Texas would be 
supplied by the mines of the Texas & Pacific Coal Company. Independent of 
the advantages from the increased output by the building of this road, to be 
in the position of having an independent outlet other than that of the Texas & 
Pacific Railway Company, would prove of great value and importance. Surveys 
have been made by your company and estimates prepared. The building of the 
thirty-seven miles is strongly advised. The proposed route passes through six 
miles of your property, and a greater proportion is through a very fine agricul- 
tural country, sufficiently settled to furnish a large amount of traffic, which, 
with that given by the coal company, would guarantee the payment of fixed 
charges, running expenses, and should earn a dividend on a reasonable capital- 
ization of the railroad company. To insure, however, the value of this enter- 
prise to your company, under no circumstances should the control of the rail- 
road corporation pass from the management of the coal company. 

Statements of the Treasurer attached hereto will show the output of your 
mines during this time, expenses of the company and the profits. 

I believe the company has cause for congratulation. It has paid interest on 
its bonds, provided for the sinking fund, made the improvements needed, and 
closes the year with sufficient profit to have declared a one per cent dividend 
on your stock. If to this, we could add the extraordinary expenses forced upon 
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us by the labor trouble at the beginning, and the Loss caused by the mines 
remaining idle, I believe we would have closed our books without a floating 
debt, and with cash in the treasury sufficient for the directors to have had the 
pleasure of declaring a dividend. 

I feel confident of the success of the company for the coming year, and that 
your stock will become a “dividend payer.” 

You are indebted to our assistants for their careful work and the great 
interest which they have taken in making our enterprise a success. 

Respectfully, 

R. D. Hunter. 



Texas and Pacific Coal Co. 

Gross earnings , expenses and net earnings for the year ending 
December 31, 1889 

Dr. 

Mine No. 1. Operating expense $75,345.01 

Mine No. 2. Operating expense 45,303.46 $120,648.47 

ADDITIONAL OPERATING EXPENSES 

Prospecting 725.60 

Diamond Drill Expense 813.78 

Saw Mill 1,148.15 

Repairs of Buildings 858.89 

Repairs of Shops and Cars 264.13 

Blacksmith Shops - 1,522.30 

Props and Timbers J 4,356.42 

Civil Engineer’s Department 1,644.21 11,333.48 

GENERAL EXPENSES 

Salaries, Gen’l Officers, Clerks, etc. 20,131.13 

Office Expenses, Gen’l and Mines 3,004.36 

Sundries, including traveling exp. 10,392.08 

Soliciting expenses ' 384.33 

Legal Expenses t 9,434.90 

Telegraphing Expenses 963.14 

Telephone Expenses ‘ 105.09 

Advertising 99.50 

Police Expenses 2,401.62 

Water 1,610.00 48,526.06 

FIXED CHARGES PAID IN 1889 

State and County Taxes 950.83 

Interest Account - 381.98 

Coupon Interest Account 21,250.00 

Insurance 100.14 22,682.95 

Transportation of Miners 10,883.64 10,883.64 

Net earnings for 1889 22,003.88 



$236,078.48 
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Cr. 

Sales of Coal $202, 229.66 

Rents Collected 7,284.55 

Discount and exchange 236.61 

Surplus of Doctor’s account 223.34 

Earnings of Farms 195.47 

Earnings of Livery Stable 83.38 

Profits of Company’s stores 25,825.46 

$236,978.48 

By balance down 22,003.18 

OUTPUT OF MINES 
from 

November, 1889, to January 1, 1890 
1888 

Tons 

November none 

December none 

1889 

January 177.1-8 

February 1,475.1-4 / 

March 3,324.3-4 

April 5,250.5-8 

May 4,653.1-4 

June 6,091.19-20 

July • 7,474.2-5 

August 8,967. 

September 8,993. 

October 9,734.1-4 

November 9,151.14-20 

December 9,523.50-100 



Total for 14 months .74,816.21-25 

Agreement between United Mine Workers and the Texas Pacific 
Coal Company made at Thurber , Texas, September 26, 1903 

This agreement, made and entered into the 26th day of September, 1903, by 
and between the operators, parties of the first part, and the representatives of 
the miners of the United Mine Workers of America, parties to the second part, 
witnesseth : 

Sec. 1 . The price for mining coal on the screened coal bases be as follows: 

For Thurber, from the first of October, 1903, to the 31st of January, 1904, 
$1.15 per ton of 2,000 pounds. From February 1, to August 31, 1904, $1.17 
per ton. 

For Rock Creek, from Oct. 1, 1903, to January 31, 1904, $1.17% per ton; 
from February 1, to August 31, 1904, $1.20 per ton. 

For Strawn, from October 1, 1903, to August 31, 1904, $1.25 per ton. 

For Bridgeport, from October 1, 1903, to August 31, 1904, $1.40 per ton. 
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SCREENS 

The screens to be six feet wide, fourteen feet long, diamond shape, bars with 
one inch square; grooved vests to be placed not more than two feet apart. 
This is to apply to Thurber, Strawn, and Rock Creek. Bridgeport screens to 
remain as heretofore. 

Sec. 2. For Thurber, Strawn and Bridgeport four feet above rail. (Entry 
driving and bushing). For Thurber and Strawn the width between the rails 
to be eight feet. Brushing six feet wide at the top. Rock Creek as required 
at the direction of the management, but in no case shall it be higher or wider 
than above. At Bridgeport the width between the walls to be six feet, bushing 
to be four and one half feet wide at the top. 

The price to be $1.25 per yard. The price on back brushing shall be $1.00 
per yard at Thurber, Strawn, and Rock Creek and $1.15 per yard at Bridgeport. 
Brushing to be taken so that six and one-half feet shall be above the rail and 
four and one-half feet wide at the top in Thurber, Strawn, and Rock Creek. 
At Bridgeport brushing to be taken six feet above the rail and three and 
one-half feet wide at the top. 

Brushing in rooms at Thurber, Strawn, and Rock Creek shall be 4% feet 
above the rail; at Bridgeport 4 feet above the rail. This height to apply 
9 feet from face of coal. 

For straights the price shall be 25c per yard at Thurber, Strawn, and Rock 
Creek. Bridgeport to be exempt. 

The switch room to be the fourth within the face of entry. 

Room turning as follows: cribs, 75c each; brushing to be the same width, 
height, and price as entry work. 

All rails, ties, timber and other material to be delivered by the company at 
the switch room of each place. 

All dead and inefficient work to be left for local settlement. 

INSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE 



day 

Sec. 3. Track layers $ 2.40 

Timber men 2.40 

Ventilators 2.40 

and miners when taken from face 2.40 

Drivers 2.25 

Cagers 2.25 

Motormen 2.35 

Water bailers 2.25 

Trappers 1.05 

Greasers and spraggers, max 1.50 

“ “ “ min 1.25 

Pushers, maximum 2.25 

“ minimum 2.00 

Sinkers 2.50 

Shaft leaders 2.75 

Mule feeders, per month $45.00 to $50.00 
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OUTSIDE DAY WAGE SCALE 



Sec. 4. Blacksmiths, Thurber, Rock Creek and Strawn 2.62^ 

Blacksmith helpers , 1.90 

Blacksmith apprentices 1.50 

Firemen 2.00 

Dumpers 1.80 

Car trimmers 1.80 

Slate men 1.90 

Slate pickers $1.20 to 1.50 

Engineers (first class) Mo. 70.00 

(third class) Mo. 60.00 



A working month to consist of 26 days of nine hours per day, and all time 
worked in excess to this to be considered overtime and paid proportionately. 

MACHINE MINING SCALE 

Sec. 5. The price for loading after machine shall be 65c per ton, where com- 
pany does the room bushing and 77c per ton where the loader does room 
bushing, the loading to take care of his place, to do his own timbering, etc., 
in the same manner as a pick miner, to keep the face clear from the machine 
and leave not less than three feet space between the face and the props unless 
otherwise necessary. 

Machine runner $2.25 per day 

Machine helper $2.25 per day 

POWDER 

Sec. 6. The price of powder shall be $2.00 for a keg of 25 lbs. 

pay day 

Sec. 7. The pay day to be on the first and third Saturdays in each month. 
The full statement to be furnished to employees on the third Saturday only, 
which shall cover all operations up to the first of each current month. On 
the first Saturday, employees shall be required to give a receipt for pay 
received. 

Any miner or mine laborer desiring to leave the service of the company shall 
give notice to the superintendent or general manager and shall receive his 
money in full not later than five days from the date of notice. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Sec. 1. All classes of day labor are to work full 8 hours, and the going to 
and coming from the respective working places to be done on the day hand’s 
own time. All company men shall perform whatever day labor the foreman 
may direct. An 8 hour day means 8 hours work in the mines at the usual 
working places, exclusive of noon time — which shall be one half hour — for all 
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classes of inside day labor. This shall be exclusive of the time required in 
reaching work place in the morning and returning in the evening. . 

Drivers shall take their mules to and from the stables, and the time required 
in so doing shall not include any part of the day’s work; their time beginning 
when they reach the change at which they receive empty cars that is, the 
parting drivers at the shaft bottom and the inside drivers at the parting— and 
ending at the same place; but in no case shall a driver’s time be deducted 
while he is waiting for such cars at the points named. The inside drivers at 
their option may either walk to an end from their parting, or take with them, 
without compensation, either loaded or empty cars to enable them to ride. This 
provision shall not prohibit the inside drivers from bringing to end and taking 
from the bottom regular trips, if so directed by the operator, provided such 
work is done within 8 hours. 

When the men go into the mine in the morning they shall be entitled to two 
hours pay whether or not the mine works full two hours, but after the first 
two hours the men shall be paid for every hour thereafter, by the hour, lor 
each hour’s work or fractional part thereof. 

If for any reason the regular work cannot be furnished the inside day laborers 
for a portion of the first two hours, the operator shall furnish other than the 
regular labor for the unexpired time. 

No miner or mine laborer shall absent himself from his place of work for 
two working days or more in succession, except in case of sickness, of self or 
member of family, without first having arranged with the pit boss and any 
miner or mine laborer having been absent more than two days in succession, 
except in case of sickness, without having arranged with the pit boss, his place 
at work shall be considered vacant. It is understood that any man absenting 
himself as above stated, shall leave his place properly secured. 

It is also understood that no person shall be refused employment or in any 
way discriminated against on account of membership or non-membership in any 
labor organization, and that there shall be no discrimination or interference 
with any employee who is not a member of any labor organization by members 
of such organization. 

DUTIES OF PIT COMMITTEES 

Sec. 1. (a) The duties of the pit committees shall be conferred to the 
adjustment of disputes between the pit boss and any member of the United 
Mine Workers of America working in and around the mines, arising out of 
this agreement, or any agreement made in connection therewith when the pit 
boss and said miner or mine laborer have failed to agree. 

(b) In case of any local trouble arising in any time through failure to agree 
between the pit boss and any miner or mine laborer, the pit committee and 
the pit boss are empowered to adjust it; in case of their disagreement it shall 
be referred to the superintendnt or the general manager of the company and 
the district president of the United Mine Workers of America, or such person 
as he may designate to represent him, for adjustment, and in all cases the 
mines, miners, laborers and parties interested must continue to woik pending 
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an investigation and adjustment, until a final decision is reached in the manner 
set forth. 

(c) If any day men refuse to continue work because of a grievance which 
has or has not been taken up for adjustment in the manner provided herein, 
and such action shall seem likely to impede the operations of the mine, the pit 
committee shall immediately furnish a man or men to take such vacant place 
or places at the scale rate, in order that the mine can continue work, and it 
shall be the duty of any member or members of the United Mine Workers of 
America who may be called upon by the pit boss or pit committee to immedi- 
ately take the place or places assigned to him or them in pursuance thereof. 

(d) The pit committee in the discharge of its duties shall under no circum- 
stances go around the mines for any cause whatever unless called upon by pit 
boss or by a miner or company man to settle with the pit boss. Any pit com- 
mitteeman who shall attempt to execute any local rule or proceeding in conflict 
with any provision of this contract, or any other made in pursuance hereof, 
shall forthwith be deposed as a committeeman. The foregoing shall not be 
construed to prohibit the pit committee from looking after the matter of 
membeiship, dues, and initiations in any proper manner. 

(e) Members of the pit committee employed as day men shall not leave 
their places of duty during working hours except by permission of the operator, 
or in any case involving a stoppage of the mine. 

(f) The right to hire and discharge, the management of the mine, and Ihe 
direction of the working force are vested exclusively in the operator, and tjhe 
United Mine Workers of America shall not abridge that right. It is not the 
intention of this provision to encourage the discharge of employes or the 
refusal of employment to applicants because of personal prejudice or activity 
in matters affecting the United Mine Workers of America. If any employee 
shall be discharged or suspended by the company and it is claimed that an 
injustice has been done him, an investigation, to be conducted by the parties 
and in the manner set forth in parts (a) and (b) of this section shall be 
taken up; and if it is proven that an injustice has been done, the operator 
shall reinstate said employee and pay him full compensation for the time he 
has been suspended and out of the employment, provided, if no decision shall 
be rendered within five days, the case shall be considered closed, so far as 
compensation is concerned unless said failure to arrive at a decision within 
five days is owing to delay upon the part of the operator, in which Case a 
minimum of ten day’s compensation shall be paid. 

LOCAL DEMANDS 

Sec. 4. Theie shall be no demands made locally by either operators or 
miners which are in conflict with this agreement, and there shall be no pro- 
vision imposed violating the same. Any local member, officer or member, 
shutting down a mine without orders from district president or district execu- 
tive board shall be fined in the manner provided in the National Constitution 
of the United Mine Workers of America, and such additional penalties may be 
imposed as are now or may be provided for in the constitution of the district 
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organization. All such fines are to be collected by the company and paid into 
the district treasury of the United Mine Workers of America. Should any 
operator violate this agreement, or any portion thereof, such operator or com- 
pany shall be fined $100.00, said fine to be paid into the district treasury of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

PAYMENT OF WAGES 

Sec. 5. The operators agree to pay twice a month upon dates specified above 
in this agreement. These payments are to be made in the office of the company 
nearest to the mine at which the employes are employed. 

CHECK-OFFS 

Sec. 6. The operators shall recognize the pit committee in the discharge of 
their duties, as provided in this agreement, and agree to check-off dues, assess- 
ments, fines and initiations from all miners and mine laborers when desired. 
In order to protect the company the United Mine Workers of America agree 
when the company so demands, to furnish a collective and continuous order 
authorizing the company to make these reductions. The company agrees to 
furnish the miners’ local representatives a monthly statement showing sep- 
arately the amount of dues, assessments, fines and initiations collected. In 
case any fine is imposed the propriety of which is questioned, the amount of 
such fine shall be withheld by the operator, until the case has been taken up 
for an adjustment and a decision reached. 

It is agreed that the miners may employ a check weighman to see that coal 
is properly weighted and a correct record made thereof; and when such check 
weighman is employed, the company shall furnish him a check number and 
he shall credit to his number such portion of each miner’s coal as he may be 
authorized to do by the local union. It is also understood that the local union 
may have a number in order to collect dues, assessments, fines and initiations 
from the miners and mine laborers, and the local union shall notify the com- 
pany by giving the names in writing of the person or persons authorized to 
collect such union money from the company office. 

The dues and assessments to be deducted on the first working day of each 
month or on the first day that employes commenced work. 

MEASUREMENTS 

Sec. 7. It is agreed that measurements of entires, brushing room turning, 
and dead work shall be made semimonthly and payments for the same shall 
be made in the manner above specified. 

EQUAL TURN 

Sec. 8. The operator shall see that an equal turn is offered each miner, 
and that he be given a fair chance to obtain the same. The check weighman 
shall keep a turn-bulletin for the turn-keeper’s guidance. The drivers shall be 
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subject to whomsoever the mine manager shall designate as turn-keeper in 
pursuance hereof. 

DEATHS AND FUNERALS 

Sec. 9. In the event of instantaneous death by accident in the mine, the mines 
and underground employes shall have the privilege of discontinuing work for 
the remainder of the day, but work at the option of the operator shall be 
resumed the day following and continue thereafter. In case the operator elects 
to operate the mines on the day of the funeral of the deceased, as above, or 
where death has resulted from an accident in the mine, individual miners and 
underground employes may, at their option, absent themselves from work for 
the purpose of attending the funeral, but not otherwise, and whether attending 
such funeral or not, each member of the United Mine Workers of America 
employed at the mine at which deceased member was employed shall contribute 
50c and the operator $25.00 for the benefit of the family of the deceased or 
his legal representative, to be collected through the office of the company. In 
the event that the mines are thrown idle on account of the miner’s or other 
employe’s failure to report to work in the time intervening between the time of 
the accident and the funeral, or on the day of the funeral, then the companys 
shall not be called upon for the payment of the $25.00 above referred to. 

Except in cases of fatal accidents as above, the mine shall in no case be 
thrown idle because of any death, or funeral. But in the case of the death lof 
any employe of the company or member of his family, any individual miner 
may, at his option, absent himself from work for the purpose of attending 
such funeral but not otherwise. 

DOCTOR 

Sec. 10. The question of doctor is hereby left for local adjustment. 
CONDITION OF MINE 

Sec. 11. The companys shall keep the mine in as dry a condition as prac- 
ticable, by keeping the water off the road and out of the working places. 
When a miner has to leave his work place on account of water through neglect 
of the company, they shall employ said miner doing company work when prac- 
ticable, provided that said miner is competent to do such work, or he shall be 
given another working place until such water is taken out of his own place. 

PROVISIONS FOR THE INJURED 

Sec. 12. The operators shall keep sufficient blankets, oil, bandages, etc., and 
provide a suitable ambulance or conveyance readily available at each mine, to 
properly convey injured persons to their homes after an accident. 

1904 JOINT CONVENTION 

Sec. 13. It is hereby agreed that the operators meet in interstate joint con- 
vention and conference with the miners at the city of Pittsburg, Kansas, on 
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the second Monday in July, 1904, for the purpose of formulating a scale of 
wages to govern districts No. 14, 15 and 25, for the year ending Sept. 1, 1905, 
the present agreement to be in full force and effect until August 31, 1904. 

For the Operators: Edgar L. Marston 
Geo. E. Bennet 
W. H. Aston 

For the Miners : Pete Hanraty 

W. J. F. Wardjon 
J. R. Edwards. 



Source: Union Banner , October 3, 1904. 
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Statistics on strikes among Texas 


coal miners 




Year 


Men on 
Strike 


Days 

Lost 


Avg. No. Days 
Lost per Man 


ton?* 


175 


1,200 


6 


1903 


1,200 


14,400 


12 


1904 


None 






1905 


. None 






1906 


_ None 






1 QOQf » 


80 


4,800 


60 


1910 


1,776 


108,230 


61 


1911 


.... . 60 


300 


5 


1912 


238 


1,724 


7 


1913 


. None 






1914 


221 


693 


3 


1915 


230 


760 


3 


1916 


350 


3,784 


11 


1917 


75 


260 


3 


1918 


55 


550 


10 


1919 


1,747 


52,850 


30 


1920 


834 


9,737 


1.5 


1921 


None 






1922 


693 


13,141 


1.3 


1923 


.. 137 


18,141 


14 


1924 


None 






1925 


„ . 87 


261 


3 


1926 


None 






1927 


None 







♦Material for 1902-1906 is from Report of the United States Bureau of 
Labor , 1906. Strikes and Lockouts. 

tMaterial for 1909-1927 is summarized from Statistical Abstracts of the 
United States. 
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Bituminous coal production in Texas, 1889-1928 
(Summarized from Statistical Abstracts of the United States ) 



Year 

1889 

1890 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 



Tons 

120,602 

164,679 

432,999 

485,728 

570,840 

613,155 

789,136 

864,619 

989,244 

805,278 

827,463 

1,067,807 

1,072,039 

1,172,208 

1,471,490 

1,692,301 

1,628,964 

1,689,443 

2,168,878 

2,074,797 

1,865,097 

1,744,556 

2,103,406 

2,018,871 

1,428,571 

1,607,143 

1,187,000 

1,147,000 

1,008,000 

1,091,000 

1,326,000 

895,000 



SKETCH HISTORY OF THE TEXAS STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 




SKETCH HISTORY OF THE TEXAS STATE FEDERATION 
OF LABOR 

During the first decade of the American Federation of Labor no 
Texas group was represented at a national convention. But lack 
of representation did not obviate the necessity for taking action 
in regard to the situation connected with the building of the State 
Capitol of Texas which had become nationally notorious. The 
convention of 1885 gave voice to the first of a series of resolutions 
denouncing the use of convicts in competition with free labor in 
Austin. Four years later a memorial presented by the secretary of 
the National Granite Cutters’ Association gave the history of a 
“flagrant attempt now being made to defeat the working of the 
Contract Labor Law by the syndicate who built the Capitol Building 
at Austin, Texas.” 

To the 1890 convention of the American Federation of Labor 
was reported the issuing of charters to two Texas groups and a year 
later the first accredited delegate- from Texas represented the Dallas 
Federation of Labor. Two years later the Dallas Typographical 
Union was represented. 1 Throughout the decade locals were being 
added to the Federation’s rolls and in 1895 the first city trades 
council, that at San Antonio, was chartered. To the 1898 meeting 
a strike among the laundry workers of Cleburne was officially 
reported. The first year of the new decade brought into the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor six central trades councils, those at Austin, 
Corsicana, Dallas, Gainesville, Hillsboro, and Sherman. 

The State Federation came into existence after several attempts 
to organize on a State-wide basis had failed. Mr. George N. Black 
had called two meetings and in 1898 a state body held a 
convention. The conclusion drawn from these failures was 
that representation must have a broader base. Acting upon the 
suggestion, the Cleburne Trades Council called a fourth meeting. 
At this convention, held in Cleburne on January 15, 1900, seven 
cities with a membership of 8,475 members were represented by 
twenty-three certified delegates. The resolutions passed by the body 
show what questions were agitating the workers. 

1 Proceedings of the Convention of the American Federation of Labor ; 1885, 

p. 20. 
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The use of convict labor in factories making goods to be sold in 
competition with products of free labor and the leasing of convict 
labor for work outside prisons were vigorously denounced. Strong 
opposition was expressed to the building of a cotton mill at Corsi- 
cana to use the labor of children from orphanages of the State. 
These two matters, the labor of convicts and the labor of children, 
have continued to be matters of major attention to the present 
decade. Though it is no longer conceivable that children from 
orphan asylums should be hired out as factory hands, the passage 
of an effective child labor law is still an achievement of the future. 
And as recently as 1938 a complaint was made that boys in correc- 
tional institutions were being hired out as cotton pickers to private 
individuals. Reasonably satisfactory legislation regarding the use 
of convict labor has only recently become an accomplished fact. 

The constitution adopted at Cleburne provided for semiannual 
meetings. Four such conventions were held, but the small repre- 
sentation, twenty to thirty delegates, led to a further broadening 
of the basis for election of delegates. Each central body was now\ 
allowed three representatives and each local union one representa- 
tive for each one hundred members upon whom the per capita 
tax was paid or majority fraction thereof. This method remains 
piactically unchanged to the present except for expansion to allow 
three delegates from each union label league. 2 It was also decided 
to hold annual rather than semiannual meetings. Following these 
changes, over one hundred delegates attended the fifth convention 
held at Fort Worth in 1903. Of the first, second, third, and fourth 
conventions no printed record was made, but for the fifth and 
succeeding conventions the record of proceedings was published. 

The number of local organizations grew rapidly and at the Fort 
Worth convention 135 unions from nineteen cities were represented. 
It is to be noted that the delegates came from as far west as Abilene. 
Another notable feature is the addition of miners 5 unions from 
Thurber, Strawn, Lyra, and Bridgeport. This convention secured 
a charter from the American Federation of Labor. The Federation 
had not asked previously for admission to the national body because 
it wished to have cooperation from the railroad organizations of 

^Convention Proceedings of the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1933 
pp. 12-13. 
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the State in securing the passage of laws beneficial to labor and 
the railroad unions were unwilling to cooperate with a state body 
which accepted the leadership of the national federation. 

The convention adopted a statement of principles setting forth 
the objectives toward the accomplishment of which the Federation 
should direct its attention. 3 

Pi rs t — The enactment of a state law and provisions for its rigid enforcement 
compelling every child between the ages of six and fifteen years to attend 
school at least nine months in the year, and to still further make ample pro- 
visions for the education of the masses, we demand that the State shall furnish 
the necessary books free to every child. 

Second — To secure to the toilers a proper share of the wealth they create. 
We demand the abrogation of all laws that do not bear equally upon capital 
and labor, and the enactment of laws equally binding on all classes; especially 
a law to compel corporations, firms or individuals to pay their employees 
weekly for labor performed the preceding week, and that all payment for labor 
shall be made in lawful money of the United States. 

Third — The abolition of the competition of convict labor with free labor in 
the production of manufactured articles, and that state convict farm produce 
be limited to an amount estimated sufficient to supply the state eleemosynary 
and penal institutions. 

Fourth — To secure for both sexes equal pay for equal work, and the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor to eight hours per day. 

Fifth — The taxation of land values regardless of improvements, the abolition 
jo f the pol l tax and the enactment of a justly graduated income taiTIawT 

Sixth — The prohibition of child labor under fourteen years. 

Seventh — The establishment of national postal savings banks where the 
earnings of the people may be deposited without the fear of loss by financial 
failure. 

Eighth — Adoption of a constitutional amendment requiring the election of 
the President, Vice President and United States Senator by the direct vote 
of the people. 

Ninth — Adoption of the initiative and referendum, i.e., that important laws 
passed by legislative bodies be referred to a popular vote for ratification or 
rejection when petitioned by ten per cent of the voters. 

Tenth — We favor the ownership by the Nation, State and city of all public 
utilities. 

The specific nature of these principles is noteworthy. They are 
in fact hardly statements of principles. They are specific demands 



*Ibid., 1903, p. 17. 
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for legislation. Two statements of general policy were added 
in 1910 : 4 

We recommend that all wage earners participate in all elections, but we 
denounce the practice of endorsing political parties or candidates or indulging 
in partisan agitation, leaving each voter to act as a free citizen in these 
matters, believing that measures only should be discussed, feeling that as each 
member becomes well grounded in an idea his intelligence will be the best 
guide in the matter of voting. 

************ 

We are unalterably opposed to the encroachment of the judiciary upon the 
sacred rights of free speech and a free press. 

A specific demand for an enlargement of the state home for 
consumptives and opposition to stock watering and speculation 
was also added. None of these demands have up to the present 
been given up. 

The first legislative action toward meeting the demands of the 
State Federation was the passage in 1905 of a law making illegal 
the payment of employees in checks, merchandise or scrip. 5 But 
the past thirty-five years has seen very little progress in securing 
other legislative action to cover these demands. A compulsory 
school attendance law has been passed, but provisions for enforce- 
ment are poor. Necessary textbooks are now furnished free to each 
child. A child labor law is in force, but provision for supervision 
and enforcement makes it ineffective in preventing the labor of 
thousands of children. A postal savings bank has been established. 
An amendment requiring election of United States Senators by 
direct vote of the people has been written into the Federal Consti- 
tution. The State Workmen’s Compensation Act has been amended, 
but it is still faulty. Rather positive action has been taken in abol- 
ishing the “fee system for public officials.” Regulation of the labor 
of convicts has by the passage of the law supporting the Federal 
Hawes-Cooper Act become a less important issue. This does not 
seem a record of rapid achievement. 

Demand for the repeal of the constitutional provision that a poll 
tax receipt is a prerequisite for voting has been consistently vocal. 
Limitation of suffrage resulting from the requirement was a serious 



mid., 1910, p. 47. 
Hbid ., 1905, p. 27. 
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limitation upon the political power of laborers. The convention 
of the State Federation in 1903 voiced sharp opposition by resolving 
that to each candidate for the Legislature should be submitted the 
following question: 

“Do you pledge yourself, if elected, to make all possible effort 
to have a constitutional amendment submitted to a vote of the 
people, repealing the poll tax amendment recently adopted by a 
minority of the voters of the State?” 

The tenth convention (1907) adopted a resolution stating the 
basis of opposition to the poll tax: 6 

“Whereas, the present Texas poll tax violates all the canons of 
just taxation, inasmuch as it (1) bears equally on men of most 
unequal ability to pay, (2) is unnecessarily burdensome, (3) must 
be paid at a time when workers find it most difficult to pay, namely, 
in midwinter, and (4) has in its penalty of taking away the right 
to vote, a punishment which is unreasonable and disproportion- 
ate; and 

“Whereas, The amendment fixing this penalty was adopted at a 
time when its full result in disfranchising thousands of workers was 
not foreseen by us; and 

“Whereas, Every good purpose of the poll tax can be secured by 
free registration, which is just as efficient in purifying the ballot, 
therefore, be it 

cc Resolved, That the Texas Slate Federation of Labor question all 
legislative candidates on this point, strive thus to have the amend- 
ment resubmitted, and urge all unions and central bodies to do their 
utmost to secure the repeal of this unjust constitutional provision.” 

The introduction of a resolution in the Thirty-fifth Legislature 
calling for the submission of an amendment to the Constitution 
repealing the poll tax requirement led to the disciplining of the 
Federal Labor Union of Austin. 7 The State Federation had in- 
structed its legislative committee to work for the introduction and 
passage of a resolution to submit an amendment to the voters. 
The Austin union sent a resolution to their Representative opposing 
the resolution. Any break in labor’s solid front weakened their 
legislative position and appeal was made to President Gompers, 



Hbid., 1908, p. 77. 
•Ibid., 1917, p. 89. 
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of the American Federation of Labor, asking the national body 
to take disciplinary measures against the union. When the legis- 
lative committee reported to the twentieth convention, the action 
of the Austin union, an investigating committee advised that the 
local be denied further affiliation with the State Federation and 
that a complete report of the action of the local be made to the 
American Federation of Labor. The result, while the convention 
was still in session, was a telegram from the Austin local acknowl- 
edging themselves “in error and in direct contradiction to higher 
authority” and asking to be reinstated. 

The necessity for paying the poll tax as a prerequisite to power 
to bring about its repeal was recognized and continuous appeals 
were made to the workers to pay the tax in order to increase the 
voting strength of labor. President Edward Cunningham recom- 
mended to the tenth annual convention that the secretary-treasurer 
of the State Federation urge each international having locals in 
Texas to recommend to their locals that dues be increased locally 
by an amount equal to the “price of a poll tax receipt,” the same 
to be returned to the member upon presentation of a receipt. 

At the time of writing the poll tax is still a part of the political 
system of the State and there has been for several years no active 
movement for its repeal within the State, but on the national front 
a strong and vocal protest has been developing. 

But antiunionism follows labor organizations as its shadow and 
the growing federation noted in 1903 organized resistance to their 
activity. 8 Unorganized miners in Alba were striking. Street car 
workers in Houston were conducting a stubborn struggle for the 
right to organize. Imported strikebreakers had been used and armed 
in another street car strike in San Antonio. Opposition was organ- 
ized into the Citizens’ Alliance, which had made its appearance in 
the Southwest after the railway strike of 1886. Local bodies of 
citizens were operating in almost every town where there was a 
labor organization. The Alliance disintegrated after about 1910, 
to reappear in the closing months of the World War as the Open 
Shop movement, which had and still has its focal strength in Dallas. 



Hbid., 1904, p. 3; 1909, p. 53; The Union Banner , Aug. 13, 1904. 
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Since the population of Texas in the early twentieth century was 
predominantly rural, it was important that the farmers should 
recognize the value of cooperation with organized labor. Rural 
laborers acted as strikebreakers. 9 “Strong and ambitious young 
men were attracted by promises of good wages to accept the jobs 
of men on strike” and the State Federation asked the American 
Federation of Labor to assist in a campaign to distribute labor 
literature among the farmers. This program was so effective that 
the American Federation of Labor convention of 1905 adopted a 
resolution to assist the farmers in upbuilding their organizations in 
recognition of the assistance rendered organized labor in Texas. 
The Farmers’ Union prosecuted trade union boycotts, and contrib- 
uted to unions during strikes. The federation on the other hand 
assisted the farmers to establish “agencies, exchanges, or commission 
houses to aid the consumer in securing products at equitable prices 
and relieving farmers from unjust treatment at the hands of the 
middlemen.” 

The relationship between the two groups was in the early days 
of the federation’s life quite close. The Trades Council of Strawn 
and Thurber had at one time twenty-five delegates from farmers’ 
unions while Palestine locals had four. Though the members of 
the Farmers’ Union were never members of the State Federation, 
the credentials of their fraternal delegates were accepted on the 
same basis as those of the railway unions and the interchange of 
representatives between the two state conventions developed knowl- 
edge on matters of mutual interest. The Farmers’ Union, which 
in 1907 numbered about 211,000 members, joined the Railway 
Brotherhoods and the State Federation of Labor to push through 
a legislative program and since the Legislature represented pre- 
dominantly rural interests this alliance was of great value to the 
less numerous urban workers. 

The Legislative Board of the Federation and the Brotherhoods 
with the approval of the Farmers’ Union introduced into the Twenty- 
ninth Legislature a bill providing for a remodeling of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into a Department of Labor and Agriculture 
with a commissioner for each branch. 10 The bill failed to pass. 

9 Convention Proceedings of the Texas State Federation of Labor, 1904, 
p. 30; 1905, pp. 22, 33-39; 1907, pp. 14, 70. 

10 Ibid„ 1913, p. 49. 
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Another demand by both groups was for the unique Spider Bill 
passed in 1910 which was asked for by the first convention of the 
federation. They also agreed upon the need for a more satisfactory 
method of using convict labor which was in competition with free 
labor, whether working in textile manufacturing or in cotton fields. 
But they did not agree upon the policy to be followed. The Farmers’ 
Union as one of its earliest requests asked that a cotton bag 
factory to make cotton bagging be built in the walls of the State 
Penitentiary and operated by convict labor. Since the price of 
imported jute which was being used for cotton bagging was high, 
the Farmers’ Union arranged with a factory in Louisiana to furnish 
their bagging, but the product was poor and grew worse. The union 
proposed then that convicts be put to work in bagging factories. 
When requested by the federation, the farmers acknowledged that 
they had not considered the effect of the competition upon textile 
workers but they refused to join the federation in favoring the policy 
of State use for convict labor. 11 

The breach widened until in 1914 it was necessary for a member 
of the State Department of Agriculture to ask that a fraternal dele- 
gate be sent to the Farmers’ Union convention and he made the 
promise to see “ . . . that the gentleman gets into the convention 
and that the body will be as kind and courteous to him as your 
worthy president of this order has been to me.” The War was then 
beginning in Europe, and under its influence farmers’ unions became 
less important. With the return of low prices for farm products 
there was renewed activity with a changed significance. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in 1921 suggested to locals cooperation 
between the Federation, the Farmer-Labor Union of America, the 
Railway Brotherhoods and the Non-Partisan League of Texas look- 
ing toward the formation of a Farmer— Union Labor-Non-Partisan 
League. The organization was to act as a bulwark against the 
growing opposition of the Open Shop and other antiunion groups. 
Four delegates from each of the four groups formed a State-wide 
Non-Partisan Political Conference to work within the Democratic 
Party in state campaigns. Locals were free to act as seemed to 
them best. 



^Ibid., 1911, pp. 77-83; 1913, p. 49. 
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Some farmers desired closer cooperation and an organization of 
30,000 farmers from the Denison local chartered themselves as an 
international and applied for affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1921. 12 But the move never gained great force 
and the period of rising urban prices with falling prices for farm 
products indicated clearly that the interests of farmers and wage 
earners were not identical. The growing breach was made evident 
in a resolution presented to the thirtieth annual convention of the 
State Federation asking that an attempt be made to organize the 
“nonunion labor” used by cotton raisers and handlers. 13 The fed- 
eration refused to take overt action to recognize the existence of 
a wage-earning class in agriculture. The Texas State Federation 
as well as the Texas farmers have so far refused to recognize the 
relentless march of the machine system which is changing all 
workers, urban and rural, into groups whose labor brings a price 
and does not receive income from a margin between prices. 

The use of organized power in securing legislative measures pre- 
dates the organization of the State Federation of Labor. 14 The 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, following the program rec- 
ommended by the Grand International Division of the Order, formed 
a legislative board in Austin in 1889, composed of six delegates 
representing six of the fourteen divisions in the State. Since the 
cost of the sessions of the board to the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers was approximately $7,000 per year and since its work 
was of value to all railway workers in the State, it was decided 
after three annual sessions to interest all of the railway unions in 
sending representatives to a meeting at Fort Worth. Five unions 
were represent^: )the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, by 
three delegates^ the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, by twenty- 
nine delegates;" the Order of Railway Conductors, by forty delegates; 
the Order of Railway Trainmen, by twelve delegates. Discussion 



12 Ibid ., 1921, p. 25. 

13 Ibid., 1928, p. 81. 

l4 History of joint legislative activity based upon a Brief History of the Union 
Labor Legislative Movement in Texas , by T. P. O’Rourke, 1909; “The Texas 
Labor Legislative Board Stems from 1893 Group” by W. H. Gallagher, South - 
western Railway Journal , September, 1940; Reports of the Texas Labor Legis- 
lative Board in addition to sources already mentioned. 
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ended in a proposal to set up a “Railroad Employee’s Cooperative 
Legislative Board of Texas.” 

The plan for each union to elect members of the board before a 
second meeting was not carried out but the second meeting resolved 
nevertheless to set up permanent organization. The board of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers continued to operate and 
sent two members to represent it at Austin, where they were joined 
by a representative of the Order of Railway Conductors. The finan- 
cial difficulties of the board continued and in 1898 a system of 
methodical bookkeeping and of regular reports was adopted. Ex- 
penses were lessened by appointing the chairman alone to represent 
the board at Austin. In 1897 the Order of Railway Conductors, 
following the national program of their order, organized a legisla- 
tive board. The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, after several 
failures to follow national programs for a legislative board, were 
successful in 1900, and J. S. Myers, state librarian, was elected 
chairman. The movement for cooperation in the formation of a 
joint board was now successful and Mr. Myers became chairman 
of the first Joint Legislative Board of Texas. 

The value of mutual assistance having been demonstrated by the 
accomplishment of the legislative representatives in Austin, an 
invitation was sent by the joint board to the unions composing the 
State Federation of Labor to a conference in Austin. The meeting 
was attended by a small number and is noteworthy merely as the 
lust attempt to secure cooperation between the two large groups of 
organized labor in Texas. The matter was presented at two federa- 
tion meetings in 1901 and 1902 and at the latter meeting the 
federation selected a legislative committee and instructed them to 
wofk with the legislative boards of the railway workers. Walton 
Peteet, of San Antonio, was elected chairman of this committee and 
represented the federation on the legislative board continuously 
until 1908. 

The legislative representatives of the five organizations who were 
in Austin for the opening of the Twenty-eighth Session of the Legis- 
lature in 1903 agreed to form a joint committee, to be called the 
Joint Labor Legislative Committee of Texas. Mr. J. A. Lawson, of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, was elected chairman; Mr. 
Joseph S. Myers, of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, secre- 
tary; Captain Ed. B. Willis, of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
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treasurer; and Mr. Walton Peteet, of the State Federation, press 
correspondent. 

During the Thirty-first Session of the Legislature a representative 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America appeared to 
represent the interests of his group and asked for admission to 
membership in the Joint Labor Committee. The organization for 
cooperative legislative activity was now complete. Sometime before 
1913 there were added to the board, representatives of the Texas 
State Council of Carpenters and the State Conference of Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers. 

At the meeting of the board in April, 1914, a question was raised 
as to the desirability of having representatives of the carpenters 
and masons and of the railway carmen. The board voted against 
the elimination of these groups, however, and the four railway 
organizations withdrew, expressing as their opinion that “better 
results could be had by that course than by remaining on the board 
with the industrial branches of labor.” The two boards agreed, 
however, to aid each other to the fullest extent in legislative work. 
At the same time, the Order of Railway Telegraphers asked for and 
were given membership. Later representatives of the state organ- 
izations of the Electrical Workers, Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, 
United Mine Workers were admitted. One nonlabor group, the 
Single Tax League, was also added. Membership of some of these 
organizations was quite temporary. In 1929 the board was com- 
posed of representatives of the State Council of Carpenters; the 
State Conference of Bricklayers; the State Association of Electrical 
Workers; the State Conference of Painters; the State Council of 
Plasterers; the Allied Printing Trades Council; the State Journey- 
man Plumbers Association; the State Council of Sheet Metal 
Workers; the State Association of Steam Engineers; the State Jour- 
neyman Barbers’ Association, and the State Federation of Labor. 

By 1919 the activities of the board had grown to the extent that 
it was necessary to support an office in Austin and employ a secre- 
tary. To bear these expenses, each member organization was assessed 
fifty dollars per month for the months of January and February. 

During the early days of their work, the board was aided in 
many of their demands by the organized farm interests. Since the 
Legislature has until quite recently represented predominantly rural 
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interests, such support gave the desires of organized labor groups 
a force which no united effort on their part could have secured. 
The mutuality of interests was operative in the publishing of answer 
given by candidates for political office; by drives to persuade citi- 
zens to participate actively in the primaries; by joint and open 
meetings of all branches of labor for discussion of political and 
legislative questions and by mutual interchange of fraternal dele- 
gates between each organization represented on the joint board 
and the state meetings of the Farmers’ Union. 

The Joint Legislative Board had done yeoman service in securing 
the passage of laws as well as guard service in protecting the 
interests of labor. The lobby system of securing legislation is well 
intrenched as a part of democratic process and through the board 
organized labor has used the weapon recognized as legitimate and 
desirable. 

The first bills sponsored and pressed by the board were a fellow 
servant bill and an antiblacklist bill. When in the Twenty-eighth 
Legislature an attempt was made by an organization of retail mer- 
chants and butchers, aided by some collection agencies, to secure 
the removal (by constitutional amendment) of the exemption from 
garnishment for debt of current wage, the movement was unex- 
pected and the Joint Legislative’ Board by sending out news of the 
projected legislation brought such pressure to bear upon representa- 
tives that the bill was never reported out of committee. 

The Joint Labor Board followed the policy of preferential legis- 
lation. At a conference of the legislative committees of the partici- 
pating unions, one measure was selected for each group and the 
bills thus selected were the preferred program. In 1906 the selected 
measure was the demand for a state department of labor. In 1913 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law was passed and the Laborer’s 
Lien Statute was expanded to cover men getting out stone and those 
employed in construction of dykes, levees, and similar work. In 
1914 the woman suffrage amendment was a preferential measure 
and in 1917 repeal of the poll tax requirement for voting. In the 
case of the latter measure the board had occasion to show that 
theirs was no powerless leadership, as has been told above. 14a 



14 ^See page 127-8. 
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Not the least important of the services of the Joint Legislative 
Board is in compiling and making public a list of members of the 
Legislature with a complete list of their voting record on legislative 
measures of interest to labor. Only by having such information 
can organized labor groups make effective their policy of rewarding 
their friends and punishing their enemies. For instance, the report 
of the board for the Twenty-eighth Legislature (1905) carries a 
complete record of Senators and Representatives. 

R. N. Stafford voted for the sixteen hour, Vestibule and Switch Light bills. 
Voted against all labor amendments to Anti-Trust bill. Absent unexcused on 
Child Labor and Miners’ bills. Introduced an amendment to the Switch Light 
bill which if it had been adopted would have destroyed its usefulness. 

J. S. Adair voted for the Coercion, Child Labor and sixteen hour bills. 
Voted against the Barber bill and the labor amendments to Anti-Trust bill. 

J. S. Ainsworth voted for the Coercion, Child Labor, sixteen hour, Barber 
bills and all labor amendments to Anti-Trust bill. 

Jno. E. Crawford voted for the Child Labor bill. Voted against Barber bill 
and labor amendment to Anti-Trust bill. Absent excused on Coercion bill. 
Absent unexcused on sixteen hour bill. Was in favor of wages being made 
subject to garnishment. 

The same report does not hesitate to make deductions from the 
attitudes and activities of the Governor as related to the labor 
interests of the State. There was appended a list of members of 
the Legislature, the counties represented and their post office ad- 
dresses. With this information, each laborer could determine for 
himself whether officeholders were entitled to their support for 
reelection. A typical review is that concerning the activities of 
the Representative from San Antonio, against the “Spider Bill,” 
a major interest of all laborers in 1909. “Representative Thad T. 
Adams of San Antonio more than any other member of the Legis- 
lature is responsible for this recommitment and to his action we 
attribute loss of the measure. ... As to Mr. Adams’ motives for 
this act of open hostility to us, I cannot say.” 

Review of the report by the Committee of Officers states: 
“Careful consideration has been given the record of Senator Thad 
Adams of San Antonio and we recommend his record for the careful 
consideration of the union men of the City of San Antonio, and 
further recommend that labor papers be requested to make a special 
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mention of his record with such comments as each may desire 
to make.” 

By 1937 a less* detailed but in many ways more effective report 
is made. In a table giving the official acts of the members of the 
House of Representatives, for instance, W. H. Adkins is reported 
as having voted five times for and twice against eight bills sup- 
ported by organized labor, as follows: “Train limit, Labor for— 
No; Boiler inspection, Labor for — Yes; Sit-down strike, motion to 
rerefer to Criminal Jurisprudence, Labor against — No; Antiinj unc- 
tion in labor disputes, motion to recommit to Committee on Judi- 
ciary, motion to table. Labor against recommitting — No; Vacations 
for policemen and firemen in certain cities with pay, Labor for — 
Yes; Workman compensation for State employees, other than office 
employees, Labor for — Yes; Regulating home industry, Labor for — 
Yes; Increasing Highway Patrol to 300 men, Labor for — Abs. 
Good, five; Bad, two.” 

Before that time, however, the board had broadened its program 
by attempting to publish, as indicated by answers of candidates, 
prognostications of the future records of legislators. Pledges to 
support specific measures were demanded of candidates. This was 
an expansion into the field of state politics of a policy already 
widely used in local elections. 

The earliest center of union activity in Texas was Galveston. 
Carpenters’ Local No. 7 of that city has not been reorganized since 
1860. It claims, and it$ claims are nationally recognized, to have 
the longest uninterrupted history of any union in the United States. 
It was a member of the National Labor Union and later became a 
part of the Knights of Labor. It withdrew from that body and when 
the order disintegrated the local remnants transferred themselves 
to the Carpenters’ local. The nucleus of the union was and still is 
a group of skilled German craftsmen. Many of the records of the 
union in the late nineteenth century were kept in German. A typo- 
graphical union in the same city was quite active in the fifties and 
in 1857 Judge Joel Miner, who assisted in establishing the first 
newspaper in Austin, was a delegate to the meeting of the National 
Typographical Union at New Orleans. It received a national 
charter in 1860 and an international charter in 1872. The Houston 
Typographical Union was chartered in 1865 and an Austin local 
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in 1870. The continuing center of ferment has been, of course, 
the screwmen, longshoremen, and other groups of wharf and marine 
laborers. In 1866 the first Longshoremen’s Union was formed and 
received a state charter of incorporation under the name of the 
Screwmen’s Benevolent Association. Four years later a Negro long- 
shoremen’s union was organized under the name of the Longshore- 
men’s Benevolent Association. 

One of the strongest groups in the early days of the State Federa- 
tion was the United Mine Workers, composed of laborers in coal 
mines, both of bituminous and anthracite. At the sixth convention, 
six mine workers’ locals were represented with a voting strength of 
fourteen. 15 The carpenters, with ten locals, had equal voting strength 
and no group had greater representation. Lyra and Thurber, which 
had sixteen to seventeen hundred workers employed in seven mines, 
were strong closed-shop towns. The only single local of size equal 
to the mining local at either place was a longshoremen’s union 
in Galveston. The rapid development of the oil industry made 
profitable the use of oil as fuel on railroad engines and by the 
early twenties, stress of competition from oil and the factors that 
were changing the industry in all the western nations was destroying 
the Texas industry. By the middle twenties, 2,600 workers in bitumi- 
nous mines centering around Bridgeport had dispersed geographi- 
cally and occupationally. By 1927 no mine workers’ locals were 
left in Texas. 

The importance of teachers’ unions in the United States has 
always been greater than their numerical strength would seem to 
indicate, and Texas is no exception. It was in this State that the 
first organized group of teachers affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. In 1902, the year in which the Chicago Federation 
of Teachers joined the Chicago Federation of Labor, a group of 
San Antonio teachers received a charter from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as Local No. 10, 303. 16 This local remained, until 
1909, the only union so chartered though it seems not to have had 
a stable existence through the period. 

15 Cf. “History of the United Mine Workers in Texas,” pp. 91-120. 

10 Files of The American Teacher ; Bulletins issued by the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers; files of Dallas News ; Houston Post ; Houston Chronicler 
San Antonio Express ; and personal views and letters. 
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In 1906 the first representative of a teachers’ union appeared at 
the convention of the State Federation from a Beaumont local. 
There was reported to the same convention the organization of a 
local of Jefferson County school teachers with eleven members and 
of Austin County teachers with sixty-four members. At the same 
meeting the Federation adopted a resolution instructing all district 
organizers to aid in organizing teachers in all sections of the State 
and asked cooperation of the Farmers’ Union and all other unions 
in the attempt. But the friendship of the Federation for teachers 
was not always clear. At the fourteenth convention the body en- 
dorsed the demand of the San Antonio Teachers’ Union for two-year 
tenure and the establishment of a state system of pensions for 
teachers, and at the same time adopted a second resolution spon- 
sored by the Grayson County Farmers’ Union asking that teachers’ 
institutes be held during vacation, without pay it would seem since 
the resolution opposed the holding of institutes during the school 
term “which closes schools and at the same time collecting full 
salaries for same from the children’s free school fund.” 

By 1915 the San Antonio Teachers’ Union, which seemed to be 
the center of activity for the State, had ceased to exist from “lack 
of intrest and cooperation between themselves.” 

The following year (1916) the teachers organized on a national 
basis as the American Federation of Teachers which, assisted by 
the severe postwar deflation of salaries, during the next four years 
had a rapid growth. In 1919 the peak of unionization of teachers 
in Texas was reached with two locals in San Antonio and one each 
in Houston, Galveston, Austin, Denton, and Beaumont, all affiliated 
with the national body. 

In Texas as elsewhere the unionization of teachers created a 
storm of comment and aroused violent opposition. Houston was 
more kindly than other cities and both Houston newspapers, the 
Post and the Chronicle , expressed themselves editorially in favor of 
unions among teachers. 

The State Federation refused to undertake an active campaign 
to organize the teachers of the State but recommended that various 
organizers be instructed to assist in such organization. A resolu- 
tion presented to the 1920 convention and adopted, recognized the 
opposition which had faced the teachers’ unions in their postwar 
organizational development; expressed sympathy with the demand 
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of the teachers for a raise in salaries; declared the intention to use 
every means in their power to assist in such demands and recom- 
mended that teachers ally themselves with the State Federation. 
The convention also heard and approved the suggestion of a 
speaker representing the American Federation of Teachers that the 
labor groups see to it “that individuals who were friends to teachers 
be elected to school boards.” 

None of the Texas locals of the American Federation of Teachers 
survived through the next five years and nothing further is heard 
of such organizations until 1935, when the Lone Star Teachers’ 
Association of Dallas, Local 387, affiliated with the State Federa- 
tion, followed in 1936 by unions from El Paso and Goose Creek. 
The Lone Star Association was composed initially of Works Progress 
Administration teachers but added classroom teachers of Dallas 
County until the latter dominated the organization. Opposition from 
the administration of the school forced its withdrawal from the 
local central labor council, but it was active in the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Their primary interest was opposition to the use 
of the “yellow dog” contract for teachers which had been used with 
lethal effect especially in San Antonio. The El Paso union, while 
officially the same union which had existed before in the city, was 
really a new body composed primarily of teachers engaged in the 
adult education program of the Works Progress Administration. 
It had a membership in 1936 of fifty-three teachers. 

The Goose Creek local disappeared in 1939 due to the discharge 
by the local school board of thirty-one teachers and two janitors. 
The State Federation condemned this action by the adoption of a 
resolution at its forty-second convention. 17 

But disapproval by the State body did not save the union. 



17 Proceedings of the Texas State Federation of Labor Convention, 1939, 
p. 147. 

Whereas, Teachers are being discharged for the exercise of their right to 
affiliate with the American Federation of Labor to improve their working 
conditions; and 

Whereas, There exists no legal protection for such teachers in the Texas 
School Laws; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention condemn the discharge of teachers because of 
their affiliation with the American Federation of Teachers, and instructs its 
officers to work for such legislation as may be required to remedy this condition. 
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The Texas Federation has never had an important program of 
investigational research and educational activities. This lack has 
been of more significance than it would be in a state where other 
agencies performed these functions. No department of the State 
Government makes inquiries into social and economic conditions. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is seriously restricted by lack of funds 
and of a trained personnel. National research programs, whether 
governmental or private, have given less attention to Texas than 
to any other area of the country. Partial reasons for this neglect 
are distance from the center of government and from the offices of 
research foundations; the size and population of the State which 
engenders a feeling of helplessness to deal with the situation; the 
bilingual and triracial interrelations with which few individuals 
feel qualified to cope. 

For these reasons it is especially desirable for the Texas Federa- 
tion of Labor to develop its own program of research and educa- 
tional activities. For the same reasons, the expense is almost 
prohibitive. It may be that the beginning of some such work on a 
quite modest scale would have been of more value than any other 
activity that the Federation has undertaken. Accurate knowledge 
the gathering of which would be the primary task of such a depart- 
ment is essential to effective presentation of demands for legislation. 
Lack of such information makes the introducing of requests for 
legislative action or the support of public opinion peculiarly inept. 
As cases in point: The consideration of such questions as the rati- 
fication of the Child Labor Amendment; minimum wage legislation 
and attempts to strengthen the workmen’s compensation law have 
been based almost entirely upon emotional appeal. Information 
presented has been furnished largely by lobbyists whose sources 
are strongly biased or by state departments which have not material 
for full reports. Appeals for public sympathy and support have 
been characterized by the same weakness. This is unquestionably 
one reason that labor organizations are little, if any, less on the 
defensive in the State than they have been in the past. The history 
of the last sixty years seems to suggest the conclusion that they 
have been much more potent at some periods than at present. A 
basis of information as to local problems and conditions is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to a program of education, as to the social and 
economic value of a strongly organized labor movement. 
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It is most emphatically true that the task of research can and 
should be more effectively done by organizations and agencies which 
survey the scene with the objective eye of the searcher for facts 
rather than with partisan selectivity of the pleader for special 
interests, even labor interests. But no institution of higher learning 
in the State has been of material assistance. This is partially due 
to the climate of opinion already noted and the resulting difficulty 
in securing financial support. Further, there have been no private 
organizations or foundations in the State which have been interested. 
Continued awareness regarding our penal system has led to much 
investigation and analysis. Due to pressure from farm interests, 
agricultural problems have been the subject of extensive study, 
but even in that field the phase of labor has been neglected. One 
of the greatest agricultural states in the Union is almost a void 
in knowledge of rural labor and its interactions upon industrial 
labor. The State University has not filled the gap — an overworked 
faculty lacking time for significant field investigations plus a lack 
of interest in problems of labor has made investigation impossible. 

The federation had at one time a concept which if put into execu- 
tion would have partially filled the gap and strengthened their 
position. It approved in 1921 a resolution offered by the Texas 
Allied Printing Trades Council: 18 

Whereas, The personnel of the Texas Allied Printing Trades Council readily 
see the good in men who have been the builders of this great commonwealth 
of Texas, and 

Whereas, We cherish the memory of one James Stephen Hogg, who has 
passed to his last resting place, and knowing full well that the citizens of 
this great State have not forgotten this man’s great work, and are anxious to. 
perpetuate his memory in some profitable way; and 

Whereas, We recognize in the State University of Texas (the mother of 
education) the possibility of the endowment of a chair to the memory of this 
great man that would be a fitting tribute to the friendship held for the laboring 
men and women of Texas; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to the Texas Allied Printing Trades Council in 
Galveston assembled to indorse such a move and recommend through their 
delegates to the State Federation of Labor that a committee be appointed from 
among the delegates to the twenty-fourth annual convention with instructions 
to devise ways and means whereby not less than $100,000 may be raised, such 
amount to be used to endow a chair in The University of Texas to be known 



18 Ibid., 1921, p. 102. 
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as the “James Stephen Hogg Chair.” By so doing the members of organized 
labor will have placed a lasting monument to the memory of this truly great 
man and will deserve the everlasting gratitude of the people of Texas. 

The following year a committee of three was appointed to formu- 
late plans for raising funds to establish the chair. For many 
reasons not all or most of which lie with the federation, the plan 
was never brought to fruition. 

This may have been the wisest use to make of their funds due 
to the influence of the University over the entire educational system 
of the State, and this expenditure might have brought tremendous 
returns in popular understanding and support. It is of course 
open to the criticism that it educates from the top. Programs for 
education of workers themselves through support of schools for 
workers who would not have the desire or opportunity to go to the 
University might be more productive in organization strength. 
At any rate a full-time research staff of even one individual would 
be of tremendous value. 

It is probable that the importance of the education of workers 
and in the interest of workers was impressed by the growing opposi- 
tion of a powerful organization, the Open Shop Association, which 
spent large sums in propaganda. The federation thought it desirable 
at the same meeting which adopted the aforementioned resolution 
to set aside $500 to be used in assembling and making available 
to high-school and college debaters information on the Open Shop 
question which was being widely used as a question for debate. 19 
Such information as was being furnished came from the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Open Shop Associations. 

At the 1929 convention, following an address by Spencer Miller 
of the American Federation of Labor’s Workers’ Education Bureau, 
a committee was appointed to consider a program for workers’ 
education. The suggested plan was cooperation with a general adult 
education program in alliance with the Department of Extension of 
the State University. The special committee on workers’ education 
after conference with Mr. Miller made the following recommenda- 
tions, which were accepted: 20 



19 Idem. 

20 Ibid., 1929, pp. 63-9. 
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First, that the plan of cooperation between the State Federation of Labor 
and the State University as developed and successfully demonstrated in the 
State of California be the basis for an educational program for the workers in 
the State. We call attention to the fact that the Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L. reported as follows on the California plan of workers’ education 
at the New Orleans convention in November, 1928 : “There has emerged among 
other successful experiments (in workers’ education) the plan of cooperation, 
which was developed in California between the State Federation of Labor and 
the State University. This cooperative plan provides for a joint committee on 
workers’ education, composed of nine members, five representing the State 
Federation of Labor and four the Extension Division of the university, which 
committee has the control of the general policy of the work. The plan pre- 
serves the integrity of a workers’ educational enterprise, and at the same time 
assures a high standard of instruction in the classes. It has now been in 
operation for a period of four years. In the last year, which has just been 
completed, there was an enrollment of over 490 students and sixteen classes 
under the direction of the unions. From both the side of labor and the univer- 
sity there has been complete satisfaction of the operation of the plan. 

“This plan of cooperation with the State University is in line with labor’s 
long and continuous record of support of tax-supported institutions. It follows 
the path of many successful experiments. As far back as 1912 the A. F. of L. 
in annual convention, indorsed a resolution to relate extension of the university 
program to the needs of the workers. The California plan has achieved the 
result upon a democratic basis. Other state universities are reported to be 
willing to undertake the establishment of similar plans of cooperation with 
the State Federation of Labor. 

“We believe this is not only a sound procedure to follow, but one which will 
insure to our membership about the country the opportunity of a sound and 
thorough-going program of workers’ education under their own direction. We 
recommend that this plan be followed and direct the Workers’ Education 
Bureau to make this the basis of the work.” 

In addition to this action taken by the Executive Council, we have had the 
benefit of receiving a report from General Organizer Dale of California on the 
value of this workers’ education program in California to the organized workers 
of that State. It is an impressive record of service. 

Second, That the President appoint a permanent committee on education of 
five members, who, together with the President and Secretary, ex officio, shall 
constitute a conference committee to meet with the Director of the University 
Extension of The University of Texas and formulate a plan of cooperation for 
the development of this work. 

Third, That it be the declared policy of this State Federation of Labor that 
the function of workers’ education is to educate the workers and not to intrude 
into the policy-making function of the trade union. 

Fourth, That such an educational program should be nonpartisan, unsectarian 
and nondoctrinaire. It should teach workers how to think rather than what 
to think. 
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Fifth, That the study of classes be under the control of labor, but should at 
the same time encourage the widest cooperation on the part of responsible 
institutions of learning. 

Sixth, That the cost of instruction should be prorated among the students 
and that funds appropriated or otherwise provided by the State University for 
this work should go toward the expenditure of the director’s salary and the 
traveling expenses of the teachers. 

Seventh, That this Educational Committee appointed by the State Federation 
of Labor be authorized to set up a program of workers’ education in the State, 
conditioned upon the ability of the committee to work out a practical program 
for the State. 

Eighth, That upon the establishment of this cooperative plan between the 
State Federation of Labor and the State University, that a full report be sent 
out to all the affiliated locals, central bodies and State associations.” 

The motion carried unanimously. 

The apparent comment upon the proposed program is that it 
partakes more of the nature of vocational training than of general 
education. Whether this is wise or desirable depends upon funda- 
mental outlooks and philosophies which have no place in this dis- 
cussion. The strongest feature is its basis upon initiation from the 
local group. There has been some development along this line but 
it is not of great importance. 

Following the decision of the thirty-eighth convention to make 
fuller use of the Federal Government workers’ education program, 
a committee on workers’ education was established to serve as a 
permanent part of the activities of the federation. This committee 
secured the appointment of James Sparks, of Austin, as supervisor 
of workers’ education for seventeen counties with headquarters at 
Tyler. This movement brought no outstanding results and the edu- 
cational program was left largely in the hands of local groups and 
the Dallas Central Labor Council had the only local activity worthy 
of note. 

A list compiled by the American Federation of Labor in 1939, 
showed 1,275 unions in Texas connected with the national organ- 
ization. Approximately a third of that number was affiliated with 
the State Federation of Labor. The resolution made at the 1940 
convention of the State Federation to close this gap between actual 
and potential membership may result in a growth and strengthening 
of the federation in the State. 
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Presidents of Texas State Federation of Labor* 




Year 




Name 


Address 


1900 




Grimes, James P. 


Galveston 


1902 




Andrew, Max 


Houston 


1903 




Andrew, Max 


Houston 


1904 




Andrew, Max 


Houston 


1905 




Cunningham, Ed 


Bridgeport 


1906 




. Cunningham, Ed 


Bridgeport 


1907 




Fricke, J. H. 


Galveston 


1908 




Fricke, J. H. 


Galveston 


1909 




Fricke, J. H. 


Galveston 


1910 




Hoefgen, W. L. 


San Antonio 


1911 




Hoefgen, W. L. 


San Antonio 


1912 




. Cunningham, Ed 


Bridgeport 


1913 




Cunningham, Ed 


Bridgeport 


1914 




Cunningham, Ed 


Bridgeport 


1915 




Cunningham, Ed 


Bridgeport 


1916 




Cunningham, Ed 


Bridgeport 


1917 




_ Cunningham, Ed 


Bridgeport 


1918 




Cunningham, Ed 


Bridgeport 


1919 




Slater, George 


Galveston 


1920 




„ .... Slater, George 


Galveston 


1921 




Slater, George 


Galveston 


1922 




Slater, George 


Galveston 


1923 




Slater, George 


Galveston 


1924 




Kachel, Herman 


Denison 


1925 




. ... Kachel, Herman 


Denison 


1926 




_. Kachel, Herman 


Denison 


1927 




.Wilson, George A. 


Houston 


1928 




Wilson. George A. 


Houston 


1929 




Parks, J. W. 


Dallas 


1930 




Parks, J. W. 


Dallas 


1931 




. Parks, J. W. 


Dallas 


1932 




... . . Parks, J. W. 


Dallas 


1933 




..Parks. J. W. 


Dallas 


1934 




_ Bressler, T. J. 


Borger 


1935 




Arnold, W. B. 


San Antonio 


1936 




.Arnold, W. B. 


San Antonio 


1937 




McBride, A. S. 


Houston 


1938 




McBride, A. S. 


Houston 


1939 




.McBride, A. S. 


Houston 


1940. . 




McBride, A. S. 


Houston 



*The Federation held four semiannual conventions between the first in 1900 
and that in November, 1902, for which there are no printed proceedings. 
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Unions represented, at the 1903 Convention of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor 



No. Repre- 

Union sented 

Barbers 3 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

Galveston 

Bakers (Houston) 1 

Bartenders 3 

Fort Worth 
San Antonio 
Thurber 

Beer Drivers (San Antonio) 1 

Blacksmiths (Sari Antonio) 1 



Bottle Makers (Houston) 1 

Bookbinders (Houston) 1 

Boot and Shoe Makers 1 

Houston 

Brewery Workers 4 

Fort Worth — 2 

Houston 

Galveston 

Brick Masons (Thurber) 1 

Butchers 3 

Fort Worth 
San Antonio 
Thurber 

Carpenters 10 



Fort Worth 

Houston 

San Antonio — 2 

Beaumont 

Denton 

Galveston 

Sherman 

Denison 

Abilene 



Carriage Workers 1 

Houston 

Cigar Makers 3 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Dallas 

City Firemen 1 

Houston 

Cooks and Waiters 2 

Fort Worth 
San Antonio 

Coopers 1 

Houston 

Electrical Workers 3 

Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 



No. Repre- 

Union sented 

Federal Labor Unions.. 5 

Dallas 

Denison 

Denton 

Houston 

Thurber 



Float Drivers 1 

Fort Worth 

Grocery Clerks 1 

Fort Worth 

Hack Drivers 1 

Fort Worth 

Icemen l 

Houston 

Laborers’ Protective Union 1 

Fort Worth 

Leather Workers 2 

Dallas 
Fort Worth 

Longshoremen 1 

Galveston 

Machinists 2 



Fort Worth 
Houston 

Mine Workers 5 

Bridgeport — 2 
Lyra 
Strawn 
Thurber 

Musicians 4 

Dallas 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
San Antonio 



Painters 1 

Dallas 

Painters and Decorators 3 

Denison 
Denton 
Fort Worth 

Plumbers 1 

Houston 

Railway Expressmen 1 

San Antonio 

Retail Clerks 6 



Dallas — 2 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
San Antonio 
Thurber 

Screwmen 1 

Galveston 
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Unions represented at the 1903 Convention of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor — Continued 



No.Repre- 



Union sented 

Shipwrights 1 

Galveston 

S. P. C. T. W 1 

Galveston 

Stationary Firemen — . 1 

Fort Worth 

Street Railway 4 

Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Houston 
San Antonio 

Tailors 1 

Houston 

Team Drivers 4 

Denison 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 





No. Repre- 


Union 


sented 


Trades Assemblies 


.. ... . 11 


Austin 




Beaumont 




Denison 




Denton 




Fort Worth 




Galveston 




Houston 




Dallas 




San Antonio 




Thurber 




Waco 




Typographical .. — - 


7 


Austin 




Cleburne 




Dallas 




Fort Worth 




Houston 




San Antonio 




Waco 





Unions represented at the 1939 Convention of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor 



No.Repre- 



Union sented 

Asbestos Workers 3 

Dallas 
Houston 
San Antonio 

Auto Mechanics 2 

Houston 
San Antonio 

Bakers 4 

Amarillo 
Dallas 
Galveston 
Port Arthur 

Bakery Drivers 1 

Houston 

Barbers 9 



Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Harlingen 
Longview 
San Antonio 



No.Reprb- 

Union sented 



Bartenders 3 

Dallas 
El Paso 
Houston 

Beer and Soft Drink City 

Sales Drivers and Helpers 1 

Houston 

Bill Posters and Billers 3 

Houston 
San Antonio 
Waco 

Boilermakers 3 

Beaumont 
Houston 
Port Arthur 

Bookbinders 4 

Austin 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 

Boat and Line Runners 1 

Galveston 

Boot and Shoe Workers 1 

San Antonio 
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Unions represented at the 1939 Convention of the Texas State 
F ederation of Labor — Continued 



No. Repre- 

Union sented 

Brewery Workers 4 

Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Houston 
San Antonio 

Bricklayers 8 

Amarillo 
Beaumont 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 
Waco 

Building and Construction 

Laborers 2 

Amarillo 

Galveston 

Carpenters 10 

Amarillo 

Beaumont 

Brownsville 

Burnet 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Harlingen 

Houston 

Lubbock 

Waco 

Cement Finishers 2 

Beaumont 

Dallas 

Cement Workers 1 

Dallas 

Central Labor Unions 14 

Amarillo 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Dallas 

Denison 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Harlingen 

Houston 

Port Arthur 

San Antonio 

Texas City 

Waco 

Wichita Falls 

Cigar Makers 1 

Austin 



No.Repre- 

Union sented 

Culinary Workers 1 

Austin 

City Employees 6 

Beaumont 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
Houston 
Port Arthur 

Colored Musicians Subsidiary 1 

Fort Worth 

Construction and General 

Laborers 3 

Bryan 
El Paso 
Houston 

Dining-Car Employees 2 



Fort Worth 
Houston 

Drain Layers 1 

Llouston 

Electrical Workers H 



Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Dallas No. 59 
Dallas No. 69 
El Paso No. 583 
El Paso No. 385 
Houston No. b 66 
Houston No. 616 
Port Arthur 
San Antonio 

Film Exchange Employees 1 

Dallas 

Fire Fighters 8 

Amarillo 

Beaumont 

Dallas 

El Paso 

Houston 

Port Arthur 

Waco 

Wichita Falls 

Flour Mill Workers. 1 

Amarillo 

Hod Carriers 10 

Amarillo 

Beaumont 

Brownsville 

Dallas 

Denison 
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Unions represented at the 1939 Convention of the Texas State 
F ederation of Labor — Continued 



No.Repre- 

Union sented 

Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Houston 
Port Arthur 
San Antonio 

Furniture Workers — 1 

Houston 

Garment Workers, United 5 

Dallas 
Denison 
Houston 
San Antonio 
Waco 

Gas Workers — 1 

Austin 

General Dockworkers 1 

Beaumont 

Cement Finishers 2 

Beaumont 

Dallas 

Cement Workers 1 

Dallas 

General Drivers 1 

Dallas 

Hat Workers 1 

Dallas 

Iron Workers 7 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 

Ice Drivers and Handlers 1 

Houston 

Lather Workers 3 

Amarillo 
Fort Worth 
Houston 

Laundry Drivers I 

Galveston 

Letter Carriers 1 

Austin 

Longshoremen 9 

Beaumont No. 1316 
Beaumont No. 1306 
Brownsville No. 1372 
Brownsville No. 1367 
Brownsville No. 1391 
Galveston Nos. 1219-329 
Houston No. 872 
Houston No. 1271 



No.Repre- 

Union sented 

Machinists 6 

Austin 
Beaumont 
Houston No. 1303 
Houston No. 12 
San Antonio 
Port Arthur 



Marble and Tile Helpers 1 

D a ll as 

Marble and Tile Setters 1 

Dallas 

Meat Cutters 5 



Beaumont 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Houston 



Metal Shop Laborers 1 

Houston 

Milk Drivers 1 

Houston 

Mill Carpenters 1 



San Antonio 

Millmen 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Moving Picture Machine 

Operators 

Dallas 

Denison 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

San Antonio 

Waco 

Musicians 

Houston 
San Antonio 



Office Employees 2 

Houston 
San Antonio 

Operating .Engineers 6 

Dallas 
Houston 
Port Arthur 



San Antonio No. 448-B 
San Antonio No. 448-A 
El Paso 



Packing House Workers 1 

Houston 

Painters 12 

Amarillo 

Beaumont 
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Unions represented at the 1939 Convention of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor — Continued 



No. Repre- 

Union sented 

Dallas 

Denison 

El Paso 

Galveston 

Houston 

Port Arthur 

San Antonio 

Waco 

Tyler 

Wichita Falls 



Plasterers 3 

Austin 
Fort Worth 
Houston 

Post Office Clerks 1 

El Paso 

Plumbers xi 



Austin 

Beaumont 

Dallas 

Denison 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 

Galveston 

Houston 

Port Arthur 

San Antonio 

Waco 

Poultry Workers \ 

Houston 

Printing Pressmen 5 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Dallas 

Galveston 

Houston 

Retail Clerks 3 

Dallas 

Denison 

Houston 

Roofers and Waterproofers 1 

Dallas 

Sheet Metal Workers 6 

Austin 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
San Antonio 

Shipyard Laborers _ x 

Galveston 



No.Repre- 

Union sented 

Sign Writers 6 

Amarillo 
Beaumont 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Houston 
San Antonio 

Stage Employees 10 

Amarillo 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Dallas 

El Paso 

Houston 

Marlin 

Port Arthur 

San Antonio 

Temple 



State Employees 3 

Austin 

El Paso No. 153 
El Paso No. 49-2 

Stationary Engineers 1 

Houston 

Steamship Clerks 1 

Galveston 

Stenographers, Typists and 

Bookkeepers 1 

Galveston 

Stereotypers I 2 

Galveston 

Houston 

Street Ry. Employees 1 

Beaumont 

Taxicab Drivers 2 

Houston 
San Antonio 

Train Porters 2 

Denison 
Fort Worth 

Truck Drivers 3 

Dallas 
Houston 
San Antonio 

Typographical Unions 7 



Amarillo 
Austin 
Dallas 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
Port Arthur 
San Antonio 
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Unions represented at the 1939 Convention of the Texas State 
F ederation of Labor — Continued 



No. Repre- 

Union sented 

Waiters’ Union 1 

Dallas 

Waitresses and Cafeteria 

Workers — — 2 

Dallas 
Fort Worth 



No. Repre- 

Union sented 

Wardrobe Attendants 1 

Fort Worth 

Women’s Union Label League 3 
Austin 
Denison 
Port Arthur 



Cities represented at the 1903 Convention of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor 


City 

All ct 1 T"1 




Number 

Unions 

2 


rYUbiiii 

A hi I prt p 




1 


/AUllcIlC 

k p o iiTYi rmt* 




2 


OCclLIIIlUIlL — 

Rri ri rrpnnrt 




... 2 


DllUgCpUl L 

Plphn rn P 




1 


hlCDUI 11C — , 

D nllnc 




8 


U clllclb 

lion i enn 




5 


L/CllloUll — 

I ion ton 




4 


L/cll lUi 1 

TJ'/irf W nrth 




. . 20 


r oil w ui lii 

hnl vpctnn 




8 


VJcllVColUu 

Hnnctfin 




. 20 


1 lUUolUU ... 

Lyra 




1 


Con A ntomo 




15 


Oa.il xjlIILUIIIU — 

miprnifln 




1 


Olid mail — 

ta/ty 




1 


TViiirbpr 




5 


1 IIUI 1JCI 

Waco — 




2 



Cities represented at the 1939 Convention of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor 



City 

Amarillo „ 

Austin 

Beaumont . 
Brownsville 

Bryan 

Burnet 

Dallas 

Denison — 

El Paso 

Fort Worth 
Galveston . 
Harlingen . 



Number 

Unions 

15 

19 

_ . 24 

5 

1 

1 

34 

9 

__ 20 

20 

21 

3 
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Cities represented at the 1939 Convention of the Texas State 
F ederation of Labor — Continued 



City 

Houston 

Longview 

Lubbock 

Marlin 

Port Arthur . 
San Antonio 

Tyler 

Temple 

Texas City ... 

Waco 

Wichita Falls 



Number 

Unions 

_ 52 
_ 1 
_ 1 
_ 1 
.. 14 
.. 29 
_ 1 
_ 1 
_ 1 
- 10 
_ 3 



Membership in the State Federation 



Year 

1905 


Number of 
Unions 
Affiliated 


Total 

Number 

Members 


1906 


158 


9,171 

9,531 

10,691 

11,500 

12,478 

14,470 

17,108 


1907 


142 


1908 


172 


1909 


191 


1910 


232 


1911 


265 


1912 


300 


1916 


351 


1917 


384 


— 


1918 


437 


28,000 

42,000 


1919...... 


512 



Source 



1906 Proceedings, p. 14 

1907 Proceedings, p. 23 

1908 Proceedings, p. 18 

1910 Proceedings, p. 27 
Idem. 

1911 Proceedings, p. 32 

1912 Proceedings, p. 18 



Between April 1 , 1917, and January 1 , 1918, 55 organizations became affili- 
ated with the State Federation. 

Between 1920 and 1921, 38 locals and 6 centrals affiliated with the Fed- 
eration. 

Between the convention of 1925 and the one of 1926, 50 local unions and 2 
central bodies were affiliated, representing a gain of 3,859 members. 

Between 1921 convention and that of 1922, 67 unions affiliated. 

There was a membership of over 25,000 in 1927. Between 1927 and 1928 

the V Federation Centra ^ S ^ 76 l0CalS representing 3)463 members affiliated with 
Between 1928 and 1929, 1 central and 28 locals added. 

and 1934 there w ere added 102 locals and 4 centrals repre- 
sentmg 4,934 members. 

From October, 1938, to October, 1939, there were 90 affiliations. In the fol- 
lowing six months to June, 1940, 26 locals were added. 
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The numbers of each kind of union represented at Texas State 
Federation of Labor Conventions 



Union 1903 


1910 


1916 


1920 


1925 


1931 


1934 


1937 


1939 


Auto Workers . — 










1 








— 


— 


— 


Auto Mechanics 











1 


— 


1 


1 


— 


2 


Auto Bus Drivers. 










1 











— 


— 


Asbestos Workers 














1 





3 


2 


3 


Aircraft Mechanics 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


Bartenders .. 


3 


8 


12 











2 


— 


3 


Beer Drivers ... 


1 


2 













— 


— 


— 


Brewery Workers 


4 


8 


8 


2 





1 


3 


4 


5 


Barbers 


3 


10 


13 


26 


19 


9 


10 


12 


9 


Blacksmiths ~ . 


1 


2 


3 


6 








2 


1 


— 


Boilermakers 




2 


8 


12 


1 





4 


4 


3 


Bakers 


1 


1 


2 


7 


2 


1 


4 


3 


4 


Bookbinders 


1 


2 


3 


5 


1 


1 


4 


4 


4 


Bricklayers 











9 


8 


4 


9 


7 


8 


Brickworkers 





1 








— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Butchers 


3 








11 










— 


— 


Boiler Cleaners 








1 











— 


— 


Bill Posters 






2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 


Blacksmith Helpers 











1 








— 


— 


— 


Boilermaker Helpers.. 











1 





— 


— 


— 


— 


Boot and Shoe 




















Workers 


1 








1 











1 


1 


Boat and Line 




















Runners .. 








1 


1 








— 


1 


1 


Boiler Scalers.. . 











1 








— 


— 


— 


Brickmakers 











1 








— 


— 


— 


Building Service 




















Employees . 








— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Bill Posters and 




















Billers .... 




















— 


1 


— 


Beauticians 




















— 


1 


— 


Broommakers .. 








1 








— 


— 


— 


— 


Brewery Wagon 




















Drivers 








2 








— 


— 


— 


— 


Bottle Makers 


1 

















— 


— 


— 


Bar Porters 







2 











— 


— 


— 


Brickmasons . . 


1 

















1 


— 


— 


Battery Workers 

















— 


1 


— 


— 


Brick and Tile 




















Workers .. 








2 














— 


— 


Beer Bottlers 








1 








— 


— 


— 


— 


B. of R. T 


— 


— 


1 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


— 


-- 


Cigar Makers 


3 


6 


5 


6 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


Carpenters . ... 


10 


13 


13 


26 


9 


6 


9 


15 


10 


Coopers 


1 


3 


4 


3 


— 





1 


1 


— 


Cooks and Waiters — 


2 


1 


2 


9 


2 








2 


— 


Colored Cooks 











1 








— 


— 


— 


Compress Workers 











4 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Cleaners and Pressers 











1 








— 


1 


— 


Cooks and Domestics 










1 














— 


Cake Sackers 











1 








— 


— 


— 


Coach Cleaners . 











1 





— 


— 


— 


— 


Clerks and Checkers — 











1 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 
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The numbers of each kind of union represented at Texas State 
Federation of Labor Conventions — Continued 



Union 

Cotton Jammers 

City Employees 

Culinary Workers.. 

Chauffeurs 

Coach and Car 

Cleaners 

Central Trades 
Councils 



1903 1910 



1916 

1 



Cooks, Waiters and 

Waitresses 

City Firemen.. 



City Fire Fighters.. 
Catering Industry- 
Cement Finishers. 
Common Laborers 
City-County 

Employees 

County-Municipal 
Employees 



Cleaners and Dyers... 

Cement Workers 

Carriage Workers 

Carmen 



Dining Car 

Employees 

Domestic Workers 

Drain Layers 

Electrical Workers 

Egg Candlers 

Eastern and Gulf 

Sailors 

Elevator Constructors 

Electricians 

Engineers 

Federal Labor Unions 
Flour Mill Employees 

Fire Fighters 

Firemen and Oilers 

Freight Handlers 

Federal Employees 

Flour and Cereal 

Workers 

Fishermen and 
Oystermen 



Flour Mill Operators- 

Furniture Workers 

Fruit and Vegetable 

Workers 

Filling Station 

Operators 

F. and C. Mill 

Employees 

Float Drivers 



11 

~1 

2 



1920 

1 

1 

1 

1 



1 

2 

21 

1 



1925 1931 1934 1937 1939 



11 16 19 28 



15 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 



14 

1 



1 __ 

~2 Z 

z z 



18 



3 

1 

1 

1 

14 



20 

~1 

1 

1 

1 



_ 1 

— 1 

1 _ 



14 

~8 



1 

11 



— 2 
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The numbers of each kind of union represented at Texas State 
Federation of Labor Conventions — Continued 



Union 1903 1910 1916 1920 1925 1931 



Garment Workers — 

Granite Cutters — 

Grain Shovelers — 

Glaziers and Glass 

Workers — 

Gas Workers — 

Grocery Clerks 1 

General Dock Workers — 

General Pipe Fitters — — 

Glass Blowers — 

Glass Workers — 

Glass Setters — 

Hat Workers — 

Hack Drivers 1 

Hod Carriers — 

Hoisting Engineers — — 

Hotel and Restaurant 

Employees — 

Hod Carriers and 

Mortar Mixers — 

Horseshoers — 

House Movers and 
Workers — 



5 8 8 5 4 

1 



1 



1 



2 1 — — — 
2 9 2 — 

1 11 — 

1 1 — — 

______ 1 — 

__ 2 — — — 



1934 1937 1939 
2 1 5 




Iron and Steel 

Workers — 1 

Inside Elevators — — 

Iron Workers — — 

Ice Drivers — — 

Icemen 1 — 



1 



1 



2 4 

2 1 



1 

1 



Janitors — — 

Leather Workers 2 4 

Longshoremen 1 1 

Laborers’ Protective — 1 1 

Lathers — — 

Laundry Workers — — 

Letter Carriers — 

Laundry and Cleaning 

Salesmen — 

Ladies’ Garment 

Workers — — 

Laundry Drivers — — 

Musicians 4 10 

Machinists 2 4 

Mine Workers 5 5 

Meat Cutters — 3 

Maintenance of Way_ — 

M. P. M. O — 

Mailers — — 

Mallory Line 

Workers — — 

Marine Firemen — — 




1 1 

4 1 

~2 Z 

2 Z 



6 2 
1 1 



1 

4 7 9 

"3 ~2 3 

4 - 1 

2 __ 1 

1 — 



2 — 

1 — 

3 4 2 

6 7 6 
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The numbers of each kind of union represented at Texas State 
Federation of Labor Conventions — Continued 

Union 1903 1910 1916 1920 1925 1931 1934 1937 

Machine Coopers 1 

Millmen 1 3 3 

Marine Fitters 1 

Mallory Dock 

Workers 1 

Motion Picture 

Operators 1 

Milk Drivers 1 \ 

Marble and Tile 

Setters 1 

Molders 1 

Newspaper Guild 3 

Oil Field Workers 4 8 

Oil Workers 3 1 

Operative Plasterers 1 

Operators 1 

Operating Engineers 7 2 

Oil and Refinery 

Workers _! 3 

Oil Gaugers 1 

Office Employees 

Pipe Fitters 1 

Painters 1 9 15 22 15 5 11 15 

Plumbers 1 6 10 11 4 13 10 10 

Printing Pressmen 3564453 

Paperhangers 1 

Plasterers 13 133 

Postal Employees 1 

P. O. Clerks 1 l 11 1 

Pattern Makers 11111 

Pile Drivers 1 

Photo Engravers 1 1 1 \ 1 

Plumbers and Steam 

Fitters 8 

Post Office Common 

Laborers \ 

Portland Cement 

Finishers \ 

Packing House 

Workers 2 

Painters and 

Decorators 3 

Retail Clerks 6 4 5 10 3__32 

Railway Clerks 2 1 5 

Railway Telegraphers 2 

Railway Carmen 1 3 19 3 1 

Refinery Workers 3 115 

Railroad Patrolmen 1 

Railway Coach and 

Car Cleaners 1 

Railway Expressmen 1 1 

Reg. Pharmacists \ f 



1939 

1 



12 

11 

5 
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The numbers of each kind of union represented at Texas State 
Federation of Labor Conventions — Continued 



Union 1903 1910 



Railroad Electricians.. — 
Railway Express 

Clerks — 

Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks — 

Stationary Firemen — 1 

Steam Engineers — 

Street Railway 

Employees 4 

Sheet Metal Workers- — 

Sign Painters — 

Stage Employees — 

Screwmen 1 

S. P. Dockworkers — 

Switchmen — 

Ship Riggers, Fasten- 
ers, and Laborers — — 

Ship Carpenters — 

Structural Iron 

Workers — 

Stereotypers — 

Signalmen — 

St. R. R. Emp — 

Soft Drink Workers — — 
Station Employees — — 
Stationary Firemen 

and Oilers — 

Steam and Operating 

Engineers — 

Street Car Employees — 

Sign Writers — 

Salt Workers — _ — 

Sign Hangers — 

Stationary Engineers.. — 

Shoe Salesmen — 

Sign and Pictorial 

Painters — 

Sheep Shearers — 

Ship Builders and 

Helpers — 

Slate and Tile 
Roofers — 



S. P. C. T. W 1 

Shipwrights 1 

State Employees — 

Typographical 7 

Tailors 1 

Telephone Operators- — 
Teamsters (Team 

Drivers) 4 

Teachers — 

Teachers’ Federation- — 



3 

2 

2 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 



12 

3 

1 

3 

1 



1916 1920 1925 



2 1 — 

5 6 4 

1 1 1 

8 13 10 

1 _ — 

10 13 8 

3 1 _ 

4 1 — 

2 3 1 

1 — 

12 — 

3 5 4 

5 3 2 

_ 1 

_ 1 

2 

_ 1 — 

1 — 

_ — 2 



1 



11 14 7 

4 2 

1 — 

7 6 — 

Z Z Z 



1931 1934 1937 

1 

_ 1 _ 

3 

"2 Z 1 

2 2 

3 9 8 

1 2 

7 8 8 

2 

Z T Z 



2 3 1 

2 3 2 



1 

2 

1 1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 — 
1 



13 13 11 

1 1 1 



1 



1939 



1 



1 

6 

6 

10 



2 



1 



1 



3 

7 
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The numbers of each kind of union represented at Texas State 
Federation of Labor Conventions — Continued 

Union 1903 1910 1916 

Teamsters and 

Chauffeurs 

Transfer Drivers 

Taxicab Drivers 

Tile Roofers 

Tile Masons 

Typographical Ladies’ 

Auxiliary 

Truck Drivers and 

Chauffeurs 

Tile Setters ______ 

Textile Workers 

Union Label League- 

United Garment 

Workers 

Woman’s Label 

League 3 

Waiters 1 

Waterfront Employees 

Waterfront and 

Sewer 

Women’s Domestic 1 

Waiters and 

Waitresses 2 

Web Pressmen 



Total number of unions 
represented each year 108 194 291 502 205 135 299 274 260 



Sections of a speech by Spencer Miller, Jr., Secretary of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of America , before the Thirty-second Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor, 1929 

Hie trade union movement is challenged by this new world in a way it has 
never been challenged before. We need more clear thinking than ever before. 
The old methods and the old tactics will not adequately meet the situation of 
today. When, for example, we come into conference with the employers to 
discuss the economic problems of wages and hours, it is no longer possible to 
handle those questions on the old basis with the same effectiveness and the same 
assurance. The strike is still an alternative; but it is not the only alternative, 
and frequently not the best one. A new situation confronts labor. . . . You here 
in the South and Southwest are in the throes of an industrial revolution more 
profound and far-reaching than any change that has ever taken place in this 
whole section. In the presence of this fact labor is called upon not only to 
organize, but also “to educate.” For organization without education is like an 
axe without an edge. 



1920 1925 1931 1934 1937 1939 

1 1 _____ __ 

1 ________ __ 

— — — - 2 2 

— — 1 1 __ __ 
— - - 2 ___ 3 

2 2 _ 1 6 _ 

— 4 3 _ 



1 - - _ _ 3 

1 - - 1 - 1 

1 

1 _ __ 

1 _______ _ 

1 - - - 2 

1 _ 1 _ 
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. . . We have got to present to the young man of labor through workers’ 
education the story of the ideals of labor if these ideals are to become a living 
part of the future membership of this great movement. 

There is another service which workers’ education can perform that is very 
important: It is the need to inform public opinion. I have heard it said that 
labor is so busy with its struggles that it has no time to bother with the question 
of informing the public about what it is struggling for and why. Yet we know 
that in the labor movement one of the greatest allies is the force of public 
opinion. W^hen we have public opinion on our side half our battle is won. 
When labor takes the trouble to inform the public as to what it is doing and 
why it does it, we will have made a long step forward. We need men to go out 
on the public rostrums and into the public places and set forth what the 
movement stands for. There again workers’ education may be made an instru- 
ment for social and industrial advancement for labor. 

— Proceedings of the Thirty-second Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor , 1929, pp. 63-9. 

Report of Committee on Adult Workers’ Education to the Thirty-third 
Convention of the Texas State Federation of Labor 

The special committee on Workers’ Education, appointed as per ’instructions 
of the Beaumont convention, desire to report the work that has been done up 
to this time. 

We have studied carefully the suggestions of Spencer Miller, Jr., made at the 
Beaumont convention, and that of the Extension Department of the University 
of California, and as per instructions we arranged for a meeting of representa- 
tives of the Extension Department of The University of Texas. This joint 
meeting was held on Monday, January 27, 1930, and the following were in 
attendance: Representing the University — T. H. Shelby, Laura Murray, Lizzie 
M. Barbour, W. E. Gettys, J. O. Marberry, all of Austin. Representing the 
Federation — W. E. Carroll, chairman, Houston; W. L. Hoefgen, secretary, San 
Antonio; Aug. W. Schulz, Dallas; J. Rex Anderson, Dallas; Charles W. Gill, 
Midland; J. W. Parks, Dallas; George H. Slater, Dallas. 

As the result of that meeting Dean T. H. Shelby of the Extension Department 
of The University of Texas agreed to address this convention of the T. S. F. 
of L. upon this subject, and to submit some suggestions that could be made for 
a start on this work. 

We are of the opinion that there should be one central point to work from, 
and up to the present time believe that the same should be The University 
of Texas. We believe this work should be continued and encouraged in every 
local union in the State of Texas. 

The suggestions of Dean Shelby are herewith submitted to this convention 
for your consideration: 

The Division of Extension of The University of Texas is interested in the 
development of a program of workers’ education in cooperation with the 
T. S. F. of L. 
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The following suggestions are offered for the consideration of the Workers’ 
Education Committee : 

1. That the subject-matter of the couses offered will be based upon what 
the workers want. 

2. That centers be established first in cities where greatest interest is 
manifested. 

3. That the method of instruction will be determined by the needs of the 
group, and the nature of the course. (Lecture method, conference method or 
laboratory method may be used.) 

4. That a course offered will be short and intensive, probably covering ten 
weekly meetings of two hours each. 

5. That the instructor or leader will go from the University weekly to meet 
his group unless a better qualified man or woman can be found in the local 
community to work under supervision of the University. 

6. That the cost of these courses will be held to the minimum to pay 
expenses and per diem of instructor. (The cost to be apportioned among 
members of the group.) 

7. That the local organizations will be responsible for the promotion of these 
groups, with the understanding that the University will cooperate in the 
publicity and promotional work at all times. 

SUGGESTED COURSES FOR A MIXED GROUP 

1. Industrial Economics. — Includes a knowledge of the worker’s relation to 
his job, and his industry, his own resources, rights and opportunities as a 
worker and a citizen, and then the technique to deal with industrial problems 
from the worker’s point of view. 

2. Industrial Sociology. — Includes a study of family relations; a study of 
the worker’s community, state and national responsibilities; how to live and 
work together; interrelation of industrial, economic and sociological devel- 
opment. 

3. Parliamentary Law. — Laboratory and case method of instruction to give 
a knowledge of the laws and to develop self-confidence of workers. 

4. Public Speaking. — Technique of public speaking; how to know your 
audience; organization of subject-matter; manner of address, poise; modulation 
of voice; enunciation, etc. 

(B) Suggested courses for specific trade group (electrical for example) : 

1. Study of particular industry — Origin of industry; development of indus- 
try; development of apprenticeship system; present-day standards; causes of 
unemployment; waste — human and otherwise; future of the industry; what is 
to be done about it? 

Women (garment workers, for example) : 

1. Study of the industry — Development from home needle trades; training 
problems; wage problems; future of the trade; opportunities for young 
workers; conditions of garment workers in other countries, etc. 

These courses have been given as suggestive only. 
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Each community has its own problem to solve, and a course organized 
around that problem may be worth while. As the work develops it will be seen 
that the public evening schools will be able to offer needed courses in English, 
history, civics, etc., to the men and women who want more schooling, in the 
three R’ s. 

If the first year’s work is a success it will be due to the absolute cooperation 
of local organizations, workers and instructors. Some local leadership should 
be developed during the year, so that local programs can be expanded next 
year. 

We call upon the labor press of the State of Texas to assist us in this work 
to the end that the working people will within a reasonable length of time 
have a clear understanding of the advantages to be attained by the plan out- 
lined by the University Extension Department. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. E. Carroll, Chairman, 

W. L. Hoefgen, 

August W. Schulz, 

J. Rex Anderson, 

Charles W. Gill, 

Committee. 

— Proceedings of the Thirty-third Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor, 1930, pp. 91-2. 



A resolution adopted by the Thirty-eighth Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor, 1935 

Whereas, The Federal Government’s workers’ educational program in Texas 
has not progressed and functioned as it has in other states, due to labor not 
being properly informed concerning this program, and due to the multitudinous 
duties of the general director of the emergency program in Texas, and 

Whereas, During the past year there was in excess of one hundred thousand 
dollars per month appropriated for carrying on the program of the work of 
the Emergency Education Program in Texas, 5 per cent of which could be 
used for the purchase of books and supplies, and 

Whereas, Complying with President William Green’s request of April 11. 
1935, addressed to the state branches, therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the Texas State Federation of Labor appoint an educa- 
tional committee to cooperate with the Federal Government’s workers’ edu- 
cation program and the Workers’ Education Bureau of the American Federation 
of Labor and that this committee be composed of one representative for each 
affiliated central trades council in Texas. 

Be it further resolved, That the person appointed as State Director of 
Workers’ Education have the approval of the Workers’ Education Bureau and 
of the T. S. F. of L., operating through its educational committee and the 
Executive Secretary. 
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Be it further resolved. That said director must be a member of organized 
labor and his organization must be affiliated with the T. S. F. of L. 

The resolution was adopted and an “Educational Committee’ was appointed. 

— Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor , 1935, p. 54. 

A resolution adopted by the Thirty-eighth Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor, 1935 

Whereas, Great changes in our social, political and economic structure have 
come about during the past few years, and realizing the status of the working 
men and women of this economic and political development, and in order that 
a more enlightened development should be created among the younger men 
and women of the working class, and 
Whereas, Our modern capitalistic system is highly organized, and realizing 
that it is as important for the working men and women to be as well organized 
and as intelligently directed as big industry, and 
Whereas, Realizing the program of the Workers’ Education Bureau is the 
only official agency within the American Federation of Labor movement to 
properly conduct this educational program, therefore 
Be it resolved , That the Texas State Federation of Labor, in convention 
assembled, approve and endorse the Workers’ Education Bureau, and urge 
upon the various Central Labor Councils throughout the State of Texas to 
cooperate with the aims and purposes as set forth by the Workers’ Education 
Bureau. 

— Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor , 1935, p. 55. 



Report of the Committee on Workers 9 Education submitted to the Fortieth 
Convention of the Texas State Federation of Labor, 1937 

The Committee on Workers’ Education, through its chairman, Jas. A. Sparks, 
of Austin, submitted their report as follows: 

Resolution 1. 

Whereas, The State Supreme Court Library and Extension Library of The 
University of Texas have books available to the citizens of the State of 
Texas; and 

Whereas, Organized labor due to lack of knowledge as to how to secure 
books from these libraries; be it 

Resolved , That the Executive Secretary of the T. S. F. of L. be instructed 
to make arrangements with the librarians of the respective libraries for the 
Central Trades Councils to establish traveling libraries on a monthly basis. 

Chairman Sparks: Your committee recommends to adopt Resolution No. 1. 

President Arnold: You have heard the recommendation of your committee. 
If there is no objection, the report of the committee stands adopted. I just 
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want to say to the delegates that if there is no objection we will have the 
chairman read all of the resolutions and then vote on the committee report 
as a whole. 

Resolution No. 2. 

Whereas, There are available in the United States Department of Labor 
numerous charts on working conditions, employment and unemployment, and 
Whereas, These charts should be placed on the walls of the Labor Temples, 
in order to educate members of organized labor of the inadequacy of labor 
laws; be it 

Resolved , That the Executive Secretary of the T. S. F. of L. inform all local 
unions that these charts are available in the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, and be it further 

Resolved, That delegates be instructed to return to their respective unions 
and request these charts and place them on the walls in their respective 
Labor Temples. 

Resolution No. 3: 

Whereas, There is available a Workers’ Education Program for the respective 
states of the United States financed by the Federal Government; and 
Whereas, Texas does not have a Workers’ Education Program, be it 
Resolved, That the Executive Secretary of the T. S. F. of L. be instructed 
to exert every effort to secure a Workers’ Education Program for Texas; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to the Department of 
Interior, Workers’ Education Bureau, Washington, D. C. ; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies be mailed to William Green, president of the A. F. 
of L., and request that he assist in securing a Workers’ Education Program 
for Texas; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be mailed to each Texas United 
States Senator and Texas Congressman and request their assistance in securing 
a Workers’ Education Program for Texas. 

Resolution No. 4: 

Whereas, In Texas there exists 110,000 illiterate adults above the compulsory 
school age; and 

Whereas, Such a civilization with this percentage of illiterates is detrimental 
to the interests of organized labor; be it 

Resolved , That the convention go on record in endorsing the numerous Edu- 
cational Programs sponsored by the Federal Government; and be it 

Resolved, That the Executive Secretary of the T. S. F. of L. be instructed 
to correspond with the Texas United States Senators and Texas Congressmen 
in an effort to increase each of the respective Educational Programs sponsored 
by the Federal Government; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to each Texas United States 
Senator and Texas Congressman. 

Resolution No. 5: 

Whereas, The recent reversal of its own decision by the Supreme Court of 
the United States and the differences of opinion among the Justices them- 
selves have proved that President Roosevelt was justified in quoting Chief 
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Justice Hughes’ statement that “the Constitution is what the Justices say it is.” 

Whereas, Justices Butler, Van Devanter, Sutherland and McReynolds of the 
Supreme Court have served notice on the country in recent decisions that they 
will under no circumstances cooperate with the program of social betterment 
and the improvement of the lot of labor; 

Whereas, Justice Roberts and Justice Hughes have shown that they cannot 
be consistently depended upon to be willing to give the constitutional benefit 
of the doubt to statutes enacted in furtherance of the program of President 
Roosevelt endorsed by the overwhelming majority of the American people; 

Whereas, The refusal to give the statutes the benefit of such doubt is in itself 
clearly unconstitutional ; 

Whereas, This country cannot afford to wait four barren years for the 
passage of an amendment or for the lucky accident of changes in the court; 

Whereas, The thwarting of the will and the Congress by the arbitrary abuse 
of power by these six judges is intolerable; 

Whereas, Certain Senators, Congressmen and representatives of financial 
interests made speeches in Texas and over the radio alleging that the people 
of Texas are opposed to the President’s court reform legislation; and 

Whereas, We, who are natives of Texas and know these statements are not 
based on facts; therefore, be it 

Resolved , That all delegates to the Texas State Federation of Labor be 
instructed to return to their respective locals and start an ducational program 
holding open forums weekly in their respective cities and communities for the 
purpose of educating the masses as to the needs of the President’s court 
reform bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That each delegate be instructed to have his local union, in addi- 
tion to each weekly open forum, draft a resolution supporting the President’s 
court reform bill and a copy of each resolution be sent to each of the Texas 
United States Senators and to each Texas Congressman. 

Chairman Sparks: This concludes the report of the Committee on Workers’ 
Education. Your committee recommends the adoption of the committee report 
as a whole. 

President Arnold : The chair will entertain a motion to accept the committee 
report as a whole. 

R. A. Jackson of Tyler moved the adoption of the committee report, seconded 
by several and carried. 

— Proceedings of the Fortieth Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor , 1937, pp. 66-7. 

Report of the Committee on Workers ’ Education to the Forty-first 
Convention of the Texas State Federation pf Labor , 1938 

We, the Committee on Workers’ Education, beg leave to report as follows: 

1 he committee stands firm in its belief that the field for education advancement 
is outstanding in importance and the organized workers throughout the State 
are sorely in need of assistance in securing complete and pertinent data from 
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available sources. The committee believes proper facilities should be estab- 
lishd for assimilation and distribution of all material of import to the workers 
of Texas. 

Taking the foregoing into consideration and in order to establish ways and 
means for central clearance of the pertinent information the committee recom- 
mends that the president of the T. S. F. of L. appoint a man to be known 
as “Director of Workers’ Education” who will have primary responsibility of: 

(1) Seeking to organize through and with the cooperation of the Executive 
Secretary of the Federation local committees to be known as “Local Com- 
mittees on Workers’ Education.” 

(2) Securing the cooperation of any Federal and/or State agencies which 
through their resources have available information and educational material 
that will be beneficial to the workers of Texas. Such as copies of certain State 
and Federal legislation, certain presidential orders and other pertinent pub- 
lications. 

(3) Planning a far-reaching, long-time over-all program affecting and taking 
into consideration all phases of education. 

Local Committees on Workers’ Education if and when appointed will be 
charged with the responsibility of passing on to the local workers such infor- 
mation as is made available by the Director of Workers’ Education and such 
other pertinent information as they are able to obtain locally or from any 
other source. 

The value of workers’ education is further emphasized in the report of the 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L. to the Fifty-eighth Annual Convention 
which reads in part as follows: 

“Workers’ Education Bureau 

“3. State Federations and Workers’ Education. — The Portland convention 
in 1923 recommended that ‘each State Federation of Labor establish a perma- 
nent educational department and provide an educational director to cooperate 
actively with the Workers’ Education Bureau in providing adequately for 
the educational needs of the organized workers in every state in the United 
States.’ A number of the State Federations of Labor have followed the recom- 
mendation. During the past year four State Federations in particular have 
given very generous support to the workers’ education movement. California, 
with its Director of Workers’ Education appointed in 1923, has continued its 
work and has been one of the sponsors of the Pacific Coast School for Workers, 
which concluded its sessions in August. The Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor, as a result of its program of cooperation over the years with the state 
university, has succeeded in securing a grant in aid of workers’ education. The 
Ohio State Federation of Labor has employed the services of a Director of 
Workers’ Education. The New Jersey State Federation of Labor has given 
active support to workers’ education in the annual program of the Rutgers 
Labor Institute in June of each year. 
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“In Ohio an active and comprehensive program of labor institutes, meetings, 
exhibits, radio programs, and lecture series has been set up in connection with 
the central bodies. 

“4. Radio Programs. — On the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Journeymen Barbers’ International Union the Bureau cooperated with the 
preparation of a sketch of the history of that organization and collaborated 
in its presentation over a Nation-wide network. 

“This year the Workers’ Education Bureau cooperated in a project of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, a new radio series entitled ‘Americans at 
Work,’ to be presented each week over a Nation-wide network, which seeks 
to present in a vivid and arresting manner both the dignity of labor and the 
importance of skill in carrying on the many and diverse duties of this Machine 
Age. The national and international unions very generously responded to 
requests for assistance. The list of programs already presented includes the 
following: Sandhog, enginemen, telegrapher, milk driver, longshoremen, de- 
partment store buyer, steel workers, baker, railway expressman, aviator, cowboy, 
postman, submarine, filling station, dynamiter, beautician, policeman, news- 
papers.” 

Your committee in studying the matter of education realizes the vastness of 
the whole program and feels that in order to cover the whole field, considerable 
more time and planning should be given. Your committee further feels that 
as a starting point appointment of the Director on Workers’ Education and 
the local Committee on Workers’ Education and the carrying out of the duties 
by the director and the local committees will have a far-reaching effect on the 
workers of Texas, and will be an important step in the right direction. 

Signed : 

C. H. Culpepper, Chairman 
Joes S. Pumelia, Vice-Chairman 
W. W. Henry, Secretary 
G. E. Thompson, 

Wm. Scarborough, 

Chas. Henderson, 

G. H. Whitt, 

J. A. Verett, 

Sam Huber, 

Harry Alexander, 

Committee on Workers 9 Education . 

Chairman Culpepper: I move that the Executive Board of the Federation 
be given power to put same into operation. 

— Proceedings of the Forty-first Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor , 1938, pp. 177-9. 



J. P. Sinnott, 

E. Dryson, 

Chas. Sonnenberg, 
Geo. Webber, 

C. W. D’Olive, 
Frank Owen, 

Bert Porter, 

B. J. Cafferkey, 
Frank Hill, 



THE NEGRO IN THE STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 




GLIMPSES AT THE BACKGROUND 



When General Granger extended to the slaves of Texas the 
emancipation already in force in the area east of the Sabine 
the legal death-blow was given to a nexus of labor relation- 
ships. Twenty-two thousand slaveholders disappeared and 180,000 
chattels became free men. The labor question which had been 
masquerading as a question of property began without a process 
of evolutionary adjustment to take a guise consistent with that which 
it had assumed in western industrial societies. In the northern 
sections of the United States even before 1860, laborers had begun 
to organize into forms prophetic of their later development and 
the prosperity caused by price inflation following the Civil War 
brought a sturdy renascence in the movement which had suffered 
from malnutrition induced by the long depression of 1837-1862, 
and deflected attention to military affairs. At the close of the War 
in 1866 the National Labor Union was brought into being and 
under the leadership of Ira Steward began the long fight for the 
eight-hour day which sank two years later under the demand of 
the debtor class for “greenback” inflation. 

The problem of labor in Texas was of preponderant importance 
but the immediate question was not primarily or even to a consid- 
erable extent, the forming of organizations which were predictive 
of future forms of unionization, though such bodies were not entirely 
absent from the scene. The primary problem was to find a method 
by which two hundred thousand freedmen might be made responsible 
laborers and citizens. 

Probably no other group has ever entered upon a heritage of 
nominal freedom so limited environmentally from a full acceptance 
of the conditions posited by an assumption of freedom as did the 
post-bellum Negroes. Their social environment was heavily etched 
with .ideas and beliefs as to the place of the colored individual 
in an economic order controlled by white groups. These attitudes 
had become entangled among both groups with emotional attitudes 
bolstered by pseudo-scientific knowledge and hedged by barriers of 
superstition, fear and religious bigotry. The Negro’s environment 
was conditioned further by his abysmal ignorance and an illiteracy 
which was more than inability to read and write — a total incapacity 
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to think, act or speak in terms of the century and the order in 
which as a freedman he must live, politically, religiously, and insti- 
tutionally. Legally he became an individual free as to choice, mobile 
as to habitation, and potent in politics. It was increasingly im- 
pressed upon white employers that the freedman was not the laborer 
to whom they had become accustomed and to whom they had 
adjusted their economic life. 

The Census of 1860 gave Texas a population of 182,566 slaves 
and 355 free Negroes out of a total population of 604,275. By 1870 
the total population was 815,579, with 253,473 Negroes. The pro- 
portion of the population which was Negro showed no marked 
increase, with 28 per cent in 1850, 30 per cent in 1860, and 32 per 
cent in 1870. When the War opened the 182,566 slaves were owned 
by 21,878 owners, no one of whom would be classed among the 
largest owners in the Southern States. Only two owned between 
two and three hundred slaves, fifty-four owned more than one hun- 
dred, and 236 more than fifty. The large majority of slaves were 
owned by small farmers, for 4,500 slaves lived in households where 
there was only one slave, and 24,000 in households where there were 
fewer than five slaves. 

The Negro population in 1860 was largely segregated in the 
eastern and northeastern sections of the State, where the counties 
of Brazoria and Fort Bend had a Negro population more than 
twice and Wharton more than four times that of the white. In 
addition, Negroes constituted more than 50 per cent in the popula- 
tion of Bowie, Freestone, Grimes, Polk, Walker, Washington, 
Matagorda, and Montgomery Counties. In numbers, the counties 
of Harrison, Brazoria, Washington, Grimes, and Rusk had each 
more than 5000 Negro inhabitants. 

In the decade following their emancipation there is, in spite of 
the almost universal evidence of observers that the Negro became 
restless and highly mobile, little indication that the ex-slave wished 
to wander far from his accustomed place. Brazoria had an increase 
in Negro population and an increased ratio of Negroes in the 
population. The same thing was true of Harrison, of Grimes, of 
Washington, of Fort Bend, and of the above mentioned counties, 
only Bowie showed a loss of Negro population. Counties which 
showed a really stupendous increase of 1,000 per cent or over were 
Presidio, with 1,200 per cent, Cameron with 2,100 per cent, and 
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El Paso with 1,940 per cent. Shackelford and Frio showed in- 
creases of more than 500 per cent each. All of these, it is noted, 
are on the western border, the first three on the international border, 
and had few Negroes in 1860. It had been noticed before 1860 that 
slaves who escaped into Mexico were almost never recovered, and 
in the early fifties the slave population in border counties decreased 
because “proximity to Mexico” made this type of property uncer- 
tain. The free Negro would for the same reason move toward the 
border. 

The largest absolute increase was approximately 4,500 in Harris 
County, where the City of Houston was the metropolis of everything 
west of Dallas, and San Antonio, both of which showed a much 
smaller increase. Even Marshall, county seat of Harrison, showed 
small increase in Negro population, Smith County little more. 
There seemed then to be no clear-cut pattern of Negro migration 
in the first few years of freedom. As indicated by the figures, while 
there was some tendency to move toward the western border, the 
movement in absolute numbers was not large. The greatest move- 
ment was toward counties in which there were the greatest number 
of Negroes, and these counties were the producers of cotton and 
sugar cane, in the production of which the Negroes had been bound. 
There was also some tendency to move toward urban centers, as 
indicated by the increase in the population of Galveston, Houston, 
and other towns. But this was not a general tendency, for they did 
not move in large numbers to Dallas or San Antonio. The towns 
of the cotton-producing areas, Tyler, Waco, and Marshall, were 
filled with freedmen during the winter of 1865 and 1866. The situa- 
tion in Waco, while somewhat extreme, was approximately typical. 
The city, at the suggestion of Captain Dilley of the United States 
Army, passed an ordinance commanding the Negroes to leave, and 
urging farmers who needed help to come and get them. 

Public discussion was concerned almost entirely with agricultural 
labor. Newspapers and the Texas Almanac iterated and reiterated 
the problem in terms of decreased efficiency of former slaves, now 
freedmen, and the inability of landowners to bring pressure by 
choosing more capable workers. 

While the great majority of Negroes continued to work on plan- 
tations and farms, the chaos in employer and employee relationship 
seemed to call for action and in 1866 the State Legislature attempted 
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clarification and stabilization by requiring a written contract in 
labor agreements for a longer period than one month or less chan 
one year. Breach of such contract by the employee was punishable 
by forfeiture of all wages earned and when such breach was aban- 
donment of the job by requiring him to labor on public works 
without pay until he agreed to resume his contract obligation. 
Copies of labor agreements were filed with the County Clerk and 
were enforceable by the courts which also heard complaints from 
either party. The contract bound not only the maker, who was 
the head of the family, but minors of said families “able to work.” 
Wages of the laborer were protected by a lien upon one-half of the 
crop, second only to the lien for rent. Deductions were made for 
sickness and laborers could not be absent from home without per- 
mission, subject to a fine of tw T o dollars per day. They could not 
receive visitors during work hours nor could they keep live stock 
without permission of the employer. Fines collected on a plantation 
or farm were placed in a common fund which was distributed 
among other laborers or used for relief of the indigent poor in the 
county. Laborers employed in domestic service were required “at 
all hours of the day or night and on all days of the week to answer 
promptly all calls and obey and execute all lawful orders and 
commands of the family.” But employers were allowed after ten 
o’clock at night and on Sundays to make only such calls as were 
“unavoidable because of exigencies of the household.” 

Failure of the employer to comply with his part of the contract 
called for court action and was punishable by a fine. If he dismissed 
the laborer, appeal could be made to a Justice of the Peace and 
two freeholders, one selected by the employee and one by the em- 
ployer. The decision of this tribunal was final. 

The law represents an attempt to introduce a wages system on 
the plantations and farms. But the feeling was common among the 
white citizens of the State that it was a futile and misguided effort. 
Negroes continued to leave the farms for the towns. Greene and 
Woodson note that the “Negroes grew rapidly to dislike domestic 
and personal service because it seemed to be a relic of servitude,” 
and in Texas, where white immigrant labor was available, there 
was a preference for German and Swedish domestics. The demand 
for labor which might substitute for Negroes on the farm was 
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insistent, and many plans, both private and public, for drawing 
immigrants from other states, from Europe, and from Asia were 
organized. A writer in the Texas Almanac for 1869-1870 points 
out that 

“ . . . almost concurrently with the abolition of slavery in the South one of 
the greatest enterprises of the age was being consummated. The railroad to the 
Pacific Ocean has brought the Asiatic continent within a few days travel of 
western shores. The Finger of Providence seems to point the South in that 
direction to obtain recruits to fill up her broken labor ranks. ... To China 
the South is now looking for a solution of the labor question. The Mongolian 
race is the antipodes of the African. China’s swarming millions are models of 
industry, tractability, patient endurance, and frugality. Work, daily labor, is 
the law of their being; provident and accumulating in their nature, simple in 
habits and understanding how to forego present enjoyment for a future good. 
This will have a beneficial effect on the ‘recently emancipated.’ Competition 
will dissipate many of the freedmen’s conceited notions, and lower their 
growing pretentiousness.” 

Hostility towards Oriental labor on the part of Texas laborers 
was greater than that toward the Negro, and organized groups were 
increasingly vocal in their opposition. European immigrants came 
largely from Germany and Sweden, and were interested in “cheap 
land” rather than wage work. Immigrants from other Southern 
States came in large number, but many of these were Negroes. 

Two developing industries gave freedmen an alternative to farm 
work, the sawmills and the railroads. Greene and Woodson again 
note that in 1875 “about 35,000 Negroes, mostly farm hands, were 
persuaded to leave rural South Carolina and Georgia for railroad 
labor in Arkansas, Texas, and Louisiana.” In the mid-eighties 
Negroes brought from the North were working in the Texas coal 
mines. 

By 1900 the nonagricultural industries employing the largest 
number of Negroes were the manufacture of cottonseed oil, the saw- 
mills, and the transportation industries. It is in the latter, among 
the longshoremen in Galveston, that the first Negro union appeared 
in 1876, as a Benevolent Association. Attempts by the Negro and 
white longshoremen to work out a satisfactory division of jobs in 
the longshore work makes an interesting study. In the same city 
white longshoremen struck twice, once in 1883 and again in 
1885, against the use of colored labor on the docks. But in 1883 
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two colored unions, one of longshoremen and one of screwmen, 
had asked for and been admitted to the local trades assembly. 

The Knights of Labor, which dominated the labor scene in Texas 
as well as in the United States in the eighties, recognized no color 
lines and Negroes belonged to the local assemblies without official 
discrimination. But no ideological slogans could wipe out the 
reality of the racial barriers, and the Negroes from a Harrisburg 
assembly petitioned the General Assembly to instruct the white mem- 
bers to treat them as brothers. The General Assembly gave the 
desired instructions. 

The Negro appeared as a strikebreaker in the Knights of Labor 
strikes in the eighties, but it is an interesting and it may be a highly 
significant fact that they were not then and have not been since used 
to break the organizations of longshoremen in Texas ports, as they 
have been in other harbors. Negro strikebreakers at Thurber in 
1889 were brought from Indiana. It may be that Texas Negroes did 
not know the techniques of coal mining, but that seems a hardly 
tenable explanation. Though there was contemporary discussion of 
the hatred between the “poor whites” and the Negroes, it seems clear 
that both Negro and white leaders recognized that the interest of 
white and Negro laborers lay in combination and not enmity. At the 
meeting in Dallas in 1889 which made the initial attempt to form a 
State Federation of Labor, at least one-fourth of the delegates were 
reported by the Dallas News as being colored, and a Negro vice- 
president, T. D. McLeroy, was elected. 

At the meeting of the district assembly of the Knights of Labor 
in July, 1886, many colored members attended and danced in the 
upper hall while white members danced in the lower hall. One of 
the four featured speakers of the occasion was a Negro, D. H. Black, 
who spoke upon the constitutionality of the Knights of Labor. 
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Distribution of free Negroes in Texas in 1850, by counties . 
(Compiled from U. S. Census Report, 1850) 
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African Slavery 

Every citizen of the United States should be the warm friend, the unceasing 
advocate and the bold defenders of the institution of African Slavery, as it 
exists in the Southern States of the Union. Why? 

First: Because the African is an inferior being, differently organized from 
the white man, with wool instead of hair on his head — with lungs, feet, joints, 
lips, nose and cranium so distinct as to indicate a different and inferior grade 
of being. Whether this comes from the curse upon Ham and his descendants 
forever, or from an original law of God, we will not here discuss. But the great 
fact is as true as that man exists. The negro is incapable of self-government, 
or self-improvement, as proven by his universal ignorance and barbarism, 
though ever in contact with civilized nations, for five thousand years. He has 
never advanced one step, excepting as a slave to white men. And when civil- 
ized and Christianized in slavery, and then freed, he invariably relapses, more 
or less rapidly, into ignorance and barbarism. Three generations as a freeman 
find him, in his offspring, a confirmed barbarian. The exception is only where 
he remains surrounded by white civilization, as in the United States, and then 
he becomes a petty thief and idle loafer. For proof, look to Jamaica, to San 
Domingo, Hayti, to his now acknowledged degeneracy in Liberia and to the 
freed blacks of United States and Canada. He cannot amalgamate with the 
white race without producing disease and death to the offspring. The mulatto 
of the fourth degree, unless bred back into the pure white or black, cannot 
reproduce himself. Hence, the law of God stamps disease and death as the 
penalty for amalgamation. 

Second: As a slave in a mild climate, the negro is contented, cheerful, 
obedient and a long-lived laborer. He attains his highest civilization in slavery, 
receives religious instruction— becomes faithful, trustworthy and affectionate 
to his white master and superior — yields him willing obedience and enjoys his 
own highest attainable happiness on earth. For proof, look at the negro in his 
wild native haunts— in his freed condition, after having been a slave— and 
at his past and present happy, contented and healthy condition, as a slave in the 
Southern States. 

Third: As a slave, he produces the great staples of cotton, sugar, rice, 
hemp, tobacco, coffee, etc., which cannot be grown either by white or free labor 
to meet the demands of the world. Abolish slavery, and we abolish the produc- 
tion of these great staples. Abolish their production, and we break up the 
commerce of the civilized world— we destroy the manufactories of Europe and 
America— we destroy their combined shipping interests— we throw the white 
man of both continents out of employment, and cause anarchy, revolution and 
internecine wars to usurp the paths of peaceful commerce, progress and Chris- 
tian advancement. The Northern States, without manufactures, without com- 
merce, would present one universal scene of waste and desolation. ‘-Ruin” 
would become the watchword of every civilized State and nation. Relief would 
only be found, after the total extinction of the negro and the suppression of 
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anarchy through a military despotism in this now great and prosperous con- 
federacy of free and sovereign States. My space is limited by the publishers of 
the “Texas Alamanac and I can but glance at this great question of questions. 
But to every citizen of Texas let me say-“These are sober, solemn, portentous 
truths! Look at them! Meet them like men who know their rights!” How 
meet them, do you say? By placing in the hands of every man and wc^ian 
possible, one or more of the excellent books written in elucidation and defence 
of slavery— by convincing everyone of the truths herein, so briefly stated— and 
thus, not only rendering the institution a moral Gibraltar as it is, but convincing 
every white man of the land that slavery is not only a wise, humane, necessary 
and glorious institution, in which everyone, rich or poor, is vitally interested, 
and thereby sweeping away, once and forever, the low and the unsound mis- 
informed popular feeling of the American people against what is commonly 
called the “Slave Trade,” or the transfer of the beastly, savage negroes of 
Africa from their ghastly, paganstic slavery there, to the Heaven-ordained and 
Heaven-approved system of Christian slavery in this country. Do this: repeal 
the law of Congress: import them in good, well-ventilated ships: look to their 
health and well-being as a dependent but useful race: break up the present 
inhuman system of clandestine importation: obey the behests of Heaven to 
make slaves, like humane Christians, of the heathen: and, in due time, the 
glorious results will be manifest — for the smiles of Deity will be upon the 
work. — J. H. B. 

— Texas Almanac , 1858, p. 132. 

IF hat Shall the Farmers Do? 

... has not the destruction of the labor system of the South completely 
paralyzed the energies of the people, and placed a successful farming enter- 
prise beyond the control of the planter? Evidently it has. . . . The present 
year has been one of great disaster, the farming interests in the main a failure, 
hence amid the gloom and disappointment we find none that as yet have any 
settled plans for the future. The fact has been fully demonstrated that farming 
with Negroes on shares will by no means do, that under its operation it is an 
absolute impossibility to keep farms in anything like a state of repairs, as they 
feel themselves under no obligations whatever to work outside of the crop. 
Then as this plan has failed, what is the next best? If the owners rent their 
lands in parcels to the freedmen, they have neither supplies nor teams to culti- 
vate it, consequently, nothing can be gained by that course. Should they 
furnish them, as many have done this year, they will not at the end of the year 
be able to reimburse them, and that much is lost. Then the only judicious 
course to our mind, for the country to pursue is for all as far as possible to 
contract with freedmen only for money wages, under binding contracts, to be 
discharged in every instance where they fail to render efficient service. By 
this course supplies of all kinds may be produced and plantations kept up to 
some extent, otherwise bankruptcy to the farmers is inevitable, for at this time 
many of them are seriously involved, with liens on their crops, and mortgages 
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held over their lands. To continue under such circumstances would be worse 
than folly. Contracts should be the motto of all and let everyone put his hand 
to the plow with the idea that the world owes him an honest living and success 
will crown his efforts. 

— From Harrison Flag, Nov. 30, 1867. 

The recent controversy over the color-line in Texas is of interest through- 
out the country. The Houston & Texas Central Railroad began to employ 
black men in various departments of its service. Some of the white employees 
struck, and S. E. Wilkinson, Grand Master of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, in their behalf, applied to Mr. Dillingham, the receiver of the road, 
for the discharge of the blacks. Mr. Dillingham flatly refused to comply with 
this demand. “The colored men,” he said, “have rendered faithful and efficient 
service, and I feel it would be unjust to them as it would to any other person, 
to turn them out simply to put others in their places.” The question was 
finally carried to the Supreme Council of the Federation, and that body decided 
that Mr. Dillingham was right. A noteworthy feature of the incident is the 
fact that Mr. Wilkinson is a Republican, and a Grand Army man, while Mr. 
Dillingham was a Confederate and is a Democrat. 

— The Nation , October 30, 1890. 

The Texas Republican quotes an article from the Houston Telegraph 

“The impression that seems to be prevailing among the more ignorant of the 
Negroes, that at Christmas there is to be a general division among them of 
the real estate of the country, is in danger of being pernicious to the public 
interest. No one can do away with it so well as the Freedmen’s Bureau, and 
the agents of that department should lose no opportunity to inform the Negro 
of his error. The fact that in acquiring freedom they have acquired the title 
to nothing but themselves, must be impressed upon them. 

“How extensive this opinion is among them we have no means of knowing. 
It is less so, we apprehend, than reports would indicate. Still that it exists 
at all is a sufficient reason why it should be corrected. 

“While speaking of the Negroes it may not be out of place to urge those 
planters who talk of abandoning their planting next year to reconsider their 
plans. Let it he remembered that if they do not cultivate, some one else will. 
If cotton cannot be raised, something else can be. All this fertile land, warmed 
and watered by a genial climate, exuberant with vegetation, cannot and will 
not be allowed to relapse into wilderness. We understand the difficulties in the 
way. We know they are neither small, nor to be surmounted without an effort. 
The' changing of the entire system of labor of a country is no trifling matter. 
For a people long accustomed to any system, a change so radically on com- 
pulsion, is a great undertaking. To do so while being deprived of the bulk o 
their wealth, required a most extraordinary labor. The tendency is to fall 
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Tnd Th n Pe0P 't ° We h t0 their manliness to bear up, to push forward, 

and thus if possible to throw off the burthen. 

• 3r* re they without encouragement. Hardly a day passes but some new 
information comes to us of a success in managing freed labor on the plantation 
success that we had regarded as most doubtful. 

The saving of the agriculture of the country is worth more than one trial 
If success is not found in one direction, let it be tried in another, and 1& the 
people keep on trying until they find it. 

“The Negroes are not, in our opinion, ‘going to be wild,’ or likely to band 

and tb r 7 anynU “n erS L f0r that pUrp0Se ' The y have got to work or starve, 
and they know it The bulk of them are not fools, nor as improvident as we 

have imagined. Their Christmas holidays will as we believe, be less a play-time 
an formerly. Unless they contract before those days, they will take them 

hands i^ld 8 u C ° ming yCar - PlanteiS d6Siring t0 kee P their Present 

. a ” d . t h " d ,° ff * r th , em a reasonable contract in advance of that time, and 

it settled. Let the planting community make a trial next year of their 
P an ation system, or, if unwilling to do this, let them lease out their plantations 

n time for the lessee to contract with and secure his labor before the end of 
tne year. 

Texas Republican , October 6, 1865. 

Congress , 1st Sess ., House Executive Document No. 43, Vol. II 

Mr. Benjamin C. Truman, New York Times reporter, says the former slave- 
owners are die best friends the Negro has in the South-those who, heretofore, 

tholhTi l r mere , physical C0mf0rt ’ generally with sufficient means, 
though entirely neglecting his better nature, while it is the ‘poor whites’ that 

a.e his enemies It is from these he suffers most. In a state of slavery they 

srnitiment"' 7il T ^ * *** *&" is no striki "g abatement of this 
sentiment, and the former master no longer feels called by the instincts of 

interest to extend the protection that he once did. ... I LterateThat the 

former owners as a class, are the Negro’s best friends in the South, although 

many of this class diligently strive to discourage the freedmen from any effort 

to promote their higher welfare. When one believes that a certain race of 

of°tha e t 7 lnCapaMe of advancement, he is very prone to withhold the means 

be perpetuated” 16 " 1 “ “ “ ^ that 3 Species of s]a ^ will longest 

White Labor as Compared with Black in the Cultivation of Cotton 
The generally entertained opinion that cotton can not be grown by white 

fias e tT 7n UP f ndS in , the S ° Uth ’ Was tested last year (1866 >’ a "d, SO 

ar as has fallen under my observation, promises a refutation of that opinion. 

It has heretofore been supposed by many that the climate was too warm for 
white men to work m the sun sufficiently to grow full crops of cotton, and that 
if the growing was a success, it could not be gathered by white men. 
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Now, in regard to the climate being too warm, the thermometer makes a 
contrary declaration. It seldom ranges above eighty-five degrees Fahrenheit in 
the shade at noon, until the middle of June, when the crop may, by proper 
cultivation, be finished. And in Texas, with the cool and healthful south winds 
blowing nine-tenths of the time during the spring and summer, the laborer does 
not feel as oppressed as he does in the states six and eight degrees north. As 
one evidence of this, sunstrokes are almost unknown in Texas. As facts are a 
more certain criterion by which to form opinions than conjectures and theories, 
the following instances are given as facts well-known in this section. Mr. M. 
Moore made ten bales of cotton and about three hundred bushels of corn last 
year. He was assisted for about three weeks (owing to sickness) by labor 
equivalent to one hand, and was also assisted in gathering his corn and cotton. 
He estimates his net profits at over one thousand dollars. 

The three Messrs. Petets, assisted by one freedman, made thirty bales of 
cotton and some corn for sale, besides an abundance to supply the farm for 
another year. 

Mr. William Foster, a young man heretofore almost entirely unaccustomed to 
farm work or any other manual labor, made thirteen bales of cotton, but no 
corn. He exchanged work, during cultivation, with a neighbor who was gi owing 
nothing but corn, and was assisted by hired hands in gathering. His net profits 
were over one thousand dollars specie. 

Mr. Shaddoc, a middle-aged man, and his two sons, made thirty-two bales 
of cotton and about five hundred bushels of corn. He had some assistance 
in gathering. 

All of these instances occurred in a few miles of where the writer of this 
lives, except one, and he about eight miles distant, but in this county. I could 
give many other cases equally as successful, by taking the labor of inquiiy. 

I have heard of a number, but, not knowing the exact circumstances under 
which the crops were made or the amount of assistance employed, will not 

report them. * 

In the cases given, the cultivators were renters and not hirelings. The year 
1866 was favorable for the growth of cotton in this county, but, on account of 
the excessive rains, it was exceedingly difficult to cultivate the land properly. 
The negro, working for a part of the crop or as a renter, failed to exert 
himself at the critical periods of his crop, and either lost a portion or per- 
mitted it to suffer from weeds and grass until it made but little. Jhiee 01 fom 
bales of cotton and about one hundred bushels of corn to the hand is about 
the yield, in the year 1866, with the negro. If there had been less rain, the 
difference in the result of the crops between the white man and the negro 
would not have been so great. My own observation convinces me that the 
negro performed as much work during the year, and, in many cases, more than 
the whites, but it was not done at the proper time. The white man, by exerting 
himself, kept up with his crop, and could do as much effective work, that is, 
advance his crop as much in cultivating in one day as he could in ten days 
afterward in three days. 

The yield of the uplands in this county, without manures, when properly 
cultivated, will vary from one to two thousand pounds per acre of seed cotton 
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or from two hundred and fifty to five hundred pounds of lint, and from twenty 
to fifty bushels of corn— W. H. Neblett, of Grimes County. 

— Texas Almanac , 1868, p. 109ff. 

We copy the following interesting article from the Galveston News- 

“We continue to gather all the facts we can to show how the new system of 
labor is operating in the different ports of the State. A gentleman from Caney 
says the Negroes in that section and farther west have become greatly demoral- 
ized by the Negro troops in the vicinity. They have generally left the planta- 
tions, that is, the able-bodied hands, and the planters are now left to depend 
on the women and children for what little work they can do. In some cases 
the Negro troops have gone on the plantations and taken off the able-bodied 
hands, and have taken such property as they need, by impressment, offering 
to give receipts for the same. The worm has also been very destructive on 
Caney and in all that section, leaving scarcely one fourth of a cotton crop, and 
even that is now often being lost for want of hands to pick it. The few able 
hands that remain do hut little. Our informant says they average but fifty or 
sixty pounds to the hand, whereas they formerly picked from 200 to 300 pounds 
per day. The planters generally have contracted to give their Negroes a share 
of the crop, but this does not seem to stimulate them to labor, and money wages 
is very little inducement, as their minds seem made up that there is something 
better in store for them. They all want to go to towns and get rid of planta- 
tion labor. 

Another planter from Bastrop County gives us a more encouraging account 
of free Negro labor than we have usually received. In his part of the country 
the Negroes have not been demoralized by the presence of Negro troops. Our 
informant says hi? hands are doing pretty near an average amount of work, 
and he is greatly in hopes they will continue with him another year, though, 
as a general rule, his neighbors do not expect even the few that now remain 
to continue with them longer than Christmas. He says there is one other 
planter in his neighborhood who is getting on very well with his Negroes so 
far, and is making a fair crop of cotton. We asked him particularly as to the 
Nature of his contract with them, and his mode of treatment, so as to ascertain, 
if possible, whether his better success is attributable to his different manage- 
ment. He says he gives his able-bodied field hands $10 a month, they finding 
their own clothers, and deducting $2 per month for the support of every child 
in their families unable to work. He feeds his Negroes well, and gives them 
bacon, as well as beef and bread, as much as they want. He encourages them 
all he can by talk, and is very particular to fulfill every promise he makes to 
them. He gives them the half of every Saturday. Many other planters, he says, 
seem to treat their Negroes equally as well and give them as good wages, but 
still do not succeed as well. He thinks the difference is mainly attributable 
to the fact that he raised all his Negroes, and brought them with him from 
Louisiana, and they all appear attached to him and his family. Another cause 
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of their working so well may be that he understands the disposition of every 
one, and keeps them always in good spirits. 

“We must say here that we think the duty, as well as interest, of every planter 
is, to resort to every plan he can devise, to satisfy his negroes and to encourage 
them to work. There is certainly a wide difference among Negroes. While some 
are kindly disposed, docile, and more easily persuaded to work, others become 
utterly unmanageable when they are told they can do as they please, and no 
persuasion, no amount of wages and of kind treatment will avail to keep them 
on the plantations. Still, every effort should be made in accordance with the 
rules prescribed by the Freedmen’s Bureau. We cannot change those rules, 
though we may think them unreasonable in some instances, and impracticable 
in others, and we should, therefore, do the best we can to carry them out. 
This is the only alternative left for us. It may be that they will work better 
by and by, or that the head of the Bureau may devise some more effectual 
means for the enforcement of contracts, than a recourse to the civil courts 
of the country, whenever a Negro leaves without good cause.” 

— Texas Republican , 6 October 1865. 

“The testimony from other Southern States agrees with that which we hear 
in Texas, that the laborer will not do as a free laborer. He does best when 
he is farthest from any other than Southern influences; but even there he does 
not do well. And there is no place in the South where he can be always kept 
from foolish and demoralizing notions. We have never known so many similar 
declarations upon any one subject as upon the failure of the free negro as an 
agricultural laborer.” — Exchange. 



— Texas Republican , 7 July 1866. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF SOOUTHERN LABOR 

The complex of race relationships is drawn with encaustic into 
the picture of Southern labor. While reading reports of labor 
organizations, specifically the original records of a Negio Long- 
shoremen’s Association beginning in 1876 and the printed proceed- 
ings of the Texas State Federation of Labor, it seemed to the writer 
that never had the attitudes been expressed with more biting clarity 
than in comments quoted in this paper. Racial recriminations and 
persecutions do not build the subtle shadows of the Southern scene. 
Not bitterness but harmony limn the picture. 

The Negro labor union appeared in Texas under the aegis of 
the Knights of Labor and when the State Federation was chartered 
in 1900 there were Negro unions with a history of more than a 
quarter of a century of activity. Race lines were sharply drawn and 
there could be no inquiry as to the desirability of divided organ- 
ization, but the method of local combination raised immediately 
the question of wisdom and practicability. The Negro as a potential, 
if not a de facto , competitor was an ever present fact. In local 
bodies, race unity could be preserved only if there were enough 
individuals of each race to form a legal unit. Denial of membership 
to Negroes produced a body of laborers whose nonparticipation 
made impossible full discussion of or united attack upon community 
problems. Beyond this and granting separate locals, there was the 
question of representation in city centrals. Racially homogeneous 
trades councils were not feasible because of the small number of 
Negro locals. Laws could not solve the problem and the federa- 
tion has never been able to work out a satisfactory consistent policy. 
As to representation in the State Federation, the national body, 
speaking in no uncertain terms, gave no legal recognition to racial 
discrimination. 

During 1904 organization in the lumber camps was begun and a 
strike at Groveton protested some of the flagrant abuses of the 
camps, the irregular pay day and the system of paying in checks 
which were cashed by the employer at a 10 per cent discount. From 
this area came the first Negro delegate to the state convention of 
the federation (1904), a teacher named P. Abner who made a deep 
impression upon the assembly by his “recital in terse diction, of 
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great interest to the convention, of the virtual chattel slavery con- 
ditions which today affect labor in the piney woods of Texas.” 1 As 
a result the notes of the eighth convention made a statement clarify- 
ing the attitude toward Negro labor which if not official may be 
accepted as a fair statement of their position. “The Negro is a 
growing question in the labor movement. He is here and he must 
live. He must he taken in and dominated in a friendly way or fie 
must he kicked out and fought. A sense of justice, to say nothing 
of the wisdom of the policy, would dictate organizing the Negro 
(into separate unions, to be sure) and moulding him to purposes 

of honor and advancement along parallel lines with the white 
workers.” 2 

At each meeting thereafter a representative of the Negro race 
asked aid in organizing and stated his idea as to the relationship 
between the two races. The eleventh convention made an official 
statement as to policy. 3 

Whereas, It is now and has always been the policy of the State Federation 
ot Labor of Texas, as well as the American Federation of Labor and all affil- 
iated organizations, to cooperate with and bring about a better understanding 
between the toilers of this country; and 

Whereas, It has been plainly demonstrated, beyond any doubt, that by unity 
m action we obtain the best results; and 

Whereas, We must all recognize and admit that the Negro race is a factor 
m civilization, progress and labor’s advancement in this country; therefore be it 
Resolved, by this body now assembled in convention in the City of Fort 
Worth Texas, That we extend to the one colored brother here our apprecia- 
tion of his efforts in behalf of his race, and be it further 

Resolved, That this body, as far as practical, cooperate with and assist him 
m his efforts. 

In the preceding year the state convention had heard an address 
by Kellie S. Brown of the Austin Hod Carriers describing the situa- 
tion with all its conflicts and inconsistencies. 4 

What benefit is the Union to the Negro? If we were as thoroughly organized 
in unionism as we are in the different secret societies that exist in our ranks 
the two races would be on a better commercial standing. But, alas! we are 



1 Texas State Federaion of Labor, Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Con - 
vention , 1904, pp. 15-16. 

2 1 bid., Eighth Annual Convention, 1905, p. 48. 

s Ibid., Eleventh Annual Convention , 1908, pp. 76-7. 

*lbid.. Tenth Annual Convention , 1907, pp. 59-60. 
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not organized. Some of you may not understand me, but I trust all may see 
through my statement the right way. Speaking of social equality, we don’t 
want that; all we want is affiliation in a commercial and business way. When 
you see us striving to gain another round on the ladder don’t push us off, but 
reach down and help us, if it calls for a few dollars. Don’t stand with your 
arms folded and do nothing, but help us to organize and I guarantee that you 
will have a higher class of labor — get better work in every way. My race has 
helped to make millions of you rich in this country, now lend us a helping 
hand in a way that will not cost you but a few words, and that is, tell the 
colored man that works around you how to join Labor Unions, and by such 
kindness you will be helping us in a way that will benefit us more than giving 
us money. 

Texas affords some of the best white people in the world. If you could see 
the condition of the Negro as I see it, you would not hesitate one minute, but 
you would help us to organize the F. L. U. among us; stop importing labor 
from European countries. Forty years ago you did not have any immigration 
of Japs, coolies and any other foreign races and did not want them. As 
laborers, you used the Negro exclusively. Why not use him today? . . . When 
you owned us we had to go; now we are our own agents and our labor is 
being cut out. I appeal to you to stop the foreign laborer and use my race, 
now that we are acquainted with each other. We don’t ask you for half of 
your fortune for a day’s work. You can find good material in our ranks, from 
the skilled mechanic down to the common dirt digger. We are paid the 
smallest wages. We hardly can subsist on it. Our expenses are greater than 
our income, and I appeal to the Texas State Federation of Labor to help us 
to better our conditions. My race is burdened with so many disadvantages, of 
which I have not time to state, but I can assure you that if the Federal Labor 
Unions of Texas will help us to organize that there will be old-time friendship 
between the white man and the black. Where un i onism exists th ere js s trength. 

B. F. Shearod, who for several years represented the Negro labor 
unions and acted as their spokesman, stated that his “ambitions 
for his people were that they should copy after the organization of 
the white men and that they might make good servants to the white 
men and peaceable citizens and learn to keep their places where 
they belong.” 5 A year later he spoke again, expressing the opinion 
that the black man was intended to serve the white one and this 
service could be better rendered by following the white man s lead. 
“The Negro,” he said', “does not want to associate with the white 
man on terms of social equality, but he does want recognition in 
business matters and must labor to earn his living. I hold that this 



5 Ibid., Eleventh Annual Convention , 1908, p. 57. 
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labor can be better performed and the business relation between the 
two races rendered more satisfactorily when the Negro is organized.” 6 

But the price a ruling class must pay for such submission is high 
and some individuals at least saw its implications. John North, who 
was thirteenth vice-president of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, said to the 1930 convention that “Everything the col- 
ored man does in this country the white man is responsible for, 
because anything you do not want us to do, we cannot do. and we 
do just what you let us do. We pay as citizens a poll tax, we pay 
a property tax, you say who shall be Mayor, who shall be high 
Sheriff, who shall be the Governor, and if you do not put in the 
right man God is going to hold you responsible — not me.” 7 But 
Mr. North in the schism which was deepening in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor remained with his union, a loyal federation member. 
“They [representatives of the “National Marine Workers but is 
nothing more than the I. W. W.”] raised the cry about equal rights 
and social equality, but we know that is what you call a wolf in 
sheep s clothing, but there are some people of my race who will 
fall for that, yet I know that under the laws of this country and 
in the Sunny South those things can not be, and the respectable class 
of colored people do not want it. I am satisfied because I had 
rather be in the South, where I could get maybe $50 or $60 or $100, 
if I needed it, by going to the back door and maybe in the North 
go to the front door and could not get 50 cents. So you see we are 
not looking for social equality, but I do believe you ought to see 
that I get a sufficient amount of bread and butter and that we 
have some of the better things as we go along on our own pathway, 
just as we want to help you to the higher standards.” 8 

But questions as to unity of interests were sometimes raised and 
as time passed Negro delegates speaking for their unions began to 
protest against discrimination. The first protest came from the 
Federal Labor Union of Port Arthur, submitted “for the earnest 
consideration of this honorable body of delegates.” 9 



Q Ibid., Twelfth Annual Convention , 1909, p. 46. 

7 1 bid., Thirty-first Annual Convention , 1930, p. 77. 

8 Idem., pp. 78-9. 

9 Ibid., Sixteenth Annual Convention, 1913, pp. 78-9. 
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Whereas, The American Federation does not discriminate against a fellow 
worker on account of creed, color, or nationality. We are a colored labor union, 
and as a whole have been greatly discriminated along some of the labor lines 
in this city during the life of this organization, and we as members of organ- 
ized labor ask that some steps be taken to stop the discrimination of the 
colored laborers in this city; that is, in so far as organizations are concerned, 
and if such spirit is existing elsewhere in the State, would ask that the same 
steps be taken which may result from the proceedings of the first mentioned city. 

But the State Federation was impelled to ignore the challenge 
and referred the plea back to the Port Arthur Trades Council as it 
is a purely local affair.” 10 

During 1910 and 1911 three Negro unions were organized in 
Palestine. This activity resulted in the presentation to the conven- 
tion of the federation of a resolution prepared by representatives 
of eighteen white locals in Palestine stating that “the best interests 
of organized labor will be served by the organization of a Negro 
Federation of Labor” holding a charter directly from the American 
Federation of Labor. The resolution continued: 11 

Whereas, The present race situation in that part of the State is such that it 
is fatal to the interest of organized labor to permit or entertain in any manner 
any movement looking toward the recognition or the affiliation by or with the 
Texas State Federation, the Negro workmen of East Texas, we 

Resolve, and respectfully recommend, That the best and most satisfactory 
method for the organization of the Negro laborer is the creation of the Negro 
Texas State Federation of Labor, which Federation is to be under direct control 
of the American Federation of Labor, which is represented here. 

The organization on parallel and cooperating lines of white men 
and Negroes had proved satisfactory in the Farmers’ Alliance and 
it is probable that the suggestion took a note from the history of 
that body. The fruitfulness of the suggestion remains undeveloped, 
but it may be worthy of study and evaluation. 

The Federation, however, thought the suggestion was unwise and 
felt that the settlement of the question raised was dependent largely 
on local conditions. 12 “In some parts of the State,” the committee 
on resolutions stated, “it appears that the unorganized Negro is 
likely to become a serious menace to the white union men in the 

10 Idem., p. 79. 

i:L Ibid., Fourteenth Annual Convention , 1911, p. 88. 

12 Idem., p. 134. 
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hard labor crafts. And we believe his organization in these localities 
is absolutely necessary for our protection. W e therefore recommend 
that the American Federation of Labor laws and rules in this respect 
be observed, and that our Negro organizer be encouraged and 
assisted in his work among the workingmen of his race, but that 
we commend to him the necessity of great discretion, and that in 
all of his work he should teach his people the principles of unionism 
in their own color and crafts, and let them know that the sympathy 
and aid of the white man will be extended to them only so long 
as they retain their own self-respect and maintain their proper posi- 
tion in our society and government.” 

Many local trades councils refused to seat delegates from colored 
unions and the State Federation was petitioned on several occasions 
to use its influence to secure local recognition of the Negro unions. 
Delegates from Cotton Jammers Local No. 851 of Galveston and 
from Bar Porters Local No. 813 of Waco presented an eloquent 
appeal to the 1914 convention. 13 

Whereas, The Negro has been denied and deprived of the rights and privi- 
leges of unionism in its various trades and crafts throughout this grand and 
glorious State of Texas, not on account of his inability as a workman or crafts- 
man, but simply on account of his color, and being called a Negro; notwith- 
standing the fact that out of one blood sprang all nations and were created 
by the same Creator to be free and equal, as was handed down unto all five 
races of men alike; and whereas, realizing, in order to obtain and enjoy the 
full benefits of unionism and its principles, there must be a reform in the 
union rank and file, in order to suppress the evil that has kept the white and 
black laborers apart so long, and is continually giving capital all the advan- 
tages of both races, it is absolutely necessary for us to cement our great labor 
forces together for this one explicit purpose and demand an honest day's pay 
for an honest day’s work and forget the question of color, which has been a 
stumbling block, but know all men by their ability. This reform can not bring 
about its best results simply by afliliation, but amalgamation instead. 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved , That this convention, being the judicial head of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor, endorse this resolution and instruct its state officials to 
urge affiliation and amalgamation in all trades and crafts in this State, and 
thereby reap the results that our honest labor should bring to us all. 

The federation, again endorsing the organization of Negroes, 
referred the question of amalgamation to the respective localities. 



13 Ibid., Seventeenth Annual Convention , 1914, p. 113. 
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The Hod Carriers’ Union No. 268 of Austin also asked that the 
State Federation consider the matter. Three times within a period 
of two months they had sent a committee to the Building Trades 
Council with fees of $1 to pay monthly dues and each time they had 
been refused. 14 

Twelve years later 15 some city centrals w r ere still refusing to seat 
colored delegates and appeal was made again to the State Federation 
that its officers should use their influence with the central bodies to 
give Negro delegates an opportunity to discuss and advise with other 
delegates as to common problems. Though the Federation refused 
to take action, the officers were instructed to use their influence as 
requested for the reason that membership in trades councils was 
not a matter within the jurisdiction of the State Federation and the 
laws of the American Federation were clear on the subject. 

But in 1920 a petition from Marshall presented another aspect. 
The colored helpers of the Texas & Pacific Railway shops -were 
organized under the Firemen and Oilers into Local Union No. 562. 
The shop crafts had started a fight on colored labor and the 
Federated Committee of the Boilermakers of the Texas & Pacific 
shops had ordered the Master Boilermakers’ foreman to hire no 
more colored helpers. “Tell us please,” asked the Negroes pointedly, 
after stating their case, “if it is the purpose of the organized labor 
movement to organize the colored helpers so as to discriminate 
against them and force them out of jobs which they have held and 
are holding, and make scabs of them?” 16 They asked the assistance 
of the State Federation of Labor in getting justice. The federation 
referred the matter to the executive committee to take such action 
as seemed desirable. 

But the white unions had sometimes to thank the Negroes for 
their help. When the Port of Houston was opened, the Negro local 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association, No. 872, con- 
sented to the formation of local No. 896 to be composed of white 
longshoremen and entered into a ninety-nine year agreement with 
them to divide the work equally. This arrangement made it possible 
for the two groups to work harmoniously together. The stevedore 

14 Ibid., Eighteenth Annual Convention , 1915, p. 104. 

15 Ibid., Thirtieth Annual Convention , 1927, p. 68. 

16 Ibid., Twenty-third Annual Convention , 1920, 144. 
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for the Southern Steamship Company objected to white men work- 
ing on the wharf and offered to work Negro longshoremen only. 
Members of Local No. 872 refused to work unless members of 
Local No. 896 were allowed the same privilege and they held to 
this demand for three years. The State Federation meeting in 1917 
adopted a resolution “endorsing the fight that the colored men 
have made for the white men.” 17 

Within the last decade and a half Negro delegates to conventions 
of the State Federation seem to speak more and more of the respon- 
sibility of the white man and less of the duty of the Negro. One 
of these was the aforequoted John North, who spoke often in no 
uncertain terms. Another was Everett Freeman, who for several 
years represented the Houston Hod Carriers. “If I could with a 
union card in my pocket,” he said on one occasion, 18 “walk up 
to the scaffold and ask the man to recognize my card and not look 
at my color and let me hand up mortar to him or hand the planks 
up to the man to nail we would feel that the white folks were 
backing us up. . . . You know there are some folks who can read 
our pedigrees just like they can the morning newspaper. I am not 
going to confess, I am going to have him still think we don’t know 
what we are talking about. . . . We talk unionism and the advan- 
tages of unionism and then we want you white folks to help us all 
you can. . . . They get tired of Moses and they want to see God 
. . . and I go out and get God.” God has appalling responsibility 
as well as the pleasure of prestige. 

To the forty-second convention (1939) a resolution was pre- 
sented asking that a Negro be placed on the executive board of 
the federation to aid the Negroes in the task of organizing the 
“mass of unorganized Negro workers in the State of Texas.” 
The committee on resolutions refused to recommend adoption be- 
cause to make the request mandatory would “drift away from vol- 
untarism.” But the chairman stated that 19 

... I appreciate what these men are asking, and I wish that you would go 
home and in full sympathy with those things which should be accepted by 
every true unionist, give them all the help you can. We discussed this with 



17 IbicL, Twentieth Annual Convention , 1917, p. 73. 
18 Ibid., Twenty-ninth Annual Convention , 1926, pp. 75-9. 
19 Ibid., Forty-second Convention , 1939, pp. 177-8. 
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the proponents of the resolution, and it was recognized that mandatory action, 
unless it be an act of legislation, does not come under the purposes of Organ- 
ized Labor. Organized Labor is a voluntary organization. Its very strength 
lies in that fact. And for that reason, we discussed this with the proponents 
of the resolution. I wonder how many of you really understand the delicate 
questions that men of the colored race who are old in unionism have to con- 
tend with, with the new men who are coming in from year to year? That is 
the thing which should be appreciated by all of us. The appreciation of that 
can only be demonstrated by the service we are willing to give these men in 
building up the ideals they want to reach, and which they have a right to 
hope for. ... We do believe that the vast Organized Labor movement of the 
State of Texas recognizes what the men who are really representative of the 
colored race are endeavoring to do for their own people in this State. I say 
frankly that I appreciate more than what I would be able to express here, the 
position of these men this morning in discussion with the committee, and the 
recognition that the very thing that was proposed in the resolution is contrary 
to our fundamentals. But that does not relieve my mind or my conscience 
from wanting to assist them in every manner possible, and it should not relieve 
the conscience of any man or woman of this convention to do similarly. I 
trust that all of us will go home, assist them to the best we are able, and let 
these men build that which, in the ideology of their minds, they are hoping 
to propagate for their people. 

J. W. Robinson, chairman of the Negro delegation offering the 
resolution, replied that 20 

I want to show my appreciation to Mr. Moran for his very liberal attitude 
on this question. As a matter of fact, I have heard a great deal of talk about 
democracy, and when we stop to think about the creed of our federation, the 
helping of the under-man and the ones who need help, what are we doing to 
promote it? Are we only talking, hoping that somebody will eventually see 
our idea? Or are we going to take a definite stand, a concrete stand, to see 
that the true principles upon which this great movement was founded are 
carried out? I’m going to ask inasmuch as this particular resolution was not 
concurred with, that we do really take the matter seriously, realizing that there 
are hundreds of thousands of black men and black women willing and anxious 
to do their part in this great movement. ... We are not asking, primarily, for 
sympathy. We are asking for a chance to demonstrate our ability to become 
a part, not merely to go along with the movement, but to have a chance to help 
formulate and demonstrate plans of assistance. I want you to think seriously 
along these lines, that, as Brother Moran has stated, you will lend every assist- 
ance and do all you think possible to do in order to give encouragement to a 
great group becoming more labor-conscious as the days go by. There is no 
question within the last few months, particularly the last year, that there has 



20 ldem., p. 178. 
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been a tremendous influence on the part of Negroes to become affiliated with 
other groups, and reactionary groups. We want to stamp that out, and get 
them on the right side. In the next year, I hope we can see that some Negro 
is on the official staff of the Executive Board of the State Federation of Labor. 

Another request that the federation “go on record as endorsing 
the placement of a full-time Negro organizer for Texas by the 
American Federation of Labor” was objected to also on the ground 
that it was mandatory and “mandates and voluntarism do not 
agree.” 21 

The same meeting of the federation was asked by the Negro 
delegation to place itself on record against a bill which had been 
introduced into the State Legislature with the interested support of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. The bill required that white 
stewards should be placed in charge of all lounge, parlor, club or 
cafe cars where drinks or food is served on trains in Texas. The 
main object of the bill, said the Dining Car Employees, was to 
force Negroes off the jobs and give them to white men from the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. They argued further, interest- 
ingly enough, that the replacing of Negro by white workers would 
increase the cost of the service and would force the railroads to 
abandon much of it. The federation refused to take action, safely 
referring the resolution to the executive board. The submitter of 
the resolution, after making some further remarks explaining the 
reason for the request, said 22 

I am wondering why it would be referred to the Executive Board. What are 
the real reasons why they won’t give us a concurrence or give their objection? 

I want it further understood that the relationship of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the A. F. of L. is so close it is our desire it should always 
continue, and we hope that the delegates will see our point of view. Let us 
retain our jobs, and have confidence we won’t be taken off them. I therefore 
ask that this matter he brought onto the convention floor and that we be given 
a clear reason why it cannot be handled on the floor, hut must be referred 
to the Executive Board. 

Though the recommendation of the committee to refer to the 
executive board was adopted, the federation, in spite of the evasion, 
may have been responsible for the defeat of the bill. That the 



21 Idem ., pp. 191-3. 
22 Idem., pp. 140-2. 
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Negro delegates accepted the decisions of the federation as sound 
appears from a resolution of commendation which the Negro dele- 
gates presented to the convention which commended the Texas State 
Federation of Labor which, “coming in contact with many hard 
problems that affect its own group, yet . . . saw fit to reach out 
and place its strong arm of protection around us Negroes. . . . ” 23 
The suggestion is clear that Negroes did not feel themselves an 
integral part of the federation, whose “own group” was the white 
workers. 

The effect of a group such as that here self-portrayed by subtle 
yet infinitely suggestive shadings, filters into every aspect of the 
social, economic, and political organization of which it is a part. 
The implications for a people who have taken as their purpose the 
protection and development of a democratic way of life seem only 
too patent. But avoiding all suggestions of ultimate aims, of prin- 
ciples of abstract justice, of demands of citizenship, we need speak 
only of those things which lie close to the socially untutored and 
unthinking as well as to the humanitarian and the philosopher, 
an increase in goods that we may live more comfortably, more 
gently, and more fully. Negroes no less than whites are a potential 
source of mass producing and mass consuming power. The task 
of giving the Negro the sense of place and power with a recognition 
of parallel responsibility is not one that organized labor can or 
should undertake alone. Being itself a minority group, an organ- 
ized labor body acts with caution and due respect to institutional 
arrangements and social regulations. But because of their vulner- 
able position where they must either organize the Negro or be under- 
cut by him, they are unable to avoid a frontal attack upon the 
question of how two groups which for three centuries have lived in 
the relationship of superior and inferior with attitudes and ideas 
derived from that relationship, may work together to reach common 
ends? A group which does and must perforce accept an inferior 
and almost powerless position strikes economically in two directions : 
on the one hand, wages of the lower-income group with which they 
compete for jobs are lowered; on the other hand, the possibilities 
of those who receive income from selling goods and services to all 
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groups is greatly limited. Kendrick and Arnett in their suggestive 
review of The South and its past refer significantly to the story 
of Envy, to whom the gods offered satisfaction for every want if 
she would agree that Jealousy should have the same. Envy chose 
to deny herself. 



APPENDIX 



Excerpts from convention proceedings of the Texas State Federation 
of Labor relating to Negro laborers 

P. Abner, a colored delegate from Groveton Federal Labor Union No. 11,444, 
and the only one in the convention, gave the convention a touch of flowery 
oratory and then settled down to a recital in terse diction, of great interest to 
the convention, of the virtual chattel slavery conditions which today afflict 
labor in the piney wood of Texas. He said wages average from 80 to 90 cents 
per day. That since the visit of Organizer C. W. Woodman the bosses had 
given up the metal check system and now issued a paper check for wages 
which is discounted 10 per cent for merchandise and 12% per cent for cash. 
The speaker said the Negro, when organized, is a loyal union man. He has 
nothing but his labor power to sell and in that way he is equal to any other 
laborer with naught but muscle. In cities where organized, the Negro will stay 
out in labor trouble until starvation comes to him and his family to protect the 
white union man’s cause. He said that in the piney woods now the married 
men of that section during the winter never see their wives and children as the 
hours of labor are so long. He offered some strong resolutions dealing with 
the labor question in the lumber camps. 

— Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Convention 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1904, p. 32. 

Mr. Lawhon : I would like to say a word in behalf of these colored members 

of Denison. They are the only colored league in the State, and I suppose in 
the United States. They are doing good work, and I want to say that I believe 
they are doing better than our white league. This man has attended conven- 
tions and paid his own expenses, and he has also organized unions — five, I 
believe — in the last year. I would like to see this convention help the negroes 
to organize all over this country, and in this State especially. We have these 
colored workers, and we ought to have them in an organization. It is going 
to take time to do it. It is going to take education. We must first educate 
them up to what organization can do for them. At the present time there are 
so many of them, and they take striking workers’ places. We should assist 
them to do what we can. Now, we have another colored organization in Deni- 
son, the Barbers. I tried to get them to send a delegate down here. They 
promised me they would, but so far they have not sent him. I think this con- 
vention should seriously consider the organization of the Negroes. Whenever 
they come to your city, help them out in every way you can. If it is within 
the province of this convention, I would like to see some means adopted 
whereby we could arrange to give financial assistance in organizing our colored 
workers. 

— Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Convention 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1911, p. 48. 
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Report of B. F. Shearod , general organizer for the colored people of Texas , to 
the Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor, 1912 

“This makes the fifth time I have attended the convention. I have attended 
them regularly every year since I have been in the work. I am going to lay 
down my life for my race. I was raised in the white people’s houses. I am 
certainly glad that I have lasted until now. Since I have been serving in the 
labor movement I find that everything that is produced is produced by labor. 

I wish to say that my race of people are in bad condition.” 

He then thanked the convention for what the Federation had done for him 
in the past, and expressed the hope that it would continue to assist him in 
the future. 

— Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Convention 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1912, p. 61. 

A resolution presented to the Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the Texas State F ederation of Labor, 1914 

Whereas, The Legislature of the State of Texas has passed the separate coach 
law of this State prohibiting whites and blacks from riding together upon the 
common carriers of this State, namely, railroads and street cars; and 

Whereas, The law is plain and explicit in saying that equal accommodations 
are to be given to both races alike, which means equal rights; and 

Whereas, This part of the law is not being enforced in regards to the Negro 
traveler, not even when the lawmakers or railroad commissioners’ attention 
are called to this fact, but on the contrary, are continually forcing the Negro 
and his family to ride in smoking cars and day coaches, and charging him al 
the same time the same percentage per mile as is charged the white brother, 
who is at liberty to ride in chair cars and sleeping cars and on street cars alike 
in all of the cities of this State, which under the law and according to our 
fares charged, should be given us also if the law stands for anything at all, 
which law applies to both races alike. 

First, as a Negro, second, as a citizen, qualified under the laws of this State, 
and on behalf of Local No. 851, of which I am a member and a delegate, wc 
denounce such actions as are forced upon us in regards to our railroad accom- 
modations, not only upon the common carriers, but at the railroad station, 
restaurants, ticket offices, waiting rooms throughout this State, and ask the 
cooperation of this convention to assist us in removing these evils that are not 
in keeping with the State law. 

We are not asking the elimination of the separate coach law, we rather 
prefer it; but only want equal accommodations in all departments in ordei 
to provide comfort to ourselves and families when traveling, and especially 
when we are charged the same per cent per mile to travel. 

In the street cars of this State, there are no partitions used, but signs; and 
this is done in order to cut the expense of the company and is not in keeping 
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with the law. As Negroes, we are forced to fill in from the back seats, while 
our white brother is allowed to sit all over the car, notwithstanding the city 
ordinance is based upon the State law, which requires that both white and black 
fill from each end to the center of the car. 

Therefore, be it 

Resolved , That our labor representative at Austin or those who are asking 
the support of the laboring people in the future of this State and who will also 
pledge themselves to this convention to look after the interest of labor and 
the laborers in general along all lines, be instructed to urge, and if possible 
enforce this law for the people and by the people of this State. 

Samuel T. Browning, Delegate 
Local No. 851, Galveston; 

Monroe Brown, Bar Porters Union 
Delegate, Local No. 873, Waco. 

— Proceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the Texas State F ederation of Labor , 1914, pp. 114-15. 

A resolution presented to the Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the Texas State F ederation of Labor, 1915 

Whereas, In the State of Texas there are more than 150,000 colored wage 
earners who in their daily occupations are in competition with the white wage 
earners, and 

Whereas, In the competitive field of labor this means that there is a trend 
at all times toward lowering the standard of living, the standard of wages and 
the standard of hours, be it 

Resolved , That the Texas State Federation of Labor in Eighteenth Conven- 
tion assembled, call the attention of the American Federation of Labor to this 
state of affairs and that our representative to the next convention of the 
American Federation of Labor be instructed to draft a resolution requesting 
the American Federation of Labor to appoint a volunteer organizer among the 
colored race in each locality where there is at present a local union of colored 
people, and in addition thereto, that the American Federation of Labor appoint 
one organizer of this race, who shall be regularly employed for a period of 
not less than twelve months, this in order that the benefits accruing from 
the organization of the colored people be carried into every community where 
such wage earners may be found. 

By Wm. Thomas, Delegate, Local No. 851, I.L.A., Galveston; John Diggs, 
Local No. 798; A. Stinson, Local No. 329; D. M. J. Sanders, Local No. 275, 
G. W. Jones, Local No. 268. 

Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 

Committee recommends the adoption of the resolution. 

Adopted. 

— Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1915, p. 105. 
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A report by B. F . Shear od, Negro organizer for the American Federation of 
Labor , to the Eighteenth Convention of the Texas State 
Federation of Labor 

Mr. President, Officers and Delegates: I beg to submit the following report: 

What I want to say I can not say it. I would like the best in the world to 
be in this convention, then I could speak for myself. But I am grateful for the 
fair amount of support I received from the Waco and Austin Trades Councils. 
So now I want this body to know that I am a union man, and will be until death. 

The Waco convention adopted a resolution to help me organize my people 
in Texas. I have never got any support from it yet, so now if that be true 
look it up and see if you can give me a little support. You can find that 
resolution on page 48 in the proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Convention 
that was held at Waco, Texas, April 5, 1911. I ask this convention to take the 
matter up with the American Federation of Labor. I can do much good with 
a little help. I have two or three unions on the way in Austin, but I am not 
able to be there now. It is going to take some time to educate my race to let 
them know what organization can do for them. So now I ask this convention 
to receive this little report, and think my condition over. With best wishes, 

I am, fraternally yours, 

B. F. Shearod, Organizer, 

A. F. of L., Waco, Texas. 

— Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1915, p. 122. 

A resolution presented to the Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor , 1915 

Whereas, Most Hod Carrier Unions of the State of Texas have been having 
such hard times to be properly recognized: We take this method of calling it 
to the attention of those who are interested in Unionism. 

It is not a question of race or color. As a citizen qualified under the laws 
of this State and in behalf of Local No. 268 of Hod Carriers, of which I am a 
member and a delegate to this convention; as a Union Organization, founded 
from the International standpoint, and being affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, we denounce such actions that are forced upon us, for we 
have not yet received a square deal along these lines according to the stipu- 
lated rules of Unionism. 

Be it resolved , That our delegates should be seated in the Central Body as 
all other central bodies recognize the same. We think we are entitled to the 
same recognition. 

We have sent a committee to the Building Trades Council at three different 
times from about May 1st to July 1st, 1914, with fees of $1 per month to pay 
monthly dues, but were refused at each time. 
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We pray this convention will give this matter their earnest consideration. 

Fraternally yours, 

G. W. Jones, Delegate of Local No. 268, 

I. H. C. B. and C. L. U. of A. 

Referred to Grievance Committee. 

Committee recommends that this resolution be referred back to Local No. 268 
of the Hod Carriers, with instructions to take the matter up with the American 
Federation of Labor through their International Union. 

Adopted. t 

— Proceedings of the Eighteenth Annual Convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1915, p. 105, 

A resolution presented to the Nineteenth Annual Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor , 1916 

Resolution No. 52 was reported by the Resolutions Committee and, there 
being no objection to the report, same stood adopted. Said resolution and 
report are as follows: 

To the Officers and Members of the Texas State Federation of Labor here 
assembled. Greetings : 

We, the colored delegations from various parts of the State for the better- 
ment of union labor feel that this convention should go on record as placing 
a colored organizer in the field. 

Whereas, In the State of Texas there are more than 150,000 colored wage 
earners, who in their daily occupations are in competition with the white wage 
earners, and 

Whereas, In the competitive field of Texas this means there is a trend at all 
times toward lowering the standard of living, the standard of wages and the 
standard of hours; be it 

Resolved , That the Texas State Federation of Labor, in nineteenth conven- 
tion assembled, appoint one organizer of this race, who shall be regularly 
employed for a period of twelve months, this in order for the benefit accruing 
from the organizations of the colored race be carried into every community 
where such wage earners may be found. 

We, your committee, beg to recommend that every effort be made by the 
incoming executive board to assist the colored brothers in their efforts. 

Report of committee adopted. 

— Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1916, p. 93. 
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A resolution presented to the Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor, 1917 

Whereas, For more than three years the colored men of Houston have main- 
tained a local of the International Longshoremen’s Association known as 
Local 872, and 

Whereas, When the Port of Houston was opened these same colored men 
consented for the white men to organize a local of I.L.A. known as Local 
896, and 

Whereas, When an agreement was signed with the white men’s local binding 
each mutually for a term of ninety-nine years upon the half and half basis, and 

Whereas, The white men and colored men did work together harmoniously 
while unloading several ships, 

Whereas, There was not at any time friction or evidence of bad feeling, and 

Whereas, It is contrary to the principles of organized labor to recognize race 
or creed, and 

Whereas, Injustice to one is injustice to all, and 

Whereas, The battles of the white laboring men are also the battles of the 
colored men, and 

Whereas, At the Port of Houston the stevedore for the Southern Steamship 
Company objected to white men working on the wharf and offered to work 
the colored men exclusively, and 

Whereas, The colored men of Local 872 refused to work unless the white 
men of Local 896 were allowed the same privilege, and 

Whereas, The colored men have been fighting this battle for white men for 
more than three years, depriving themselves and their wives and children of 
the comforts their labor would entitle them too, and 

Whereas, The Armour Fertilizer people have refused to recognize any local 
or union, knowing that the plant is supported by the Farmers Union, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this convention assembled do indorse the fight that the colored 
men have made for the white men, and be it further 

Resolved, That this matter be referred to the proper committee aijd the 
proper steps taken to secure not only the sympathies but actual pledge of every 
local represented in the convention to fight this battle to a successful culmi* 
nation. 

Wm. Curtis, W. J. Nelson, 

H. Taylor, A. M. Harvey. 

— Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual Convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor, 1917, p. 73. 

Report of B . F . Shearod to the Twenty-third Annual Convention 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1920 

Again I greet you in the name of Organized Labor: 

. . . Fifth. In 1917 I organized a Federal Labor Union No. 15931. You 
know what a Federal Union is composed of, and the instructions of the 
A. F. of L. says never allow fifteen members of any one trade to become 
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members of a Federal Labor Union, so in 1918, with a hard struggle I man- 
aged to get seventeen men that worked with plumbers in the Federal Labor 
Union No. 15931, knowing that these men were entitled to a charter. I called 
them together and told them that they should form a union of their own trade 
or calling, all right, we met two or three times trying to find a name for a 
charter to protect the men that worked with plumbers, I wanted to get a 
charter, to be known as Plumbers Helpers, and that was fought down by the 
members of the union plumbers, so then I told them that I would get them 
a charter to be known as Plumber Laborers, and that was rejected, so then 
they told me to get them a charter to be known as Drain Layers Union. All 
right — I looked for Drain Layers Union in my instructions to organizers. I 
failed to find a union of that name, but I got the names and money and sent 
it to the secretary of the A. F. of L., and he sent it to the secretary of the 
I. H. C. B. & C. L. U. of America, so that secretary sent me a charter known 
as Drain Layers Local Union No. 137, but failed to send a seal, as Drain Layers 
Local Union. The general secretary informed me to convey the information 
to the members of the new organization that they were confined to drain layers 
only, and tells me if I have the opportunity I might organize the building 
laborers. So -in August, 1919, I got 25 or 30 men in the Federal Labor Union 
No. 15931. They got together and told me they wanted a charter to be known 
as Hod Carriers and Building Laborers. All right— I got the men and money, 
and I. H. C. B. & C. L. U. of A. In a few days I got a letter from him telling 
me he could not issue another charter in Waco, Texas, without the consent of 
their existing organization. I let him know at once I did not want a drain 
layers charter. I knew I could not get another drain layers union in Waco 
without the endorsement of this drain layers union. I told him that I wanted 
a charter to be known as Hod Carriers and Building Laborers Local Union, 
we did not have any union of that kind in Waco. I told him that I wanted it 
and I got it. 

Sixth. So, now, Mr. President and Delegates, all I want is the recognition 
of all organized labor and we will do the rest, Mr. President and Delegates, 
if the crafts will help me I will make Waco 100 per cent organized in the 
building trade in 1921. I have two unions under way here in Waco, the Oil 
Mill Workers and Barbers Union. I have got a Federal Labor Union under 
way at West, Texas; one at Big Sandy, in Limestone County; one in Rusk, 
Texas. So let us carry on the good work and in a few more revolutions of the 
earth upon its axles we shall have a better world— a better mankind. Waiting 
will not accomplish it; differing until another time will not secure it. Now 
is the time for the workers of America to come to the standard of their unions 
and organize as thoroughly, completely, and compactly as is possible. 

Let us all bear this in mind: 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 

Be a hero in the strife! 

— Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual Convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor, 1920, pp. 164-5. 
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A resolution presented to the Twenty-third Annual Convention 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor, 1920 

To the Texas State Federation of Labor in convention assembled at Cleburne, 
Texas, April 26, 1920. Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This comes to inform you: That we, the colored helpers of the Texas & 

Pacific Railway Shops, are organized under the Firemen and Oilers in Local 
No. 562. 

We are working hard to improve our conditions, and better the conditions 
of ourselves and the other laborers, and to keep the wolf from the door. 

We are not organized to fight the mechanics, we are organized for the 
purpose of helping the mechanics. It was our purpose in coming together in 
the organization to help the mechanics as well as ourselves. Since we have 
been organized the shop crafts are fighting against us. The federated com- 
mittee of the Boilermakers of Texas & Pacific shops at Marshall, Texas, have 
ordered the Master Boilermakers Foreman, Mr. M. W. Stokes, to not hire any 
more colored helpers. Please advise us if this is justice. 

We have been as loyal as the times demanded and our conditions would 
allow. We have bought Liberty Bonds, War Savings Stamps, and War Savings 
Certificates. We have contributed to the Red Cross, the War Work Activities, 
and whatever was for the advancement of the Nation and its people in the 
great struggle for the liberation of humanity. We have suffered with all others 
during the periods when the people of the country were called upon to deny 
themselves of the many comforts of, and necessities of life. Many of our “boys” 
have made the Supreme Sacrifice. We have helped the boys Over There. What 
more can we do? All of this and more have we done for the cause of the 
Nation and Democracy. 

Tell us please if it is the purpose of the Organized Labor Movement to 
organize the colored helpers so as to discriminate against them and force them 
out of jobs which they have held and are holding, and make scabs of them? 

We ask you, the State Federation of Labor of Texas, for assistance. We ask 
that we may but receive justice. Even-handed justice. We ask no more than a 
chance to work as we have always been known to do. Gentlemen, we implore 
you to assist us in seeing that we get justice. We ask no more! See that we 
get nothing less. 

• — Proceedings of the Twenty-third Annual Convention 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor, 1920, p. 144. 

An address by John North before the Thirtieth Annual Convention 
of the Texas State Federation of Labor, 1927 

It is indeed with pleasure that I come before you at this time to tell you 
where the black man stands on the labor side of the question. 

I wish first to thank the citizens, also the Council and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Wichita Falls for the kind treatment and hospitality shown to me 
and my coworking black brothers as delegates while in your city. . . . 
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I have been in the labor movement for the last twenty-odd years. I have 
never been in a convention where the convention was as quiet and harmonious 
as this one. We find along about Thursday and Friday the days of wrangling, 
but in this convention everyone seems to be of one accord. 

I want to call attention to a few facts concerning the black man, and I feel 
it is my duty to do so, because I am a black man, and I know my people better 
than anybody in this whole country. I have been dealing with my people for 
the last twenty years. First, I want to say to you that I represent 384 laboring 
men, and we are in wholesome shape. I am proud to represent the bunch of 
men I do, for several reasons. We have been in operation in the City of Houston 
for a little better than twelve years, and up to the present time we have not 
had any trouble as an organized laboring class of people up and down the Gulf 
Coast District, in which we work. 

In 1915, when the white employer said to the black employees of Houston, 
“You are perfectly welcome to have all my work, but we do not care to have 
the white men on the waterfront, we are willing to turn over to you every- 
thing,” I declare unto you that we were only 136 in number at that time. 
But it happened that one of those old veterans said, “If you cannot use the 
white man, you cannot use me.” We left, and a different class from my race 
took our jobs. I, being a weakly man because of my stature, goes to the builders 
where there was building, and in town you could find men in ditches. We 
took the shovel and the pick and could scarcely live, but we stayed off the 
waterfront until they said they would take the white man back on the water- 
front. 

I am glad that I am a longshoreman; I am glad that I belong to the labor 
movement for another reason. The reason that our people are not better 
equipped and the reason they give you the trouble they do today is up to 
you — you do not give us the kind of support you ought to give us. You know 
in this country, you must remember I am down on the waterfront, and when 
I gets busy I say “Brother Rogers,” when I want to sling, but I remember I am 
in the South, and when I goes up on Main Street I pronounce it “Mr. Rogers.” 
I never forget that part of it. No, sir. 

I want to say the trouble in America with most of our white people, they 
look at the race from the dark side. I don’t want to see my race from the dark 
side. I have served in this movement for the last twenty-odd years. The only 
time I was out of the movement I put in one year, two months and twenty-three 
days in the foreign country fighting for my country — because I have a right 
to live under its flag. 

I wish to call your attention to a few more things. The only way for organ- 
ized labor to thrive is for everybody to put their shoulder to the wheel. I 
have been suffering from a case of sickness for the last year, but I believe the 
Lord has left me for some purpose, and I will not be satisfied to die before 
I can lay down and die and know that when a white man walks off the job for 
more money, then my black brother is not going to walk in there and take it 
for less. Neither will I be satisfied to die until I may know that neither will a 
block be thrown in the way of a black man to keep him from a livelihood. 
I am not asking for social equality. I care nothing for that — the people of my 
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race — but I want it so if you earn a wage scale of living and you can send 
your boy and your daughter, and that you can own a Cadillac and have them 
go to the big institutions, I demand this, that I be given the same protection 
that while you are in your Cadillac I want you to let me have a Ford and 
follow along with some good schooling for my children. 

We hear it said that the Negro is a bad man, and that they did this and 
did that. That never appeals to me. In the City of Houston our race has 
striven to build up. We have tried to do our part in the union cause. When 
the Southern Pacific strike was on in Houston, you will remember there were 
several black boys killed. You will remember some of my race went in the 
shops and took your jobs, but I want to say the bunch I represent never did 
anything like that. We said that is a white man’s strike and that is a union 
man’s job, and if we catch you in there we will suspend you from our organ- 
ization. We had one kind brother. He got whipped, and white men didn’t 
whip him, and neither did a scab, but he got whipped and put out. 

We have tried to put great stress on buying union-made goods. We bought 
$652.62 worth of overalls, shirts, caps and ties — uniforms in which we turned 
out. . . . 

I notice in this convention at this time that the black man is very few in 
number. Who are responsible for those conditions? You are the head of this 
organization. It is up to you. Some of you people have it in your mind, “I am 
going on up the hill anyhow — I am going to leave the black man at the foot 
of the hill.” I have sat here and listened to several speakers. I have not heard 
my race put on the docket. I have heard a speaker talk about the Chinaman 
and about the Mexican, but I have not heard whether I was in good or not. 
Some of you people have it in your mind that you are just simply going on up 
the hill anyhow. I want to say to you this morning I am glad there is no way 
for you to go up the hill unless you carry me with you. There is no way for 
you to keep me down at the bottom of the hill unless you stay down. I want 
to tell you a little story, so that you might get some little idea. During the 
time that the great steamship the Titantic was sinking, I am told, there was a 
monkey and a poll parrot aboard ship. The monkey and the poll parrot hap- 
pened to be down in the aft end in the lower compartment. The poll parrot, 
being one of those talkers, said, “I heard one of the officers say the ship is 
sinking.” The monkey said to the poll parrot, “I think we had better go on 
deck,” so the poll parrot flew up to the deck. Finally the monkey showed up 
and the poll parrot said, “Brother Monkey, I see you is here, too,” and the 
monkey said, “Yes.” And the water began to come up on the deck, and the 
poll parrot flies up on the cabin deck, and the monkey crawls up there, too, 
and the poll parrot said, “Brother Monkey, you are here again,” and the 
monkey said “Yes,” and the water began to come up over the cabin deck and 
the polly flies away to the mast pole, and up goes the monkey, and finally the 
water was almost over the top of the uppermost part of the mast pole, and the 
polly flies up there and the monkey crawls up there, and finally the waves 
began to come over the top of the mast pole, and the poll parrot flew away. 
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Quite naturally the monkey could not fly, and he was lost. Now when you 
people fly away I want to fly, too; I want to be right with you. We want to be 
loyal to you and we want you to protect us. 

As I said, I notice there are only a few black men represented here in this 
convention of the T. S. F. of L. In the Gulf Coast convention where I have 
been ever since it was organized, and I am one of the men who helped to 
organize the Gulf Coast District, we have what we call a fifty-fifty proposition- 
half white and half colored. We are thriving pretty good. But there is only 
two from Houston and one from Wichita Falls. There are only three of us, and 
unless some steps are taken when we come to the convention we will come to 
the conclusion that the black man has dropped out, and consequently we are 
burning money sending a delegation. What is to be done? We must have a 
colored organizer in Texas that will go from organization to organization and 
from person to person and tell us that we must be interested in the Federa- 
tion. The reason we are falling off is not lack of money. Our organization has 
better than $13,000; we are purchasing a nice building in the heart of the city, 
only two and a half blocks from Main Street, and two block from the court- 
house, for $75,000. Surely we are able to send a delegate to the convention 
of the Federation, which has been very badly misrepresented to our different 
crafts. They tell us there is nothing in the T. S. F. of L. for you. I want to 
tell you, just try to sit down and take some minutes that you might be able to 
go and report hack what has happened in this convention. There is a-plenty 
here for the black man to do. We need a colored organizer to bring back to 
the fold Galveston, Port Arthur, Sabine Pass, Orange and Corpus Christi. I 
think Corpus Christi has a delegate here, but I think he has a proxy. Well, 
those organizations are able to send a delegate, but they have been told there 
is nothing in the State Federation of Labor for the black man. You just have 
to get in behind them and help them. We cannot accomplish much by our- 
selves— we understand that. You have the advantage of my race when it comes 
to intelligence; we understand that you have the advantage of schooling, and 
if you throw us out in the field it would be like sacrificing a trout to a bunch 
of sharks. If the white man and the colored man will do their part I declare 
until you that we will accomplish something. I am not responsible because I 
am black. We should not be scorned because we are black. Had I had a chance 
to say what color I would be I guess I would be whiter than any white man 
in the house. 

I want to convey this thought: Unless you give us better support than what 
you have in the past, unless you come through South Texas and pick up those 
broken locals, we are going to have more trouble. I do not care anything about 
the open-shop question. There is no such thing, because they have the strongest 
union in the U. S. If you don’t believe it, try to get in on one of those jobs. 
It is dangerous for you to get a contract with the seal on it and then leave the 
black man on the outside and say “We care nothing about his condition. 

I plead with you people because the Federation has the power to see that the 
black men are put back into the Federation, regardless of cost. ... We want 
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to be loyal to you and we need your assistance, your cooperation, and your 
good-will. 

— Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1927. pp. 57-60. 

A resolution presented to the Thirtieth Annual Convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor. 1927 

Whereas, We believe it is to the best interests of the organized labor move- 
ment of the State of Texas to permit the seating of representatives of colored 
labor organizations into all central bodies; and 

Whereas, Upon investigation we find that several cities do not seat colored 
delegates; therefore, be it 

Resolved , That the officers of the Texas State Federation of Labor use their 
influence and good offices with the various central bodies throughout the State 
of Texas to the end that the colored organizations will be able to discuss their 
problems the same as any other labor organization, so that they may have the 
benefit of the advice and counsel of the wdiite labor movement. 

G. C. Morris, Houston. 

The Committee on Resolutions held that “the State Federation has no juris- 
diction in this matter and that the laws of the American Federation of Labor 
completely cover the subject-matter.” The committee recommends nonconcur- 
rence. 

W. E. Carroll, Houston: I can see no objection to the passing of the reso- 

lution. It only calls upon the officers of the Federation of Labor or the affiliated 
workers, to use their influence or their best efforts in the various cities in the 
State of Texas to have the organizations permit colored delegates to be seated, 
but does not bind this Federation in any way whatever. It only calls upon the 
Federation to do what it can to assist the colored delegates and allow them 
to be in a position where they can consult and advise with the white workers* 
of the State of Texas. 

W. T. McFerran, chairman of the Resolutions Committee: The committee 

took the stand that the Texas State Federation of Labor could not cover that; 
that it is already covered by our American Federation of Labor laws, and the 
colored organizations already had the right, if they wanted to, to have dele- 
gates seated. 

R. W. Parrent : If we adopt that committee’s report of nonconcurrence, 

we do not get anywhere. They are not asking for anything, except a, little 
recognition at the hands of the State Federation of Labor, and we co^ld do 
nothing less than to adopt the resolution as presented and assure the Negroes 
that we are disposed to look after them. ^ 

John North, Houston: I do not see why the State Federation could refuse 

that. We are not asking you by force to do anything. If you do not let us 
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come in, you will have to issue us a charter where we can meet. We want a 
a seat where we can make our grievances known. We are not asking anybody 
to do anything for us that could be objectionable in the least. 

C. F. Russi, San Antonio : I do not think it would hurt this convention to 

indorse that resolution. It is not going to hurt any San Antonio body to receive 
a communication from the secretary of this organization calling their attention 
to the fact that the laws of the A. F. of L. require the seating of these delegates. 
Now, I am going to give you a little history. One of the causes that lost the 
Federated Shop Craft strike in the South — we had men from the North and 
other places who commenced to discriminate against these men, and there were 
grievances that arose, and they were told to take up the grievances of the 
colored man. We had men in our central body; we took them and we helped 
them, but they were discriminated against, and the colored man lost interest. 
The colored man has got to have enthusiasm; he has got to have encourage- 
ment, and the idea of discriminating against him and being able to fill certain 
places with white men is wrong. These shop men thought they could do that, 
and the result was that before the strike came on every organization was broken 
up, and when the strike came on these men were used as strikebreakers against 
the white men. They thought they could not be used as strikebreakers. There 
were men that had been working twenty-five or thirty years, and when the strike 
came they were the first ones — journeymen — and took the white man’s place. 
If we are going to discriminate, we are cutting our own throats. We are 
putting a tool in the hands of the corporation, and I believe we ought to pass 
that resolution. 

Wm. Hoefgen, San Antonio, moved that the report be adopted. 

Charles Woods, Fort Worth: As a resident of the State of Texas I want to 

beg the delegates to vote down the report of the committee and concur in the 
original resolution. The colored brother told you what the result was going 
to be. That was not a threat. If we go to the top of the hill, we must carry the 
colored man with us, and I hope that every delegate will vote down the report 
of the committee and go back to his union and try to get the colored brother 
to carry us on as well as we carry him. 

W. M. Reilly, Dallas: The only way is to recommit that resolution to the 

committee with instructions to bring in a recommendation of approval; there- 
fore, I move you that the resolution be recommitted with instruction to bring 
in a resolution of approval. 

President Kachel: The chair will recognize anyone to make a speech. 

W. E. Pore, Houston: Point of order that the brother was out of order. 

I am in favor of the resolution. We ought to adopt it. 

R. E. Roberts, Dallas: I think that everyone understands the matter thor- 

oughly. They know how they are going to vote, and the proper and legal 
manner is to table the report of the committee. I move that the report of the 
committee be tabled. 
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Seconded by J. E. Gardner of Houston. 

President Kachel put the motion to the house on the adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report and that lost. Henry Maitre of Port Arthur moved the adoption 
of the resolution, seconded hy J. E. Gardner of Houston, and this motion 
carried. 

— Proceedings of the Thirtieth Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor , 1927, pp. 68-9. 

An address by John North , Negro longshoreman , before the Thirty-second 
Convention of the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1929 

I assure you at this time that it affords me no small amount of pleasure to 
have the honor of addressing this body. In the first place I would like to say 
I do not want you to expect a speech from me, because I am not a speech- 
maker, hut I am in the labor movement because I believe in it wholeheartedly. 
I feel a little embarrassed in the presence of the representative of our county 
in the Legislature, Mr. Roland Bradley, and such noble speakers as we have 
with us. 

First, I want to call the attention of the delegates who looked on this old 
frame of mine at Wichita Falls that I was at that time in a feeble condition, 
having then served some eighteen years in the labor movement trying to help 
better the condition of the workingman throughout America regardless of color 
and creed, and I had reached the stage of life when the doctors would not 
permit me to go on, and with the help of the Heavenly Father, who has spared 
me up to this time, I returned to my city after traveling the continent and at 
the expense of the union people of my city, both white and black, I was able 
to receive treatment and am once more in pretty fair condition, and am willing 
to give this old body and wear it out for the people for whom it was once 
worn out and who repaired it. 

I want to call your attention to a few things, and one is the privilege of the 
Negro man in the State Federation of Labor. I am glad and proud to say that 
the Texas State Federation of Labor is the only organization in America that 
I can say without fear of contradiction where the black man of America has 
the sweet privilege of sitting in an audience or sitting across the table and 
saying what his conditions must be or must not be. 

I am connected with several fraternal organizations. I am a volunteer worker 
for the Saviour . . . but I must say that no organization that I belong to, with 
all their signs and grips, gives me the privilege to meet with white labor and 
to discuss what I demand of them on general principles. In other words, I 
would like to say to you where the black man stands on the labor question. 

I have listened to some of the best speakers I have ever heard, and I would 
like to have the privilege of talking just five minutes with the representative 
of Orange. Never during the history of my life have I sat and listened to as 
much logic as Mr. Martin. Dies put forth. 
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I just want to call your attention to this one thing — that I don t want you to 
think for one minute that John North for once is in the City of Beaumont or 
in the Federation of Labor looking for social equality. I am glad I am what 
I am. I am not responsible for my color, but it is up to me to make the best 
out of it that this colored man can produce, and I am going to show you, and I 
defy any man who knows me personally to come up to me and say that I ever 
walked on the territory of the white man or ever did anything that I thought 
would stop or hinder his progress. I can truthfully say at all times, today 
and tomorrow, and at all times, not only at this convention, but at any other 
time, that if I would be searched that I carry seven stamps at all times. 

In looking at the colored race, do not look at that man that creeps up and 
crawls through the white neighborhood seeking to take that which is not his. 
Don’t judge my race by the people that go up and down the street talking 
about race riots, and if the city was set on fire he would go out and save 
himself. Don’t judge me by the man that goes to and fro, the man of the 
ignorant class that fills up the jails and the penitentiaries. Judge my race by 
such men as are living a life for organized labor. 

We sometimes think that the black man is an inferior race. I have heard 
it stated that what the peon stood for and the Chinaman, but I have not heard 
it stated that the peon or the Chinaman stands for what you stand for, and I 
am here to tell you that our race stands for just what you stand for. You have 
had the advantage of me down through the ages for intelligence and education. 
Seventy-five years ago my foreparents were slaves. We did not have the 
advantage of schools and churches at that time— we knew no other way of life. 
But thanks to the Heavenly Father that time has passed. We are no more slaves. 
You may think you can go up the hill and leave me down at the bottom of 
the hill, but the only way you can keep a black man down the hill is that you 
will have to stay there with him. If you go up the hill, I am going with you. 
If you stand for organized labor, so does my race. All we need is a little 
assistance. You owe it to us. You make the laws; we abide by them. You 
elect the Mayor and we live under him. You say who is the County Judge and 
we go right along. Now, it is up to you. If you don’t put the right people in 
front of you, we are going to be misled just like you. . . . 

I will go a little further and say you are responsible for my delegation being 
such few in numbers. Why? I say it for several reasons. You have failed to 
see the necessity of organizing the black man. It is a hard job to organize the 
black man, because he is not educated in the principles of organized labor. 
The most trouble with organized labor today, and the only hope we can have 
to gain the victory lies in the ranks of our own membership. 

I have learned that we have more trouble with the man who has once been 
a member than the man who has never been in. It is just like a revival in the 
church. We can not get to the, unconverted man because of the old turn-back. 
You can not get to the unorganized man because we have so many old turn- 
backs out of organized labor. We have got to have a better understanding and 
a better cooperation. We have tried with all kinds of fines to force attendance 
and put the membership on their oath and obligation. The only thing we can 
say is that the State Federation, together with the different organizations, has 
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got to put some man in the field or something to stimulate the education of 
our people to the principles of organized labor. We fine our men all kinds of 
money, but that does no good. 

There are 485 men in our organization in our jurisdiction. What has hap- 
pened? When we had 133 men we could give orders and they were obeyed. 
With the smaller number of men they appreciated fully what it meant, but 
today what is going to happen? We have brought into our fold people faster 
than we have educated them to the principles of the organization, and they 
dethrone respect for the organization. Our initiation fee for eight years was 
$15; we raised our membership to $25, they continued to come in; we raised 
it to $75, and they still wanted to come in; we raised it to $100, and they are 
still knocking at the door. Why? I must say that the Longshoremen in the 
City of Houston treat each other more like a bunch of soldiers in the American 
Army. We have a feeling that exists that gives us prestige. We put on public 
displays. When a man of our organization passes away we give the widow 
$1,000, and we do not spare any pains in saving that body for Sunday if we 
can, and we give a funeral, with about 125 or 150 cars. What bearing has 
that on organized labor? The outside man looks upon that organization as 
worth while. We do not make a display of that body, but we just want to say 
to the outside world that we stand for, and in so doing when that body goes by 
they say, “I am going to join the Longshoremen if it takes everything I got.” 

We have a $75,000 structure ... one of the biggest structures in Houston. 

. . . We purchased a $6,000 piece of property over on the waterfront and put 
in a place where our men can go in after the hours of work and have recrea- 
tion . . . and we are going to establish a library. 

I now have had the pleasure since two years ago of being elected thirteenth 
vice-president of the I.L.A., which I esteem as a high honor, and so I must not 
be asleep. Our people are one of the hardest people to lead because people 
who work do not have time to think like people who do not work. To be a 
good leader you must be a good follower, and to be a good follower you must 
have what you want fully at heart. The people we lead are hard to satisfy 
and you must have patience. 

I sometimes stop and tremble in my boots in working on these problems. I 
sometimes sit up a night in the small hours studying what would be the best 
plan that we might put on the most practical program and put it over the top, 
and after not sleeping good at night go back to that organization and lay the 
cards on the table, and they tell me it is impractical, and I have not done any- 
thing. I am only a fifth-grade scholar, and plowed the field as a boy for 
80 cents a day, and coming up to lead an organization that would fight behind 
me, you can see what position I am in — after trying to do everything that a 
human could do and giving all the energy in you to the cause, and then they 
tell you you have not done anything. It takes courage and a faith in God to 
seiwe such people, and I am here to tell you if you want to have all organiza- 
tions of labor successful, if you want to do the things that are the will of God; 
if you have not learned to pray on one knee, you had better go in and talk to 
the Master standing up and ask for strength and guidance in doing those 
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things for the betterment of the people, and in going about you had better 
practice those things you preach in this movement if you want to be respected 
and get results. I find that is the only successful way to lead people in the 
labor movement. First get yourself right. Understand the principles and the 
laws of the movement. Hew to the line regardless of what the sisters or the 
brothers may say or do . . 

— Proceedings of the Thirty-second Annual Convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1929, pp. 60-61. 

An address by John North before the Thirty-third Convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor , 1930 

... I have heard talk about the Japanese and the Mexican coming in as 
cheap labor, but I have not heard one speaker say a word about the colored 
man in the same terms— I do not mean to stand for the man who goes through 
the streets seeking to steal and plunder, I do not mean to protect the fellow 
who would sell his life for a bottle of whisky and his occupation is largely 
that of shooting craps — I am speaking of the colored people who are of indus- 
trious habits and are a credit to the race, who stand as you stand for the 
betterment of conditions that we may live better, happier lives. . . . 

Some time ago we were 90 per cent organized, but the time has come when 
work is scarce and labor plentiful, making things cheap, and some people have 
just got to do something to get something to eat, but I do not represent that 
class of people. If you think I represent that class of people come to the City of 
Houston and see what kind of property we own and what we are doing. . . . 

One of the reasons that my delegation is as small as it is is because the 
organization of my race has to sacrifice to send a man here. Work is scarce 
and the delegation has fallen off— one of the specific reasons is that the open 
shop is about to take the best jobs we had, and, furthermore, the colored man 
is in a condition where he can hardly help himself. The government of this 
State has issued charters to do the work, but we are here to do our best and we 
are going to take a determined stand, and we don’t intend to be driven away 
from the shores of this country by that ignorant class of people, because it 
is necessary that somebody must stand up. 

I am proud of the T. S. F. of L., because I have had the privilege of coming 
before this body and making my troubles known, and I am proud of the 
Federation because we have an executive secretary who is able to handle the 
situation at all times; we are proud of all the officials of the Federation, and 
we are proud of the men and women who constitute this great body, standing 
ready to help us. We are interested in the welfare of the organized labor 
movement; we would not think of doing anything whatever that we did not 
ask you to take charge of our troubles and help us, because we understand 
that what is done must be done with your help and your guidance; that what- 
ever our own race accomplishes is going to be done by the cooperation of the 
T. S. F. of L., and we are still determined to fight to the end, but as this is a 
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political year — a year to elect legislators, I think this body should go on record 
that you will support only men who will be able to help us, because we can 
not do anything in this country along that line. 

I do not come here looking for social equality, but I do believe that I should 
be given the right to come before this body and take a stand for what my posi- 
tion should be as a laborer. I believe I am entitled to some of the comforts. 
I believe if you are living on Main Street and you have good roads that I ought 
to have good roads on West Dallas; I believe if you have the privilege of riding 
in a Cadillac car I ought to have a chance to operate a good-loking new Ford. 

— Proceedings of the Thirty -third Convention of the 
Texas State Federation of Labor , 1930, pp. 77-8. 

An address by IF. G. Bell, a Negro longshoreman, before the Thirty-eighth 
Convention of the Texas State Federation of Labor, 1935 

I consider this quite a priviege to have this opportunity to make just a few 
remarks. I am not going to say very much. I don’t consider I know very much 
to say, but what I do know I will say that. 

I want to state that I am a representative of our local down in Southeast 
Texas at Beaumont, the International Longshoremen, who have come up through 
trials and tribulations. We have been organized since 1909 and since that year 
I have kept that organization up out of my own earnings until 1916 when the 
port opened. When the first ship came in, we would not work the ship until 
they organized a white local; a white local was organized and they got a 
charter and we worked half and half so that there would be no troubles. The 
stevedores would use us a while and then use the white men a while and that 
kept friction down. We got around the council table and we pledged ourselves 
to stay together and from 1916 to this present time there has not been a riffle. 
There have been attempts made to create prejudices around, arouse race hatred, 
race discrimination, the social equality question, and those things, but the white 
men know we have never attempted to inject social equality into our affairs 
in any way whatever, and we will never do so. Our people are tired of being 
used as a tool to pull the chestnuts out of the fire. We really do need a 
coloied organizer. A white man cannot organize our people as we can our- 
selves, because we understand our own people and can get amongst them; we 
have to mix with them in order to get them into our organizations. That is 
why Beaumont is organized; Port Arthur is organized and Jefferson County is 
organized. We are able to get among those fellows. We know we are not 
educated to the science of organization; our people must be taught these prin- 
ciples; they have been tampered with by the capitalists; they pat a fellow on 
the back and tell him he is the king fish and to stay away from our unions. 

The colored people have carpenters, painters and brick masons. They are 
skilled workers and ready and willing to organize. They are taking your places 
and that ought not to be. If we will invite them to go along with us in their 
trades and to help us maintain our principles we will not have any friction. 
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There would be no trouble in solving the labor troubles so far as our people 
are concerned. The dominant class will be absorbed by the weaker class if 
we are not careful and these animosities they are attempting to bring on 
between us have got to be stopped. We have got to teach the principles of 
organized labor among our people. We have stayed with you all through your 
fights and we are going to keep on staying with you. Our groups are just as 
good union men as ever came down the pike. 

I am sorry to say that with some of our preachers, they just give a mess of 
pottage and they will tear up the whole thing that our leaders do. They just 
bamboozle our preachers, and we hope to get those kind of fellows where they 
will realize the harm they are doing and get them on the right track. The man 
who is selfish and will listen to those fellows who try to break us up will never 
get anywhere and in the end the moneyed powers will throw him in the trash 
barrel. 

We had a big strike down there last year, where they were working a bunch 
of scabs, and we tried to get those scabs to come back into the local; they did 
in Port Arthur but those in Beaumont, we do not allow them to put their feet 
on the docks. We have all the city officials with us, the Mayor is with us, the 
City Manager, the Sheriff, the Chief of Police, and County Attorney are all 
with us, and when they appealed to them, all they said was, “You fellows ought 
to stay away from down there, we haven’t got anything to do with it, what 
are you doing down there bothering with those fellows anyway?” 

Whenever we learn to put into office officials with that kind of tenacity and 
that kind of tact, then unionism will live and we will make our own conditions. 
We depend upon you white people. We have always patterned after you. 
you do something good, then we do something good; if you do something bad, 
then we do something bad. You set the example for us, whether it be for good 
or bad, because you are the dominant power and we know that. Since we are 
here, why not live peaceably and happily in our own spheres so long as we 
stay in our own territory. We have tried to help you build up a great country. 
We know you have been very good to us; you furnish us with good schools, 
we turn out of these schools men with knowledge and training and we want 
them to work according to rules; we want them to make union men, union 
brick masons, union painters, plasterers and carpenters, so that they not 
become parasites, which they will do if we do not organize them. Whenever 
they see the light, they will come to it, and we are going to ask you to help 
us to let them get better acquainted with our purposes and our principles and 
the good work we are doing, and to become a part of the orgamzed body of 
Texas. I thank you. 

—Proceedings of the Thirty-eighth Annual Convention of 
the Texas State Federation of Labor, 1935, pp. 46-7. 
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Population figures on whites, Negroes, and other groups in Texas , 1850-1940 



(Compiled from United States Census Reports) 



Whites 
Number % 



Negroes 
Number % 



All Others 
Number % 





Total 


Year 


Population 


1850 


212 592 


1860 


604.215 



1870 818,579 

1880 1,591,749 

1890 2,235,527 



1900 


---- - 3!048J10 


1910 


- - 3,896,542 


1920. 


— - 4,663,228 


1930 


. 5,824,715 


1940 


----- 6,414,824 



154,034 


72.0 


58,658* 


420,891 


69.0 


182,921t 


564,700 


68.8 


253,475 


1,197,237 


75.2 


393,384 


1,745,935 


78.1 


488,171 


2,426,669 


79.6 


620,722 


3,204,848 


82.2 


690,049 


3,918,165 


84.0 


741,694 


4,283,491 


73.5 


854,964 


5,485,909 


85.5 


928,915 



28.0 

30.4 


403 


.6 


30.7 


404 


.5 


24.7 


1,128 


.1 


21.8 


1,421 


.1 


20.3 


1,319 


.1 


17.7 


1,645 


.1 


15.9 


3,369 


.1 


14.7 


686,260 


11.8 


14.5 







*Of this number, 58,161 were slaves and 397 free colored. 
tOf this number, 182,566 were slaves and 355 free colored. 

^Figures for 1940 from U. S. Census release Series P-5, No. 8, April 23, 1941. 
Population statistics for 1940 are divided into whites and nonwhites only. 
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The opening of oil wells at Corsicana in 1398 marked not only 
the beginning of a new era in the history of Texas, but also the 
genesis of a group of laborers who within the next quarter of a 
century were to become a major section of the working population. 
The first of these workers were men and boys from the farms sur- 
rounding Corsicana who were attracted to the oil wells by jobs 
which had no prerequirements of apprenticeship and paid the 
almost fabulous wage of $2.00 for a ten-hour day. 1 Work at the 
wells was, moreover, rural and for farm-bred workers there was 
little change in living and working conditions. 

But three years later, when the Spindle Top gusher drew the 
workers to the first great oil field, labor and capital gatheied from 
many sections of the earth to share in the wealth which flowed 
in black rivers from well after well. Field organization was still 
small-scale enough to allow personal relations between the boss 
and the lowest paid “roughneck. ’ Oil was 3 cents a ban el and 
wages $3.00 per day. But this situation could not continue. As 
field after field, Evangeline, Saratoga, Sour Lake, and Humble 
began to produce, the scale and nature of industrial organization 
changed. Officials were removed to offices distant from the pro- 
ducing and refining operations and the mammoth companies already 
developed in the Eastern and Western fields began to dominate 
the scene. 

In the spring of 1905 the first labor trouble occurred. The J. M. 
Guffey Petroleum Company, progenitor of the present Gulf Oil 
Corporation, issued orders at Humble to cut wages of employees 
to $2.50 a day. Oil was selling at 14 cents a barrel and resent- 
ment among the workers was widespread. Faced with indications 
that the cut would be extended throughout the industry, a few 
employees asked the American Federation of Labor to send an 
organizer into the Midcontinent and Gulf Coast fields. Under the 

^Material on the history of the Oil Workers’ Union is drawn from the files 
of the International Oil Worker; the Gulf Coast Oil News; the convention 
proceedings of the Oil Workers’ Union and the prior organization, the Oil 
Field, Gas Well, and Refinery Workers of America, and from personal remi- 
niscences of members of the union. 
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conditions, workers were receptive and within a short time the sec- 
tion was highly organized. Failing in attempts to negotiate with 
the companies, the unions called a strike which ended when, after 
ten days, wages were restored to their former level. The cohesive 
interests of the workers seemed to go no further than the immediate 

question of the restoration of the “cuts,” and the unions dis- 
integrated. 

In 1907, faced with another cut in wages, organization again 
appeared at Spindle Top, Sour Lake, Batson, and Saratoga. De- 
mands to the employers, which included recognition of the union 
were refused and a strike followed. After ten days the employers 
allowed all requests save that for the right to collective bargaining 
and the workers returned to their jobs. Consequent upon the 
failure to secure recognition, the unions vanished, and after the 

ensuing decade of rapid expansion in the industry laborers were 
Still without protection. 

In 1916 the workers were faced with rising costs of living and 
stable wages though, under war conditions, the price of oil had 
risen to $3.00 a barrel. Aware of increasing dissatisfaction among 
the workers, the larger oil companies offered a bonus plan to raise 
wages. But the workers did not consider this a satisfactory equiva- 
ent or higher pay and they turned again to organization for relief, 
n er the leadership of the Texas State Federation of Labor and 
the Houston Trades Council, the local at Goose Creek was formed 
m the summer of 1916 and by fall of the following year seventeen 
° he, locals had been chartered. In September, 1917, representatives 
of these locals met m Houston to consider methods of improving 
conduions in the oil fields. The plans adopted, after being con 
sidered by the locals, were reconsidered at a second meeting and 
i was decided to ask the operators to meet with the group on 
October 15 for joint consideration. 2 

The operators refused the invitation and some of the corpora- 
mns sent letters to their workers giving bases for their refusal 
I he communication sent out by the Humble Oil Company sum- 
marizes the opposition. 3 (1) There is no reason to confer with 



strikp h ddi K° n \ S ° U r mentioned under L information regarding the 1917 
strike has been taken from the Monthly Labor Review. 

irulf Coast Oil News . October 20, 1917, pp. 12-13. 
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outsiders or strangers upon matters which concern only our em- 
ployees and ourselves; (2) the rising cost of living has already 
been met by increases in wages which help employees in carrying 
some of the burdens brought on all citizens alike by the War; 
(3) the position of the company on union labor is restated: so 
long as membership in a union does not interfere with nor prevent 
an employee from rendering loyal and competent service, there 
is no objection to such membership but there will be no discrimi- 
nation against nonunion men — “In other words, this Company will 
continue to exercise the right to select its own employees and to 
deal with them directly and not through the medium of a labor 
union or other organization and the company’s employees have 
the .corresponding right to take up with us direct any questions 
that affect them”; (4) no change in working hours is possible 
at this time for experience has proven that the present condition 
of working hours is the best for all concerned. 

Following the refusal of the operators, the workers voted over- 
whelmingly to strike. On November 1, approximately 10,000 
employees in seventeen oil fields walked out, beginning a contest 
which was to drag itself wearily through three months of conflict 
and attempted mediation by the Federal Government to final failure 
and a third collapse of union organization in the oil fields. The 
union asked for an eight-hour day to replace the twelve- to 
fourteen-hour day then in force; a change in the bonus system; an 
increase in wages from $3.40 to $4.00; and recognition of the 
union. Strike headquarters were set up in Houston. 

The strike was greatly affected by events outside the industry. 
The summer of 1917 was the third summer of a long and severe 
drought in West Texas. Families who were forced to leave the 
Plains by the hundreds were only too willing to accept jobs paying 
$3.60 and $4.00 per day and they furnished a continuing supply 
of strikebreakers. The Gulf Coast Oil News of November, 1917, 
carried the following item: 

Men are going back to work in all fields. Men from all sections of the State 
are coming to South Texas, attracted by wages offered oil field workers and 
they are willing to work open shop too . . . 

West Texas has had a bad summer. The drought there has killed crops and 
thrown thousands of persons into such a position that they are out looking for 
jobs and compared with wages received on the farm an oil worker’s pay is a 
princely sum. How does this compare — 
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Wages for cowboys $30.00 per month and board with the employee furnishing 
his own horse and outfit. 

Wages for farm workers $1.00 to $1.50 per day and board with work ranging 
from twelve to sixteen hours. 

Wages of ordinary roughnecks in the oil fields $3.00 per day with board to be 
obtained at 25 to 30 cents per meal. 

Another factor affecting the situation, giving strength at first 
but lending at last to the succeeding disintegration, was a wide- 
spread feeling that the Government would tolerate no stoppage 
in the production of oil and that if the strike was effective in 
checking operations the Government would take over the control 
of the fields. Government operation might have followed any 
marked decrease in production, but the field workers alone could 
not produce such a result and the refinery workers refused to join 
the protest. 

During the first week of November, Governor Hobby, aroused 
by rumors of I. W. W. activities and of arson by German spies, 
asked for troops to patrol the oil fields. The rumors were undoubt- 
edly an emanation of the war hysteria which pervaded the Nation 
for there seems little indication from contemporary accounts that 
the oil workers were notably lawless. The Gulf Coast Oil News , 
which may be accepted as the mouthpiece of the employers, asserted 
that the strike was conducted peaceably. 4 “No disturbance of any 
kind resulted from the strike and the strikers themselves have 
evidenced in every possible instance a disposition to uphold law 
and order.” For the charges of I. W. W. activity there seems little 
basis. Brissenden, in his Industrial Analysis of the L W. W. Mem- 
bership of 191 9, 5 found no members working in oil refineries or 
gas works. There might, of course, have been some change, for 
the war period of 1914^-1917 was a period of great I. W. W. 
activity. But since the peak of their membership was reached in 
the early nineteen-twenties it is not likely that there would be a 
change by omission between 1914 and 1919. In 1914 only one 
chapter of the I. W. W. is listed in Texas, an organization of 
Marine Transport Workers in Galveston. There is no way at this 
date of knowing to what extent I. W. W. members may have agitated 

4 Ibid., November 10, 1917, p. 29. 

6 Brissenden, Paul Frederick, The /. W . W. A Study of American Syndicalism . 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. 83. 
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and kept alive irritation among the oil workers but it does seem 
that there was a legitimate basis for the feeling of injustice irrespec- 
tive of any outside activity. 

After the strike had been in progress a fortnight and two medi- 
ators representing the Federal Government had failed to secure 
even a conference between strikers and operators, the strikers 
asked President Wilson for the services of Secretary of Labor 
Wilson. Since Secretary Wilson was dealing with strikes on the 
Pacific Coast a mediation board was sent in his place. On Decem- 
ber 17, 1917, the board, composed of the President’s personal 
representative, Verner Z. Reed; the personal representative of the 
Secretary of Labor, Charles T. Connell, and a commissioner of con- 
ciliation, Russell Tarber, arrived in Houston. 

There can be little question that Chairman Reed made unwar- 
ranted statements as to the source and scope of the board’s 
authority. He was. probably not very certain or clear himself 
as to his duties and powers and, in the hectic surroundings of war 
government, it would appear that no one else knew more. The 
operators resented his unwarranted claims and the conferences 
did not take place in an auspicious atmosphere. The commission 
found as a result of their investigations that the workers were cen- 
surable because of their precipitate action and for striking before 
they had given the Federal Government “a chance for conciliation.” 
The operators were found to be censurable for unwillingness to 
meet the workers’ representatives. The findings were: (1) The 

strike was to be called off without prejudice not later than Christ- 
mas Eve of 1917; (2) the eight-hour day was to be in force in all 
producing branches of oil, natural gas and pipe-line industries 
as of March 1, 1918, with no reduction in wages. Employees were 
to work longer than eight hours only upon request of the Federal 
Government and were to receive pro rata pay for overtime; 
(3) there was to be no intimidation or discrimination because of 
membership in the Union; (4) operators through their accredited 
representatives and workers through the president and the secretary 
of the State Federation of Labor should by February 1, 1918, 
agree upon a minimum wage scale for oil and gas workers in the 
Gulf Coast District of Louisiana and Texas. 

The workers signed an agreement accepting the findings but the 
operators refused acceptance, stating through their committee that 



